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CHAP. L 


number of the Canonical books, 


ready treated of may bear to the Holy 
Scripture, and how much ſoever 
they may contribute to the under- 


ſtanding of it; they are yet in ſome ſenſe foreign 


to it. And it is therefore now time that we 


ſhould examine, whether it be a divine book; 
who were the authors, or rather the writers of 
it; in what language it was written; and what 


are the properties or idioms of that language. 


For every language has its own idioms, without 
a knowledge of which, it is impoſlible to pene- 
ttate into the true ſenſe of thoſe who have writ= 

ten in it. And it is likewiſe neceſſary, that we 
ſhould examine, whether all the parts of Scrip- 


ture are of equal authority; Wat are the ori- 
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ginal texts of it; what verſions have been made 
of them, and when they appeared; in what 
manner this book has been hitherto preſerved en- 
tife, and tranſmitted down to us; and laſtly, 
that we ſhould enquire, by what means it has 


gained the reſpect and love of infinite numbers 


of people, and eſpecially of ſome of the greateſt 


\ 


: CE * 


men that ever lrved, who made it the rule both of | 


their faith and manſſers. 
AND this, in point of order, ſhould be be- 
by examining whether the Scriptures are a 
acred book, inſpired by God; and by proving 


it, and ſhewing in as large a manner as might 


be neceſſary, that it is to all the wrt 
tings of men. But the perſons for whom we 


write, make this unneceſſaryz becauſe they all ä 
agree in theſe things, and are all perſuaded of 
its excellency. And therefore we ſhall only 


obſerve, what we learn from the Scripture it 
ſelf, concerning this matter: That be A- 
dam's diſobedience God converſed familiarly with 


him; and That it was not till after Adam had 


ſinned, that God withdrew himſelf from him, 
and honoured him no longer with thoſe diſ- 
courſes. But nevertheleſs, his mercy did not en- 
tirely deſert him; and if men were no longer 
happy enough. to converſe with God himſelf 
and hear his voice; yet they had this comfort 
left, that it pleaſed him Rill to treat them 
as abſent friends, and to correſpond with them 
by letters. hich, letters are as it were writ- 
ten to us from heaven, ſays St. Auſtin *, from 
whence we were originally driven, and. are now 
wandering upun earih as in a firange land; and 
theſe letters which wwe receive from heaven, are 
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Chap. I. the Holy Scriptures. 

the Holy Scriptures, which exhort us to live well. 
It is thus, that God ſpeaking no longer to us 
himſelf, has ſpoken to us by ſuch perſons as he 
has inſpired, whoſe tongues and pens were con- 
ducted by him. The Prophets and Apoſtles 
were his agents. So that God alone 1s the au- 
thor of the Scriptures; and thoſe great perſo- 
nages who have given it to men, have by do- 


| ing ſo, only become his interpreters. The ſub- 


limity of the things contained in this admirable 
book; the majeſtick ſimplicity of its ſtyle; the 
perfect 3 there is in all its parts, though 


very different in their ſubjects, and written at 


diſtant times; and the Predictions, which were 
accompliſhed long after they were made, are 


characters, that are peculiar to it, and eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſh it from all the writings of men. And 
to this we may add, the known probity of the 
writers who penned it, and the miracles they 
wroughtz which are two inconteſtable proofs 
of their capacity, and their ſincerity. So that 
it is equally impoſſible, either that they ſhould 


have been deceived themſelves, or that they 
ſhould have been willing to deceive others. 


Non is it to be doubted whether the fa- The books 
cred books are truly theirs, whoſe names they of Scriprure 


bear; unleſs we will at the fame time doubt of 


are theirs, 
whoſe 


the authentickneſs of all the ancient books we names they 


now have. How do we know, ſays St. Auſtin Þ, bear. 


that the books which bear the name of Hippocrates, 
are truly bis? Whence is it, that if any one ſbould 
think fit to deny it, he would rather be anſwered 
with a ſneer or laugh, than with the trouble of a 
formal proof? unleſs it be, that this has always 


been ſo certain and unqueſtioned a fact, from the 


Lib. 31, Cont. Fauſt. cap. 6. | 
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very time of Hippocrates, to our own, that it 


were madneſs to doubt of it? What proofs have 


we, that the works of Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, 


Varro, and other prophane Authors, were written 
by thoſe, whoſe names they bear; unleſs it be that 
this has been an opinion, generally received at all 
times, and by all thoſe who have lived ſince theſe 
Authors? So that, we have no better proofs to 
ſhew that prophane books are not ſuppoſititious, 
bur were truly written by thoſe authors whoſe 
names they bear; than we have, to prove the 


authentickneſs of the ſacred books. Better, did 


I ſay ? they are much worſe: for the caſe is by 
no means parallel between them. Men have 
had, or were at liberty to have had,, little in- 


tereſt in; other. books; but they are all moſt 


highly intereſted in the Scriptures. Theſe are 
the rule of faith and manners; they are the way 
that leadeth to everlaſting life, and it is dange- 
rous to wander from it; they are the foundation 


of religion. All which affects men too nearly, 


for them to have ever admitted of any alteration 
in them, in any manner whatſoever. The 7ews 


are enemies to the Chriſtians; the Chri ſtians 
themſelves are divided into a great number of 


ſes, which earneſtly contend with one another 


and yet all acknowledge the divine authority of 


the Scriptures. All make uſe of them; and all 


make them the foundation both of their faith, 
and hope. And if then, any man ſhould have 


dared to have falſified them, how could he have 
gained over ſuch oppoſite parties, withour their 
diſcovering it? Doubtleſs they would have 
had recourſe to the ancient originals, in ſuch a 
cale as this; and then, theſe diſputes would have 


been of ſervice, in the better preſerying the in- 


tegrity of them. 
e SER. .--* 
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” Bes1Des, this is not a book, that is unknown, 
bor little uſed; there never was a book in the 
world, which has been oftner tranſcribed, more 
read, more commented upon, more quoted, 
more diſperſed, and of which there have been 
more verſions made, into all languages. And 
how then could any errour or corruption creep 
into ſuch a work as this? How could it have 
eſcaped the knowledge of men? W hat diſputes 
would it not have raiſed? What oppoſitions 
would it not have met with? To believe, 
after all this, Thar. the Holy Scriptures, as we 
now have them, are full of falſifications, That 
they are ſuppoſititious, and That the true Scrip- 
tures which were formerly written, are either 
loſt, or changed, 1s to ſhut our eyes againſt the 
cleareſt light: For the Holy Scriptures prove 
themſelves. Every thing contained in them, e- 
very thing they relate, agrees perfectly with thoſe 
ancient monuments of antiquity, which neither 
are, nor can be conteſted, by any one. There 
is no author, lays Vopiſcus, in which we may not 
find ſomething capable of corruption, with reſpect 
to the truth of hiſtory. But the ſacred books are 
free from this reproach; and we may ſay of 
them, with much more reaſon than Crcero ſaid 
of the book, which contained the principal laws 
of the Romans; I will boldly declare my opinion, 
though the whole world be offended at it. I prefer 
this little book of the Twelve tables alone, to all 
the volumes of the Philoſophers; I find it to be not 
only of more weight, but alſo much more uſeful. 
Thus much may be ſufficient to be ſaid on this 
ſybject, to Readers who are already perſuaded 
by faith of the truth of all theſe things: and 
therefore taking the truth and the authority of 
the Scriptures for granted; we ſhall proceed in 
B 3 our 
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our endeavours to clear up the ſenſe of them; 


'A general 


ſcheme of 
the Holy 
Scriptures. 


and ſhall firſt give a general account of them. 
THE whole ſcheme of the Holy Scriptures 
turns upon the fall of Adam, which loaded man 
with ſin and unhappineſs rogether; and upon 
the coming of the Me/fab, who has re-eſtabliſh- 
ed him in innocence; and opened him a way to 
a perfect felicity, which fin had led him far from, 
But theſe two great events were divided from 


one another, by a long ſucceſſion of ages. It 


pleaſed God, that man ſhould long be ſenſible 
of his corruption and miſery ; that he might be 
the better diſpoſed to receive Him with earneſ.- 
neſs, who was to come to deliver him from it. 
But in order to ſupport him in hopes of this 


Mediator, God not only repeated often the ſo- 
lemn promiſe he had given of him, as ſoon as 


man had ſinned; but alſo choſe out for himſelf 


a peculiar people, with whom he entered into a 


ſolemn covenant, in the perſon of Abraham, who 
was to be the father of them. This people he 
delivered from the ſlavery of Egypt; multiplied 


jt beyond number; gave it a law and religion, 


by the miniſtry of Moſes; and all this, in ſo 
wonderful a manner, that the Meſſiab was both 
promiſed and typified by this law, this religion, 
and the whole hiſtory of this myſtical people. 


And as if all this care was not enough, he alſo 
fent a great number of Prophets; who ſucceed- 


ing one another for a long courſe of years, 
promiſed this ſame Meſſiab, and marked out ſe- 
veral particularities of his life beforehand, in the 
writings which they publiſhed ſeparately, and at 
different times. And theſe are the books which 


compoſe The Scripture, and are the ſeveral parts 


of it; which when taken together, and conſi- 
dered in one view, give ſo complete, and ſo 
eee 5 c xact 
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exact a picture, of this Meffab, as made it not 


poſſible to miſtake him, when he ſhould come 


ro appear. Ar length, he came; ſubſtituted a 
more perfect law, and a more ſpiritual religion, 
in the room of the law and religion of the Jes; 
and abrogating the Old Covenant, made a New 
one inſtead of it, which ſhall continue to the end 
of the world. ee OF JD LIFT 5497 
Bor theſe are called Covenants, and Tefta- 
ments; and in Hebrew Berith, which fignifies, 
a contract, or agreement. The Greeks tranſlate 
it by &04xy1, which ſignifies, a diſpoſition, or a 
ſetting things in order; but it is likewiſe ſome- 
times taken for an agreement, a covenant, or a 
teſtament. And indeed they really were Cove- 
nants which God made with men; engaging 


| himſelf to make them happy, if they would o- 


bey his laws. The happineſs promiſed to the 
Jews was terreſtrial, a fruitful land; that pro- 
miſed to Chriſtians is more ſpiritual, and refined. 
The Firſt Covenant, was, as it were, ſigned with 
the blood of the victims which were ſlain, when 
it was entered into by God, and Moſes, and the 


children of Iſrael e. The Second Covenant was 


ſealed with the blood of JESUS CHRISTH; and 
as ſoon as he was dead, it became of full force. 
Which is the reaſon, why this Second Covenant 
is in a particular manner called a Teſtament; for 
as St. Paul fays, Where a teſtament is, there mu 
alſo of neceſſity be the death of the teſtator d. It 
was, I fay, for this reaſon, that Jesus CHRIST 
died; and it may alſo in ſome ſenſe be ſaid, that 
he died under the Old Teſtament too, ſince the 
death of the victims which were offered up un- 
der it, was the figure of his. From theſe two 
Covenants, or Teſtaments, ariſes the common di- 

* Ex. xiv. . © Heb. ix, 16, 
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viſion ef the Bible into The Old and New Teſta- 
ment: and the latter of theſe, is alſo called 
CL,, the Goſpel e, that is good news z; be- 
cauſe it contains the hiſtory of the accompliſh- 
ment, of the promiſes of God, of what paſſed 


at the convng of the Meffiah, and of what the. 


Jeus had ſo long expected. So that this book 
which points out to them the Maſiab, could 
not but have been very agreeable to them, if 
they had not been ill diſpoſed for receiving it. 


Fre whe aig W- 


Teſtament conſiſts, are theſe. 

Tx firſt five books of it, Genefs, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are called 
The Pentateuch; which is a term of a Greek ori- 
ginal, and ſignifies, five books. Moſes is the au- 
thor of them, and therefore they are likewiſe 


called The books of Moſes ; as they are called The 
a 


Geneſis. 


Law, becauſe they contain the 


1 w which God 
gave him. 


Trz Hebrews take the names of the ſacred 


books from the firſt words with which each 
book begins; but the Greeks take them from the 


ſubject matter of them. Thus the firſt of the 
canonical books is by the Hebrews called Bere- 
ſcith, which ſignifies, in the beginning , becauſe 
that is the firſt word of it: hut the Greeks call 


it Geneſis, becauſe the Creation of the world is 


the firſt thing it gives an account of. It con- 
tains likewiſe an account of the increaſe of man- 
kind; of their corruption; of their puniſhment 
by the waters of the deluge; of the calling of 


Abraham; of the riſe of the people of God; and 


of the manner, in which he was pleaſed to have 
them governed. This hiſtory reaches from the 


* Duaſi God's ſpell, i e. God's word. Saxon, 
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Creation, to the death of Joſeph, which con- 
tains the ſpace of 2369 years. This is the book, 
XZ which is called in the Second book of Samuel f, 
XZ The book of the juſt 8. It was ſo called, accor- 
ding to St. Jerome, becauſe this name was parti- 
cularly applied to Abraham, J/aac, and Jacob, 
whoſe hiſtory is recorded in Geneſis. | 
Tur word Exodus, which is at the head of Exodus. 
the ſecond of the five books of Moſes, is of 
2 Greek original, and ſignifies, The going out. This 
book was ſo called, becauſe it gives an account 
of the Iſraelites going out of Egypr. In it are 
related, the cruel ſlavery under which the Fews 
| SAR in Egypt; their miraculous deliverance 
rom it; their paſſage through the Red Sea; the 
hiſtory, of the eſtabliſnment of their law; of the 
manner in which God gave it to Moſes; and of the 
building of the Tabernacle; the miracles that were 
wrought in it, after it was built; and the manner 
how God, to ſhew that he was preſent in it, co- 
vered it with a bright cloud. This book contains 
the hiſtory of 145 years, from the death of Jo- 
ſeph, to the building of the Tabernacle. The 
Hebrews call it Yeelle Schemot, that 1s, theſe are 
the names, which are the firſt words with which 
it begins. Fe SEEN es 
THe third of the five books of Moſes is call- Leviticus. 
ed Leviticus, becauſe it contains the laws, which 
God commanded ſhould be obſerved by thoſe of 
the tribe of Levi, who miniſtred at the altar. 
It treats at large, of all the functions of the Le- 
vites; of the ceremonies of religion; of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſacrifices; of the diſtinction of 
clean, and unclean, beaſts; of the different feſ- 
tivals of the Jews; and of the year of Jubilee. 


ch. i. 18. 5 Book of Jaſher. Bug: 
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We have likewiſe an account here, of what hap- 
pened to the people of God, for the ſpace ot 
one month and a half; that is, from the time 
that the Tabernacle was erected, (which was the 
firſt day of the firſt month of the ſecond year, 


after the //raelites came out of Egypt,) to the ſe- 


cond month of the ſame year, when God com- 
manded the people to be numbered, as we ſee 
in the beginning of the following book. The 
Hebrews call it Faicre, that is, and he called, 


which is the firſt word of it: and they alſo call 


Numbers. 


it Thera Hacohanim, that is, The law of the 


Prieſts. [115380 | "or 91191 
IN the fourth book, which we call Numbers, 
Moſes numbers the Hraelites; and that too, in 
the beginning of the book, which ſhews from 


whence ut had its name. The Hebrews call it 


Vaiedaber, that is, and he pate. This book 


contains the hiſtory of all that paſſed, from the 


ſecond month, of the ſecond year, after the 
{/raelites came out of Egypt, to the beginning 
of the eleventh month of the fortieth year: that 
is, it contains the hiſtory of thirty nine years, 
or thereabouts. In it, we have alſo the hiſtory 


of the prophet Balaam, whom the king of the 


Midianites brought to curſe the people of God; 


but who, on the contrary, heaped bleſſings up- 


Deutero- 
nomy. 


on the Hraelites, and foretold the coming of the 
Meſſiah. It particularly mentions alſo, the two 


and forty encampments of the //aelites, in the 


wilderneſs. 


Tax fifth book is called Deuteronomy ; a 


Greek term. which ſignifies the ſecond lau, or 
rather, the repetition of the lau. Becauſe it does 
not contain a law different from that which was 
given on mount Sinai; bur it repeats the ſame 
law, in favour of the children of thoſe who had 

received 
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received it there, and were fince dead in the 
2 wilderneſs. The Hebrews call it, Elle-haddeba- 
vim, that is, Theſe are the-words, Deuteronomy 
begins with a ſhort account of what had paſſed 


in the wilderneſs ; and then Moſes repeats, what 
he had before commanded, in Exodus, Leviticus, 


1 
1 


and Numbers, and admoniſhes the people to be 


faithful in keeping the commandments of God. 
After this, he relates what had happened from 
the beginning of the eleventh month, to the 


ſeventh day of the twelfth month of the fame 


year, which was the fortieth after his leavi 
Egypt. The diſcourſe which is at the begin- 
ning of this book, was made to the people by 


Moſes, the firſt day of the eleventh month. Ac- 
cording to Joſephus, he died the twelfth z and 
the Hfraelites, as the Scripture ſays, mourned for 


him, in the plains of Moab thirty days; and 
conſequently, all the twelfth month. 38 
THe Jes call the Pentateuch, The Law, 


without doubt, becauſe the law of God which 
Moſes received on mount Sinai, is the principal 


part of it; and it is as little to be doubred, whe- 


ther th at great man was the author of the Pen- 
tateuch- This is expreſly declared, both in Ex- 


odus h and Deuteronomy i. But as an account is 


given of the death of Moſes in the laſt eight 


verſes of this book; it is therefore thought that 


theſe verſes were added, either by Joſhua, or Ez- 
ra. Joſephus's opinion concerning them, is very 


ſingular. He pretends that Moſes finding his 
death approaching, and being willing to prevent 


an error, into which the veneration the people 


had for him, might cauſe the Fews to fall, him- 
ſelf wrote this account; without which the 


d Exod, . — 5 Deut, . 9 


Jews 
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12 


Joſhua. 


Judges: 
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Jews would perhaps have taken it for granted, 


that. God had taken him. 

FROM theſe, we paſs on to the other books, 
which were written after the death of Moſes ; 
and which relate what happened to the Jews 
after they had loſt this law-giver. God did not 
upon his death abandon his people, or leave them 
without a conductor. Foſbua, by his order, took 
upon himſelf the conduct of them, and ſucceed- 
ed Moes, to whom he had been a faithful ſervant, 


and by whom he had been inſtructed in what he 


ought to do. It is uncertain, whether the book, 
which contains the hiſtory of this ſucceſſor of 
Moſes, be called Foſhua, from the ſubject of it, 
or from his having been the Author of it. But 
it is certain, that it contains an account of what 
paſſed from the death of Moſes, to that of Jo- 


ſbua. Nevertheleſs, there are ſeveral things in 1 


it, which did not come to pals till after the death 
of this great man, and which conſequently could 
not have been written by him. The common 
opinion as to the length of time it contains, is, 
that Joſbua diſcharged his office only for ſeven- 
teen years; and that therefore this book con- 
tains no more than the hiſtory of that number 
of years. . 
AFTER the death of Joſhua, the Iſraelites 
were governed by magiſtrates, who took no o- 
ther name bur of Juages; and the book which 
contains the hiſtory of theſe Judges, is called, 
The hook of Judges. This hiſtory begins with the 
death of Joſbua, and reaches to that of Samp/on. 
We here ſee the people of God often enſlaved, 


by way of puniſhment for their crimes; and of- 


ten delivered from ſlavery. Tawards: the end 
of it, we have ſome inſtances of this people's 
inclinatian to idalatry, and of the corruption of 

their 
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their manners, even before they had been brought 
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into ſlavery. We have here the hiftory of one 


ty years. 
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Micah of the tribe of Dan, who had in his houſe 
a Levite, who was the prieſt of an idol, which 
he worſhipped ; and the hiſtory of the Benja- 


mites, who abuſed a Levite's wife. This book 


contains the hiſtory of three hundred and ſeven- 


13 


DuRiNG the time of the government of Ruth. 


the Judges, there was a great famine in the land 


| of Iſrael, which forced Elimelech, who was of 


Bethlehem, to retire into the land of Moab, with 
his wife Naomi, and two children which he had 


by her. Elimelech died there; and after his death, 


Naomi married his two children to two Moabites, 


one of which was named Ruth. After this, theſe 


Which of them is not certainly known: ſome 


two children died, which made Naomi think of 
returning to Bethlehem. And upon her doing 
ſo, Ruth her daughter-in-law followed her, and 
according to the commandment of the law, was 
married to Booz, Elimelech's near relation, and 
the heir to his eſtate. The book which con- 


tains this hiſtory, is called The book of Ruth; 
and is indeed only the hiſtory of a Moabitiſh wo- 


man: but it gives us an inſtance of great pie- 
ty, and of a very particular providence of God. 
From the marriage of Booz and Ruth was born 
Obed, who was grand-father to David, who 
was one of the anceſtors of JESUS CHRIS r. 
The beginning of this hiſtory ſhews, that ir hap- 
pened in the time of the Judges, but under 


place it in the time of Shamgar, or of Deborah. 


As to the Author of this book; ſome think 


that the books of Judges, and Ruth, were both 
written by Samuel; others that rhey were writ- 
ten by Hezekiah z and laſtly, others pretend, that 
8 Ezra 


Kings. 
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Ezra was the Author of them. The Fews place 
the book of Ruth, among the five books which 
they uſually read on all the feſtivals in the year. 


Theſe five books are, The Song of Songs, Ruth, 


The Lamentations of Jeremiah, Eccleſiaſtes, and 


the book of Efther. In the Jewiſo Bibles they 


are printed apart by themſelves, and bound up 
together, 

THe four following books are called by the 
Greeks, and ſome Latins, The hiſtory of the Reigns. 
Others call them all, The hooks of the Kings, be- 


cauſe they give an account of the eſtabliſhment 


of the Monarchy, and of the ſucceſſion of the 
Kings, who reigned over the whole kingdom at 
firſt ; and over the kingdoms of Judab, and 1/- 
rael, after its diviſion. The hiſtory of Samuel, 
is at the beginning of theſe books, but it gives 


light to that of the Kings. The Fews call the 
two firſt of theſe books, The books of Samuel : 


perhaps, becauſe they contain the hiftory of the 
two kings, who were both anointed by Samuel; 


and becauſe what is ſaid of Saul in The firſt, and 


of David in The ſecond, proves the truth of Sa- 
muel's prophecies. They give the name of The 
books of the Kings, only to the other two, which 


are in the Latin, and French Bibles, the Third 


and Fourth books of Kings. MP 
| Tre Firſt book of Kings, or The firſt book of 


Samuel, contains the hiſtory of the high-pricſt Eli, 


of Samuel, and of Saul. As the firſt year of El?'s 
high-prieſthood falls on the year of the world 


2848, and the death of Saul, in 2949; the hiſ- 


tory of this book muſt therefore comprehend 
the ſpace of one hundred and one years. 
TE Second, contains the reign of David, 
which is the hiſtory of about forty years. Ir is 
commonly believed, that Samuel, Nathan, and 


0 Gad 


oy” * %h 
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Cad, are the Authors of theſe two books; and 
indecd they are (in the end of the firf book of 


XZ Chronicles *) ſaid to be David's biftorians. 


THE Third, or according to the Hebrews, 


The firſ# book of Kings, begins with relating 


the manner of Solomon's coming to the crown, 


and contains the hiſtory of all his reign. After that 
follow the diviſion of the kingdom, and the 


hiſtory of four kings of Judah, and eight kings 


of 1/rae]l. All theſe reigns, including that of 


Solomon, which takes up the firſt forty years, 


contain the ſpace of 126 years. 


Tux Fourth is the hiſtory of ſixteen. Kings 
of Judah, and twelve Kings of Jrael. Ir like- 
wiſe ſpeaks of the Prophets who lived in their 
time. Who were the Authors of theſe two 


laſt books, is not known. They who attribute 
them to Feremiah, or Ezra, don't give very 
convincing proofs of their opinion. But it is 


15 


eaſy to ſee, that it is a ſort of collection of ſeve- 


ral particular hiſtories. 


Tux name of Paralipomens is given to the Chronichs 


two books which follow thoſe of The Kings. 
In the Greek tongue, from whence it is taken, 
it ſignifies, The hiſtory of things omitted. And 


indeed it is a ſupplement containing what had 


been omitted in the Pentateuch, the books of 


Joſbua, Judges, and Kings; or rather it is a ful- 


ler deſcription of what had been only briefly re- 
lated. Some give them the name of Chronicles; 
becauſe they are very exact in mentioning the 
time when every thing was tranſacted. We di- 


vide them into two books, but the 7eus make 


but one of them, which they call Dibre Haja- 

mim, that is, an Hiſtorical Journal; the matter 

of them having been taken from the journals of 
Ch. ix. 29. 
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Ezra. 
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the Kings. But in Scripture- language, the word 
day often ſignifies the year, and in this ſenſe, we 
by Hiſtorical Journal, may well underſtand, An- 
nals. The generally-· received opinion is, that Ez- 
ra was the Author of them. In the Firſt, he 
begins with a ſuccin& hiſtorical abridgment, 
from the creation of Adam, to the Fews return 
from their captivity; and then he reſumes 
the hiſtory of David, and carries it on to the 


conſecration of Solomon, that is, down to the 


year before CHRIST 1015. The hiſtory of the 
Second book reaches down to the year before 


CHrisT f36; when upon the expiration of 


the ſeventy years of the captivity, Cyrus gave 
the Jews leave to return into their own country. 
- Ezra wrote the hiſtory of the return of the 


Fews from the captivity of Babylon into Faded. 


It is the hiſtory of about 82 years, from the 


 by/es being dead in Perſia, and his father-in-law 
Cyaxares in Media) to the year 35570, which 


Nehemiah. 


year of the world 3468, when Cyrus became 
maſter of the Eaſtern empire (his father Cam- 


was the twentieth year of the reign of Artax- 


erxes, ſurnamed Longimanus. This book bears 


the name of Ezra who was the Author of it, 
THE next book is a continuation of that of 

Ezra; and therefore it is by ſome called, The 

Second book of Ezra. But nevertheleſs, it was 


Nebemiah, whoſe name it alſo bears, who wrote 


it; as is faid, by the advice of Ezra, It con- 


tains the re- eſtabliſnment of Jeruſalem, the Tem- 


ple, and the worſhip of God: it is the hiſtory 


of about 31 years, that is to fay, from the twen- 


rieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 


to the reign of Darius Nothus his ſon, which 


began in the year of the world 3581. 
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AFTER this general hiſtory of the Jews, Tobit. 


follow * the hiſtories of particular perſons. The 


firſt is that of Tobit, who was a very good man. 


The book that contains his hiſtory, bears his 


name. We ſee in his life, an inſtance of a great 
piety, and heroick patience, and of a ſingu- 
lar providence of God, towards his ſervants. 
Tobit lived under the reign of Shalmaneſer king 


of Mria, in whoſe reign he was carried into 


captivity l. EF 
AFTER the book of Tobit, follows the hiſ- 


tory of Judith, who delivered Bethulia in a mi- 


Judith. ; 


raculous manner, by killing Holofernes. Great 


diſputes are raiſed about the time of this hiſtory z 


but I have not room to mention the different 


opinions concerning it ® ; and ſhall paſs them 


over in ſilence, as 1 ſhall do thoſe about the book 


of Efther, which follows. 


T 1s book, which bears the name of Ef- Eſther. 


ber, 1s the hiſtory of another deliverance of the 
Jews, wihch is as miraculous as that of Judith. 
And it was performed by the hands of another 
Heroine, named Efher. The Scripture ſays, 
it happened under the reign of Ahaſuerus king of 
Perſia ; but as there have been ſeveral Perſian 
kings of that name, it is not exactly known in 
which of their reigns it is to be dated. l 


AFTER theſe Lives, or particular Hiſtories, Job: 


follows in the order of the ſacred books, the 
hiſtory of Fob. Which is not only a narration 
of his actions, but contains alſo the entire diſ- 
courſes which this good man had, with his wife, 
and his friends; and is therefore one of the moſt 


According to the Vulgate; 
I See Prid. Con. P. i. B. 3. Under the year 612. 
= See Prid. Con. P. i. B. 1. Under the year 655. 


Vor, II. C eloquent 
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eloquent books in the Holy Scriptures. It relates 1 
| the terrible tryals to which God put the virtue 
| of this great man, and his invincible patience, i 
and the fublime diſcourſes he had with his friends 

in the time of his humiliation. I 
Palm. NEX x to the Hiſtorical books of Scripture 
| follow the Moral ones. The firſt of thele is the 
book of P/alms, which are likewiſe in ſome 
meaſure hiſtorical. For they recite the miracles 
which God had wrought, and are as it were an 


abridgment of all that had been done for the 74 
6 raelites, and had happened to them. The He- 
brews call them, The book of Praiſes”, by which 
; they mean, of the praiſes of God. The word 
; | P/alm is Greek, and properly ſignifies the ſound 


of a ſtringed inftrument of muſick. The He- 
brews (ung the P/alms with different inſtruments, 
We make but one book of them all; but the 
Hebrews divide them into five parts, which all 
end with the words Amen, Amen. Though the 
P/alms bear the name of David, yet they were 
not all compoſed by him: ſome of them are 
more ancient, and others are of a later date than 
ul | his time; ſome of them belong to Moſes, Samu- 
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| LS el, and Ezra, Not that I am of opimon, that 
| all they whoſe names they bear, were the true 
f ; 

| Authors of them; it is more probable, that 
j thele are only the names of thoſe, to whom they 


were firſt given to ſing. 
Proyerbs, A FTER the Palms, arc The Proverbs, which 
are a collection of moral ſentences, of which 
Solomon was the Author. The Greeks give them 
this name, but the Hebrews call them Mz/le, that is 
Parables, or Compariſons ; and the word may 
alſo ſignify, Sentences, or Maxims, Ir is a col- 


* Sepher Tephillira, 


lection 
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lection of divine precepts, proper for every age, 


7 


and every condition of life. 
3) THE book which follows is alſo a Moral one, Eccleſi- 
and was compoſed by Solomon. The Greeks call aſtes. 
it Eccleſiaſtes, which anſwers to the name of Co- 
Heleth, which the Hebrews give it. Both theſe 
words ſignify in our language, a Preacher, or 
= one who ſpeaks in an aſſembly. This book is an 
admirable picture of the vanity of the world. 
AMoNG the Moral books is alſo reckoned, Song of 
The Song of Songs; that is to fay, according to Songs. 
the Hebrew manner of ſpeaking, an excellent 
2 Song, or Poem. This book has nothing of mo- 
d W rality in it, and therefore I believe the only rea- 
d ſon of its being placed here, is, becauſe it was a 
a third work of Solomon for there is no one mo- 
. ral or religious maxim in it; the name of God is 
not ſo much as once mentioned in it. It is thought 
Ito be a fort of Epithalamium, which expreſſes 
the chaſte and virtuous defires of ſouls, in a very 
tender manner: or rather it is a piece full of my- 
© 8 fteries, which reciprocally repreſent the love of 
a  Jesus CHRIST, for his ſpouſe, and her love for 
him. And it is neceſſary, that we ſhould be 
filled with this ſpiritual love, before we under- 
Ce take to read this book ; for it were in vain for 
nt  aheart which has never been warmed with the ar- 
Y | dours of divine love, to attempt to underſtand 
the enflamed expreſſions with which this book 
his filled. We learn from St. Jerome, that the 
h | Fews were not permitted to read this Song, or 
n | the firſt chapters of the book of Geneſis, till 
is they were thirty years old, And perhaps it may 
not be uſeleſs to obſerve here, that it is not the 
Author who ſpeaks. in this ſong, but fictitious 
perſons, whom if I may ſo ; he introduces 
as upon a ſtage; and in this ſenſe, it may be ſaid 
n | tobe a ſort of dramatick poem, C 2 To 
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f Wiſſom. To theſe three books of Solomon, are joined ® i 
g two other books of morality; the firſt of which 
; is called, Wiſddom. This book ſpeaks in a moſt i 
exalted manner, both of the wiſdom of God, 
and that of man; ſo that it takes its name, from 
the ſubject matter of it. It is called in Greek, 
The wi/dom of Solomon, which does not imply that 
Solomon was the Author of it, but only that 
it is an imitation of his ſtyle and manner of 
thinking. 
Eecleſiaſti- T HE book which follows that of Wiſdom, 
ous. is entirely Moral. It is called Eccleſiaſticus; but | 
it muſt not therefore be confounded with Eccle= 
ſiaſtes, which is a different book from it. Eccle- 
frafticus was ſo called, according to St. Auſtin, 
becauſe it was read in the Church. For the an- 
_ cients, as will be ſhewn hereafter, divided thoſe 
books, which they called Holy, into two ſorts. 
Some they called Canonical, becauſe being indiſ- 
putably the work of the HoL Y GHOST, 
they were therefore the rule of faith and man- 
ners. And others they called Eccleſiaſtical, be- 
cauſe they were read in The Church; tho' only as 
books of piety, but not as books of an infallible 
authority. Others think it was called Eccleſfaſti- 
cus, to diſtinguiſh it from the Eccleſiaſtes of So- 
lomon; and at the ſame time to ſhew, that there 
was a great relation between them. As indeed 
their rules and maxims are really very much alike. 
It was likewiſe called by the Greek name Panare- 
on; which was as much as to call it, The abridg- 
ment of all virtues. Its preſent Ereek title is, The 
wiſdom of Feſus the ſon of Sirach. In the pro- 
logue, the Author ſhews plainly enough, who 
he was, and when he wrote, and what were his 
motives to Write it. a 
In the Vulgate, 
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= As to the Prophets, all the Old Teſtament is The Pro- 
one continued prophecy of IESsus Cnrisr ; ſo Phets. 


that, all the books of which it conſiſts are in 
ſome ſenſe Prophetical. But this name is more 
eſpecially given to thoſe books which were writ- 
ten by pexſons, who had a clearer knowledge of 
futurity ; who forewarned both kings, and peo- 
ple, of what would happen to them ; and who 
at the ſame time, pointed out, what the Mef#ah 
was todo, whom they who are acknowledged to 
have been Prophets had always in view : and this 
is what ought moſt eſpecially to be taken notice 
of in their writings. For at the ſame time that 
they ſpoke of things preſent, or things that were 
ſhortly to come to paſs; they in their prophecies 
comprehended under them, the things which 


were not to be brought to paſs till a great while 
after, namely, till the Meſſiab came. So that, 


there is a double ſenſe to be ſought for, in all 


their writings : the one, that which related to 
the then preſent time, or the things which were 


to come to paſs ſoon after; the other, that which 
relates to JESUS CHRIST, whois typified in 
the greateſt part of thoſe things, which were 
the immediate ſubjects of their prophecies. 
THE works of the Prophets are divided into 


two parts; the firſt of which contains The Greater, 


and the ſecond, The Leſſer, Prophets. Which is 


a diſtinction that does not at all relate to the 
perſons of the Prophets, but only to the bulk of 


their works. The Greater Prophets are, Iſaiah, 


Ezechiel, Daniel, and Jeremiah, to which ſome 


have joined Baruch, who was his Secretary: 


(The Lamentations of Jeremiah make a ſeparate 
book by themſelves, and contain that Prophet's 
predictions of the deſtruction of the city of 7e- 


ruſalem, and of the captivity of the people.) and 
= = ' The 
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The Leſſer Prophets are, Hoſea, Joel, Amos, O- | 
 badiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Ze- 


pbaniab, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, They i 
were formerly contained in one ſingle volume, 


which the Hebrews call Theareaſar; which is a 
Chaldee term, and ſignifies 7welve : ſo that, this 


is the ſame thing as if they had called it, The 


The Acts 
of the A- 
poſtles. 


St. Paul's 
Epiſites- 


body. 


book of the twelve. 


Maccabees. THE laſt books of the Old Teftament, are 
The books of Maccabees, which contain the, hiſ- 
tory of all that thoſe brothers, who were called 
Maccabees, did for their religion, and for the li- 


berty of the people of God. 
THE whole New Teſtament is called the Go/- 
pel, as has been ſaid; but this name is moſt par- 


ticularly appropriated to the hiſtory of the life 
of JESUS CHRIST, from his nativity to his 
aſcenſion ; and the four Authors who have writ» 


ten it, are therefore called Evangelifs, But I 
ſhall ſay little of the different books of the New 
Teſtament, becauſe they are known to every 


THE four Evangeliſts are St. Matthew, 


St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John; but as theſe- 


four writers were all inſpired by the ſame Spirit, 


and do all write the ſame hiſfory of Jesvs CHRIST, 


their works do therefore in effect make but one 
Goſpel. — 


ArTE n the Goſpel, or Hiſtory of our Lord 


Ixsus ChRIsT, follows the hiſtory of what paſ- 
ſed after his aſcenſion, and was tranſacted by the 


Apoſtles. And therefore the book which con- 
tains this hiſtory, is called, The Acts of the A. 


poſtles. It is an hiſtory of the riſing Church, 
for about the ſpace of thirty years. 1 
NE xx to this come The Epiſtles of St. Paul. 
They are in number fourteen z one, to the Ro- 
mans 
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mans; two, to the Corinthians; one, to the 
Calatians; one, to the Epheſians; one, to the 
Pbilippians; one, to the Coloſſians; two, to the 
EE 7he/alonians; two, to Timothy; one, to Titus; 
one, to Philemon; and one, to the Hebrews, 


* 
- 
* 


As my deſign in this firſt chapter, is only to give 
the Reader barely an idea of the books of Scrip- 


ture, it is not neceſſary that I ſhould here en- 


large upon theſe Epiſtles; they are too well 
known to need it. They contain that part of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which immediately e 
after what is related in The Acts. The principal 
matter contained in them, is the eſtabliſnment 
or confirmation of the doctrine which JxS US 
CHRIST taught his diſciples. According as 
the difficulties which raiſed diſputes among the 
Chriſtians, or the hereſies, which ſprung. up in 
the Church from the firſt age of it, required, 
St. Paul in thefe Epiſtles clears up, and proves 
all matters of faith, and gives excellent rule sof 
morality. His Epiſtles ought to be looked on 
as a commentary on, or an interpretation of, the 
four books of the Goſpel. 3 
Sr. Paul wrote either to the Churches of ſome 
particular places, or to ſome particular perſons; but 
the other Epiſtles which follow his, are called 
Catholic, becauſe they were not addreſſed to 
any particular Church, as his were, but to the 
whole Church in general. Theſe are, one, of 
St. James; two, of St. Peter; three, of St. John; 
and one, of St. Jude. 5 8 
Tx laſt book of the New Teffament is called 
the Apocalypſe, or Revelation. It contains the 
myſtical viſions, which St. John ſaw, in the Iſ- 
land of Patmos, 6 
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ceived the Old from the Jews z and it is from 
them therefore, that we muſt learn what number 


The num- 
ber of the 
Canonical 
books ac- 

cording to 
the Jews. 


T HAT nothing may be omitted in our hiſ- 


were placed, and how they were divided; and 
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Of the diviſion of the ſacred books, and the 
different manner of dividing them, of the 
great and leſſer ſettions ; and of the diuiſi- ® 
on of them into chapter and verſe. 


rory of the ſacred books, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould enquire, in what manner they 


into thoſe other particulars, which are compre- 
hended in the title of this. chapter. We have | 
already ſaid, that the firſt diviſion of the whole 
Scripture is, into the Ola, and New Teſtament. 
The New belongs to the Chriſtians, but we re- 


of books it contains, and every thing elſe which 
is the ſubject of our preſent enquiry, ſo far as it 
relates to the Old Teſtament. - pee 
Joſepbus and Philo reckon two and twenty Ca- 
nonical books in the Old Teſtament, which is the 
number of the letters in the Hebrew alphabet. 
And in order to this, they join the book of 
Ruth, to that of Judges, and the Lamentations 
of Feremiah, to the other works of that Prophet. 
But ſome other Fewiſh doctors divide the [Be 
of Ruth, from that of Judges, and making like- 


WY 1 1 8 1 


wiſe a ſeparate book of the Lamentations of Je- 


remiah, reckon four and twenty books in 


all. And in order to accommodate this number 
to that of the letters of the alphabet, they re- 


peat the Jod three times, as they ſay, in honour 
to the great name of God, Fehovah, of which 


Jod is the firſt letter; and in Chaldee, three Fods 


together 


— 
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oogether expreſs this adorable name. As theſe 
acred books every where preach Jesus CHRIST, 
t. Jerom pretends that St. 7ohn had them in 
view, when in his Revelation he ſpeaks of the 
Hour and twenty Elders, who fell down at the feet 
of the Lamb to worſhip him. 
Bur whether we reckon twenty four, or but The Jewiſh | 
twenty two, of theſe books, the Jews divide Mer of 
them into three claſſes; namely, The Law, The For — 
Prophets, and The Hagiographa. All thele books 
are indeed /acred, but having no particular name 
/ for rhoſe of the third claſs, they therefore call them 
Hagiographa, i. e. ſacred books. And ſome will have 
it, that J=svs CHRIST alludes to this diviſion of the 
e Scriptures, when he ſays p, that All things muſt be 
© I fulfilled that were written in the Law of Moſes, and 
in The Prophets, and in The Pſalms concerning him. 
(For by the book of the P/alms, they underſtand 
n all the books of this third claſs.) The Law com- 
r prehends The Pentateuch, that is, Genefis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 'The 
CY Prophetical books are eight; in that claſs which 
the Hebrews call The Former Prophets, are, 1. 
Joſbua, 2. Judges and Ruth, 3. Samuel, or what 
the Larins call The firſt and ſecond book of 
Kings, 4. Kings: and in the other claſs which 
f they call The Latter Prophets, are 5. 1ſaiah, 6. 
5 = Jeremiah, 7. Ezechiel, and 8. The twelve leſſer 
t. | Prophets. The Hagioprapha or Sacred books are 
k nine; 1. Fob, 2. The Pſalms, 3. The Proverbs, 
4. Eccleſiaſtes, 7. Song of Songs, 6. Daniel, 7. 
Chronicles, 8. Ezra, and 9. Eſther 4. The Jews 
n do not put Daniel in the rank of a Prophet, 
r though they acknowledge him to have been a 
man inſpired by God; and confeſs that his writings 
rare full of the cleareſt prophecies concerning the 
1 P Luke xxiv. 4. See Prid, Con. P. 1. B. 5. under 
S the year 446. p. 261, 262, of the Folio Edition, eaves 
| n time 
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time of the Meffah's coming, and what ſhould 
happen to their nation. But for thoſe reaſons Jesvs. il 
Cnnxisr gives him the name of a Prophet; and 


the Jewiſh doctors are much perplexed to find 
out a reaſon why they do not *. It is, ſays Mai- 
monides, becauſe every thing that Daniel wrote, 


was not revealed to him when he was awake and 


had the uſe of his reaſon, but in the night, and 
in obſcure dreams. Bur this 1s a very unfatisfac- 
tory account of it. Others think, that the 


name of a Prophet, was ordinarily given to thoſe 


only, who were of a certain college, and whole | 


buſineſs it was to write the annals; and that there- 


The diſſe , 


fore their works were ranked among the prophe- 
tical books, though they did not contain any 
one prediction of any thing to come, as the 
books of Joſhua, and Judges; whilft on the con- 
trary, the works of thoſe who were not of theſe 
colleges of the Prophets, were not ranked a- 
mong the prophetical books, though they con- 
tained true prophecies. 8 

THE Latins agree with the Fews, as to the 


rent man number of the P/alms, which is an hundred and 


ner of di- 
viding the 


Pſalms a- 


mong the 


Jews, and 


Greeks, 


and Latins. 


The Jew- 


fifty; but both they, and the Greeks, divide 
them differently from the Hebrews. In the Greek 
Bible, and the Yulgate, the ninth and tenth ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, make but one P/alm; 
and therefore in order to make up the num- 
ber of an hundred and fifty, the hundred and 
forty- ſeventh is divided into two. I obſerve this, to 
prevent the Reader's being ſurprized, if he ſhould 
find any quotations out of the Hebrew-Plalms, to 
difagree with thoſe of the Greek, and Vulgate. 
THis is the general diviſion of the ſacred 


iſh divipo- books among the Fews. But they divide the 


of the Pen- 


tateuch, 


Pentateuch in particular, into Paragraphs, or 


| r See Prid, Con, P. 1. B. 3. under the year 534+ 
| 3 | : Sections 
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ions, which they call Paraſbes; and which 
ey divide into Great, and Little Sections. The 
at ones contain as much as was formerly (and 
this day they do the ſame,) read in a week. 
Where are in all fifty four, inaſmuch as there 
Way be fo many weeks in a year; for the Jews, 
bas been obſerved, are obliged to read all the 
WPentateuch over every year f, finiſh it on the 


„ 


bbath-day *. In the calendar I have given, I 
Eckon but two and fifty weeks in the year, fo 
hat two and fifty ſections would do for them; 
ut the Jes in this diviſion had regard to their 
tercalary year, which conſiſts of thirteen 
onths; and therefore in the ordinary year, that 
jothing might be omitted, they made two 
pf theſe Sections into one. The Lune Sections, 
which are ſubdiviſions of the Greater, are made 
ccording to the ſubjects they treat of. And 
heſe Great and Little ſections are again of two 
orts; one of which is called Petuchot, that is, 
Dpen Sections, and the other Setheumoth, that is, 
lofe Sections. The former begin, in the He- 
brew Bibles, always at the beginning of lines, 
and are marked with three D Pe's, if it be a 
reat Section, and with only one, if it be a Lit- 
tle Section; becauſe Pe is the firſt letter of the 
rord Petuchot. Every Open Section takes its 
name from its firſt word; and thus the firſt Sec- 
ion in the whole Bible is called Bereſchith, which 
is the firſt word of the book of Geneſis. The 
Cloſe Sections begin in the middle of a line, and 
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Maim. Hilcoth. Tephil. c. xiii. 1. t And from the time 
e Antiochus Epiphanes, they alſo divided the Prophets into 54 
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Synagogue-ſervice. See Prid. Con. P. 1, B. 5, under the year 
446. and p. 262, 263. of the Fol. Edit. 


1 are 


eaſt of Tabernacles, and begin it again the next 


ſeclions, which afterwards made the ſecond leſſons in the Jewiſh 
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are marked with the letter d Samech, which is 
the firſt letter of the word Sethumoth; if it be a 
Great Section it has three Samechs, if but a Lit- 
le one, only one. : 
EVER Great Section is allo again divided 
into ſeven parts, which are read by ſo many 
different perſons. « If any Prieſt be preſent, he 
begins, and a Levite reads after him; and in the 
choice of the reſt, regard is had to their dignity 
and condition. The Fews alſo divide the Pro- 
phetical books, which they read jointly with thoſe 
of Moſes, in the ſame manner. And theſe divi- 
ſions they call Hafteres, a term which ſignifies 
in Hebrew, to diſmiſs, or ſend away; becauſe af- 
ter this reading was over, they diſmiſſed the peo- 
ple. I relate theſe cuſtoms of the Fews, to 
ſhew that that of the Church which relates to 
her reading the ſacred books in her offices, is 
derived from the Synagogue. What part of the 
Law and Prophets the Jews read every month, 
may be ſeen in the Jewiſh calendar, which we 
have given in the former part of this work. 
Bur beſide all theſe, there are alſo other Sec- 
tions which the Jews call Sidras. They are leſs 
than the Paraſhes, and were marked in the fa- 
cred books, by the Maſorites, either according 
to the diverſity, or relation, of the paſſages; 
which they intended to clear up, by this di- 
viſion. 1 lk 
The diviſion THE Jews call the diviſion of the Holy Scrip- 
of the Scri- tures into chapters, Perachim, which ſignifies 
ptures into Fragments. The Chriſtians at firſt imitated the 
8. 4 Jews in their manner of dividing the Scripture, 
Bs "and afterwards the Jews in their turns, adopted 
the Chriſtian manner of doing it. Some pretend, 
that cardinal Hugo was the author of the latter; and 
that it was he who divided the Scripture into 


Chapters, 


9 
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chapters, as it now ſtands; but others pretend, 


a that this was done in the time of Charles the 


ol : Great. Theſe Chapters are alſo at preſent divid- 


ed into verſes, which break off the connexion 
of the text, and divide the ſentences from one an- 
W other, whether they be entire or no. In the 


Hebrew Bibles, there is a ſort of accent, which 
the Hebrew Grammarians call Soph paſuch, 
whereby they make this diſtinction. Elias the 
Levite obſerves, that this ſort of diviſion was 
not formerly in uſe among the Hebrews; and to 
this day, the book of, the Law, which is read 
in the 88 every ſabbath- day, has none 
of theſe diſtinctions, that is, is not divided into 


ſaying 5 K Preface to the Books of Chronicles, 
and 1/aiah, that for the eaſe of the Reader, he 
had obſerved the ſame diſtinction of verſes 
in his Latin edition, and had placed them in the 
{ame manner, as he had found them divided in 


the Hebrew. But this holy Doctor may ſpeak 


only of the firſt diviſions. The verſes as they 
now ſtand, are the invention of our Printers, a 
little after their art was firſt diſcovered Þ. 

THe diviſion of books into Great and Little 
Sections, does without doubt contribute to the 


clearing up of their matter. And for this rea- 


ſon, and becauſe they found it practiſed in the 
Synagogues, the Chriſtians alſo who imitated all 


that was good in them, divided the books of 


the New Teſtament into what the Greeks call 


Pericopes, that is, Sections, that they might be 


v The Engliſh Reader has a very complete hiſtorical account of 


the diviſion of the Scripturesginto chapters and verſes, Prid. Con. 
P. 1, B. 5. under the year 446. p. 263,-270, of the Fol, Edit. 


read 


verſes, as the Hebrew Bibles generally are. Ne- 
vertheleſs Sixtus Siennenſis quotes St. Ferom, as 
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New Teſtament, as they are at preſent divided, is 
attributed to Robert Stephens v. Henry his fon 
gives him the honour of it, in his preface to his | 


| uſed, agree that a much more conwiient one 
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read in their order. Each of theſe Sections con- 
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tained under the ſame title, all the matters that 


had any relation to one another, and were ſo- 
lemnly read in the Churches by the publick rea- 
ders, after the Deacon had admoniſhed the faith- 
ful to be very attentive to it, crying with a loud 


voice ATTENDAMUS, Let us be attentive. The 
name of Titles was given to theſe Sections, be- 
cauſe each of them had its own Title. The di- 


viſion by verſes in general is very ancient; bur | 


the number of the verſes both of the Old and 


Concordance of the New Teflament. They, who 
moſt approve of this diviſion, as it is at preſent 


might be made: ſince it often happens, that 
things which ought to be ſeparated, are joined 
together; and things which ought to be joined 
together, are divided. : 5 


The diviſon. THE New Teſtament may be divided into Hi/- 
of the New frical, Doctrinal, and Prophetical books. The 


Teſtam 


ent. Hiſtoricgl are the four Goſpels, and The Adts of 


the Apoſtles, which contain the hiſtory of the 


life of JESUS CHRIS r, and of the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the Church. The Do#rinal, are the 


Epiſtles of St. Paul, and the other Apoſtles. And 
the Revelations is a Propetical book which fore- 
tells what is to happen to the Church. 


Nur the diviſion of the Old Teſtament by verſes, but that of 


the New only, is aſcribed to Robert Stephens. Prid. 161d. 
a | 
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CHAP. II. 


3 Of the Authors of the ſacred books, and the 


| time when they were written. 


books were written by men inſpired with the 
oLY GHosrT, who were themſelves enligh- 
tened, and their pens directed, by HIM; but 
nevertheleſs, it may not be improper to enquire, 
who were the perſons God was graciouſly pleaſed 
to make uſe of in writing them, and at what 
time they lived. 7 
TE Pentateuch is indiſputably the work of Penta- 
Moſes. An hundred paſſages, drawn as well from teuch. 
the Pentateuch itſelf, as from the other ſacred 
books, prove it. The objections that are made 
againſt it, are all eaſily ſolved; as that in parti- 
cular is, wherein it is inferred from the account 
that is given of his death at the end of Deute- 
ronamy, that he could not be the author of that 
book. For learned men make no difficulty of 
granting, that Ezra, who collected the Cano- 
nical books, at the return from the captivity, 
might put ſome notes in the margin, which are 
ſince crept into the text; or that he might add 
ſome es to them, which he thought ne- 
ceſſary either to clear up the hiſtory, or com- 
plete it. OY OT, 
Jaſbua ſeems to declare clearly enough *, that joſhua. 
he is the author of the book which bears his 
name: but nevertheleſs, ſome learned men are 
of opinion, that it was not written till after the 
death of Solomon. | | 


Ti is taken for granted, that all the ſacred 


* Joſh, xxix, 26. 


THE 
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Ruf. 
Samuel, 


Kings, 


Chronicles. Chronicles, were written by Ezra, who com- 


For every Prophet to write down the tranſactions 


of Samuel to what we call The firſt book of 


ſame perſon who lived in the time of Saul and Da- 
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Tux Author of the book of Judges, is un- 
known. Some attribute it to Samuel, whom 
they likewiſe make the Author of the book of 
Ruth, and of the two books which bear his 
Ix is probable that The books of Kings, and 


| 


oſed them from ſeveral memoirs. Theodoret, in WM: 

is Preface to the book of Kings, ſpeaks of them 
thus: There have been, ſays he, many Prophets, 
whoſe writings are loft, and whom we bad not 
known any thing of, if they had not been mentioned 
in The book of Chronicles. It was cuſtomary Wb: 


of his own. time; and hence it is, that the He- Wat 
brews and Syrians, give the name of The Prophecy 


Kings. The reading of this book is ſufficient to re 
convince us of this truth. For the Authors of The MC 
books of Kings could not have compoſed them, till Ih 
long after the things which are mentioned in them, 
Were tranſacted. For hows« could it be, that the 


vid, ſhould give an account of what paſſed in the 
reigns of Hezekiah, Joſiah, and Nebuchadnez- 
zar; of the wars which the Jews then maintain- Han 
ed; of the ſiege of Jeruſalem z the captivity of the 
people; their tranſportation into Babylon; and the v 
death of Nebuchadnezzar? hence it is there- Wir 
fore clear, That every Prophet wrote an account of In 
what was tranſacted in his own time; That others Ir 
baving collected theſe memoirs together, compoſed 
The books of Kings out of them; and That the 
other hiſtorians who lived ſince them, compoſed 
The books of Chronicles of thoſe things which In 
they who went before them, had omitted. U 


X 
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3 Ir is not known, who were the Authors of Judith, | 
he books of Judith, Tobit, and Eſther. Eſther 
bo THERE is a great diverſi ity of opinions about 
1 he Author of the book of Job, and the time Job 

hen it was written. 


1 THouvcn the P/alter bears David's name, ye tant | 
-eere not all the P/alms compoſed by him. They, Eccleſiaf. 
nike the books of Proverbs, and Eccleſiaſtes, tes. 
n : hich are attributed to Solomon, are the works 
„ef ſeveral perſons. But the learned agree, that 


rhe Song of Songs is entirely Solomon's. And pong of 

Wome of the Fathers have thought, that the Wildom. 

ook of Wiſdom was his; but St. Jerome at- 

tributes ir to Philo. He ſays, that the genius 

and character of the Greek orators appear in it. 

Some think that this Philo was the ſame with 

that Alexandrinus, of whom we have ſome works 

'o remaining, and who lived under the Emperors, 

e N Claudius, and Cains: but others think him to 

have been a more ancient writer. 1 
Ecclefiaſticus was written in Hebrew, by Fe- kcdelaſi. 

us, the ſon of Sirach; and tranſlated into Greek, c. E 

by another Feſus, who was nephew, or — 

nephew to the former. SO 

ThE Authors of the books of the Maccabees, Maccabees. 
are not known v. 

Tre Prophecies bear the names of told to Prophets. 
whom they belong 2. Some men of underſtand- 
ing, are of opinion, That the Prophets made abridg- 
ments of the diſcourſes they had made, and fixed 
them upar the gates of the temple, that all the peo- 


Y See Prid. Con. P. 2. B. 3. Under the year 166. 

Mr. Mede was of opinion, that the latter part of Zechariah? s pro- 

phecies (viz. 9, 10, 11. chap. Ge.) do rather belong to Jere- 

miah, than him; and that not only, becauſe the paſſage quoted 
from Tech. xi. 13. is by St. Matthew called Jeremy's, Matt. 

xxvil. 9, 10. but alſo for other reaſons, which we ſee in his works, 
p. 786, 833. 
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ple might read them; and That after they had been 
there long enough, the miniſters of the temple 
might take them away, and place them among 
the archives; which is the reaſon, why we have 


not the Prophecies, in the order in which they 


were written. But the interpreters of Scripture 


have long ſince laboured to reſtore that order, 


The Books 
of the New 
Teſtament, 


according to the courſe of their hiſtory. 


Ir is well enough known, who were the Au- 


thors of the books of the New Teſtament ; they 
are named in the beginning of every book, ex- 


cept The As of the Apoſtles; which neverthe- 


leſs St. Lake ſhews himſelf to have been the 


author of, plainly enough. It was long diſput- 
ed, whether St. Paul, was the author of The 


Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſome, as Tertullian, at- 
tribute it to St. Barnabas; others, to St. Luke; 
others, to St. Clemens. And ſome think that 


St. Paul dictated ir, and St. Luke wrote it; and 


this is the reaſon, why the name of the true 
Author, whom the Jews did not love, was not 


put to it. But we ought to ſay of this Epiſtle, 


what Gregory the Great ſays of the book of Fob; 
It is a vain thing to diſpute about them who wrote 


Theſe books, if men are once truly perſuaded, that the 


HoLy Ghost is the Author of them. 


WuHen we know the Author of a book, and 


the time in which he lived, this conſequently 


ſhews the time, when that book was written 
and as then, we have ſet down, the times 
in which Moſes, Joſhua, David, Solomon, Ezra, 


Tjaiah, and the other Prophets lived, in our a- 


bridgment of the Fewiſh hiſtory, we have no 
occaſion to add here a chronological table of their 

works. 
Bur that is not the caſe with reſpc& to 
the new New Teffament. We can only know 
4 al 
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at what time the authors of theſe books wrote 
them, by the channel of tradition; without 
which it would be impoſſibe to prove that any of 
them were truly theirs, whoſe names they bear. 
It is certain, that Jesvs CHRIST wrote nothing 
himſelf; and it is no where ſaid in Scripture, 
that he commanded his Apoſtles to do ſo. God 
had on the contrary, formerly ſaid by the mouth 
of the Prophet Jeremiah, I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts 
which led the Holy Fathers to ſay, that the 
Church might have ſubſiſted without the Scrip- 
ture, if Chriftians had continued in Charity and 
Truth. And indeed, as ſeveral of the books 
quoted in Scripture are loſt, why could not we 
have been Chriſtians, as we now arc, if thoſe 
books we have, had been loft too? A living 
tradition might have been ſufficient for it. And 
this is what St. Chryſoſtom lays, *; Our life 
ought to be ſo pure, as that we ſhould have 
no need of the aſſiſtance of the Holy Scripture z 
and grace alone ſupplying the place of all books, 
the law of God ought to be written in the bottom 
of our hearts, not with ink, but by the impreſſions 
of the Ho.y Gos r. But if we have loft this 
firſt advantage, let us at leaſs embrace that which 
we have left, and which ought to be as a ſecond 
plank to us, after a ſhipwreck. God has bimſelf 
ſufficiently ſbewn us, both by what he has ſaid, 
and done, bow much this firſt eftate was happier 
than the ſecond. For he ſpake to Noah, to Abra- 
ham, and to thoſe who were deſcended from him, 
10 Job, and to Moſes, not by letters and charac- 
ters, but immediately by bimſelf ; becauſe the purity 
of heart which he found in them, made them ſuſ- 
ceptible of this extraordinary grace. But the Jewiſh 


Ferm. 1. upon St. Matth. 
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people having ſince fallen into an abyſs of all vice, 
it became neceſſary that God ſhould make uſe of let- 


ters and tables, and treat with them by writing. 


God has in the New Teſtament ſbeun again the 


ſame conduct, which he had ſhewn in the Old; 


and he treated the Apoſtles, as he did the Patri- 
archs. JESUS CHRIST left them nothing in 
Writing; but he promiſed them the grace of his 
Hor y SPIRIT, 70 be to them inſtead of all 
books. St. {reneus aſſures us, that at the time 
when he wrote, the Church had already extend- 
ed itſelf far among the barbarous people, who 
had no knowledge of letters. But it pleaſed 
God at length, not to ſuffer his Church. to be 
deprived of the great advantages which ſhe draws 
from the ſacred books of the New Teſtament. 


It was but for ſome time that ſhe was without 


them; which nevertheleſs was long enough, as 


appears by the teſtimonies of Eu/ebius and St. 


Jerom, who ſet down the time in which each E- 


vangeliſt wrote, which may alſo be found in the 


ancient MSS. 

Wurar is indiſputable in this matter, is, that 
there does not appear any command to the Evan- 
geliſts to write. They all wrote ſome years af- 


ter the paſſion of our Lord Jesvs CHRIST, and 
St. John not till towards the end of the firſt cen- 


tury of the Church, which muſt conſequently 
have been without his Goſpel, till that time. 
Where then were the written words, In the be- 
ginning was the Word, &c. at that time? It could 
then be only in the hearts of the faithful, who 
only approved of what this Evangeliſt had writ- 
ten after fo long a time, becauſe they found it 
conformable to what they, or their fathers, had 
learned from the mouth of JESUS CHRIST him- 
ſelf. The conſequence of which is very clear, 

| | namely, 
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namely, that weare to receive our interpretation 
of the Scripture from tradition, as ſhe has pre- 
ſerved it. The chronology of the books of the 
New Teſtament, as we find it in the ancient ma- 
3 and as it has been generally reccived, 
is this: OP | 


| Year after Year of 
the paſſion the vul- 


of our gar Era. 
Lord Jeſus 
1 | | Chriſt, 
St. Matthew wrote his Goſpel 6. 39. 
St. Mark wrote his 10. 43. 


St. Peter wrote his Firſt Epiſ- 
le; and St. Paul at the ſame time 
wrote his Firſt Epiſtle to the The/- 
ſalonians, which was ſoon fol- 


lowed by the Second. 19. 52. 
The Epiſtle to the Galatians, 5 
and St. Luke's Goſpel were written 23. 56. 


TE year following St. Paul 
wrote the two Epiſtles to the Co- 
rinthians, and that to the Ro- _ 
mans | 24. . 
TRE Epiſtles to The Philip- 
pians, to Philemon, to the Co- 
loſſians, the Epheſians, and the | 
Hebrews, were written 29. 62. 
Trex year following St. Luke . 
wrote The Acts ” 
THE two Epiſiles to Timothy, 
that to Titus; and the Second E- 
piſtle of St. Peter, were written | 
in the ſame year 33. 66. 
Tux year in which the Epiſtles 
of St. James and St. Jude were 
written, is not known. 
St. John, being baniſhed into 
D 3 the 


. 
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| the iſle of Patmos, wrote his Re- ? 
velations there A 
I wo years after, he wrote his 
Go 63. 96. 
His three Epiſtles were writ- Fg 
ten towards the end of his life 65. 98. 


| From which Chronology it appears, that 
The Epiſtles of St. Paul are placed in the New 
Teſtament rather according to the dignity of the 
Cities, to which they were ſent; than according 
to the order of time, in which they were writ- 
ten. For The Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians were 

- thoſe St. Paul wrote firſt, though that to The Ro- 
mans is placed before them b. EO 
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In what language each book of the Holy 
Scriptures was written ; of what authori- 
ty it has been in the Church; and of the 
canonical books, 


—— . - 


„ pr 


— 


hs 1 HE books of the Old Teſtament were all 
guages in written in Hebrew; except the books of 
which 2 Wiſdom, Ecclefiaſticus, Tobit, Judith, and The 
* Maccabees, which we have in Greek : and ſome 
zen, additions which have been made to Feremiab, 
wy under the name of Baruch; and ſome other ad- 
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v Biſhop Pearſon agrees with our Author pretty exactly in this 
choronology, ſo far as relates to St. Paul's writings : ( ſee his An- 
nales Paulin) 6xe Dr. Mills differs from him ſomething, in every 
particular ; and in ſome, very conſiderably. ( See his Prolegomena, 
page 1-22 ) | on 

ditions 
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ditions to Daniel, which are likewiſe found only 

in Greek. St. Ferom ſays he tranſlated Tobit, and 

Judith, from the Chaldee; and that he had ſeen 

The firſt book of Maccabees in Hebrew; and the 
Second, in Greek. Daniel talks Chaldee, from 

ch. ii. v. 4. to the viiith chapter; and Ezra does 

the ſame thing, from ch. iv. v. 8. to ch. vii. v. 27. 
Jeremiah has tome Ch aldee paſſages, in his tenth 

chapter; and there are ſome Arabic words, 

in Job. | 

 _Exceer St. Matthew, who wrote in He- 

brew, all the Authors of the New Teſtament wrote 

in Greek, In the Goſpel, we find ſome expreſſi- 

ons, ſuch as Talitha Cumi, and Eloi Eloi Lamma 
 Sabacthani, which are called Hebrew ones; but 

they are really either Syriac, or Chaldee; which 

was the language of the Fews, after their return 

from the captivity, and is very different from the 

F 

Wx N we ſaid, that the ſacred books were 2% Pariy 

moſt religiouſly preſerved, we would not be un- of the 
derſtood to ſpeak of the copies which were writ-Scriptures. 

ten by the hands of thoſe who penned them 

but of the Scripture as conſidered in itſelf: 

which it has pleaſed God to watch over, with 

ſo much care, that it is come down to us pure 

and free from any error, after a ſucceſſion of ſo 

many ages. St. Auſiin proves, that the Hebreu 

text could not be corrupted by the Jews; and 

St. Jerom always calls it, The Hebrew truth - 

which for that reaſon, deſerves our eſteem. For 
tho' Juſtin Martyr, and ſome others ſuſpected it, 

and ſeem to reject it; yet this was not, becauſe 
they had examined it; but becauſe they judged 

of it, by the Greek ver/ions which the J had 

made of it, ſince the Church had been founded. 

The Authors of theſe, YVer/fions had, as St. Jerom 


D4 lays, 
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ſays, obſcured many of the myſterious types of 


th CurisT, by a malicious interpretation: 


o that, it was the difference between theſe Ver- 


ions, and that which had been made before the 


coming of Jxsus CHRIST, and was then uſed in 
the Church, which gave occaſion to ſome of the 
Fathers to delieve that the Fews had altered the 
Hebrew text; becauſe theſe neu er fions appeared 
to them, to have ſome alterations in them. 
THERE has always been a diſtinction be- 
tween thole of the ſacred books, whoſe authori- 
ty is unqueſtionable; and thoſe, whoſe eſteem 


is, as St. Jerom ſpeaks, chiefly founded in their an- 


tiquity. And from hence it has come to pals, 
that all particular Churches have not had the 
fame Canon, that is, the ſame catalogue of the 
ſacred books; but the ſame book, which has by 
ſome been thought to be Canonical, has been ex- 
cluded out of the Canon by others. Which is 


evident from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and was the 


conſequence of what we have before obſerved; 

namely, that the ſacred books were not all writ- 
ten at once. For on this account it was, that 
the different Chriſtian Churches could not all 
come to the knowledge of every one of them, 
at the ſame time. And St. Auſtin gives this rule, 
on account of this diverſity ; Thoſe books of 
Scripture, ſays this Father, which have been re- 
ceived by all the Catholick Churches, muſt be pre- 
ferred to thoſe which have been rejected, by ſome 
Churches: and with regard to thoſe which have been 


received by ſome, and rejected by other Churches 


we muſt conſider both the number, and the dignity 


of thoſe Churches which receive, or reject, them, 


if we would determine their authority. If the 
number of the Churches appears to be for ſome of 


theſe books, and thoſe Y moſt dignity, for others 
of 
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of them, I then think them to be of equal au- 
thority. 

THE ſacred writers did not (as has been ſe- 
veral times obſerved) compoſe their works, all 
at one time, and in one place; bur did it, as 
occaſion offered, and without any concerted de- 
ſign. And from hence it came to paſs, that all 
the Churches did not receive their writings im- 

mediately, and at the ſame time, as has been juſt 
now obſerved. This, I ſay, was the reaſon, 
why they did not immediately know them, and 


therefore could not approve of them. It was 


not only their Authors which gave theſe books 
their authority, but alſo the judgment which 
the Churches made of them, and the approba- 


tion they gave to them. And this is the reaſon - 


why St. Jerome, ſpeaking of The Epiſile to the 


Hebrews, ſaid, that it was of little conſequence 


to know who was the Author of it, ſince it 
was daily read in the Church. Nor ought the 
Reader to be ignorant of the diſtinction which 
the learned make, when they ſpeak of the Cano- 
nical books; namely, between thoſe which are 


placed in the catalogue of the ſacred books, and 


thoſe concerning which it is diſputed whether 
they ought to be placed in it, or no. Sixtus Si- 
ennenſis, and Bellarmine, divide the ſacred books 


into three claſſes. In the firſt, they place thoſe, 


whoſe authority has never been queſtioned in the 
Catholick Church; in the ſecond, thoſe which 
were not received at firſt, but which were never- 
theleſs read in the publick aſſemblies, as books that 
were uſeful and edifying, though they were ne- 
ver placed upon the ſame foot of authority, as 
the former; and in the third, they place the 


* Epiſile to Dardanus. 


books 
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books which were of no authority: which if I 
may ſo ſpeak, could not be made to appear in 
publick, but were obliged to be as it were con- 
cealed: and they were therefore called Apocry- 
phal, that is, concealed, or ſuch as could not be 
uſed in publick. The ſecond ſort were for diſ- 
tinction ſake called Eccleſiaſtical hooks, as we learn 
from .Ruffinus, who after having given an ac- 
count of all the books, which were in his time 
looked on as canonical, adds, Theſe are the books 
which our Fathers have placed in the Canon of the 


Scriptures, and have left us to be the rule of our 
faith. There are other books likewiſe, which they have 


preſerved for us, but they have not given them the 


title of Canonical, but of Eccleſiaſtical books 


becauſe they might be publickly read in the Aſſem- 

blies. This is the proper meaning of the word 

Eccleſiaſtical. Ruffinus likewiſe gives us a cata- 
logue of thoſe books, which might be read in 
the Church, that is, in the Aſſemblies of the 
faithful, for the edification of the people, as St. Je- 
rom d ſpeaks, But not to prove the truth of the 


Catholick dofrines by them. So that, though 


the books which were in the ſecond Canon, were 
Joined to thoſe of the firft, yet they had not al- 
ways the ſame authority. In the third claſs of 
ſacred books, (that is, of ſuch as ſome people 
thought ſacred,) were, as we have ſaid, thoſe, 
which were never read publickly in the Church, 
and which were not only unknown, as to their 
Authors, but which were likewiſe obliged to 
be kept concealed from the publick, and were 
therefore called Apocryphal, in oppoſition to the 
Ecclefiaſiical books, which were read publickly. 


Me learn from St. Athanaſius, that among the 


Preface to the Proverbs, 


boaks 
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books which were not included in the ſacred Ca- 
non, there were ſome, which were doubted of, 
and diſputed about; and others which were cer- 
tainly Apocryphal. So that, if there were any 
diſputes about ſome books which are now in the 


Canon e, this proceeded only from hence, that 
ſome particular Churches did not at firſt know 


them. And therefore, theſe diſputes ought to 


be ſo far from leſſening the reſpect we ought to 


have for the ſacred books, as to increaſe it; for 
they are ſo many proofs, of the care the Church 


took to diſtinguſh thoſe books which had really 


been the work of the Hory Gnosr, from 
others; and to prevent the ſuppoſititious books 


from being received as genuine: of which St. 


Auſtin ſays, Let us lay aſide theſe books, which 
have been called Apocryphal, becauſe their Authors 
Were not known to our Fathers, who have by a con- 
ſtant and certain ſucceſſion tranſmitted down to us 
the Authority and Truth of the Holy Scriptures. 


Though ſome things in theſe Apocryphal books are 


true, yet as there are in them multitudes of others 
which ave falſe, they are of no authority. And in 
another place, ſpeaking of the ſame books, he 
lays; hy have not theſe books been admitted into 
the Canon of the Scriptures; unleſs it be, becauſe 
all antiquity has ſuſpected them, and could not diſ- 
cover whether they were truly theirs, whoſe names 


they bear? And then he adds, The Hereticks have 


publiſhed many books under the names of Enoch, 
and other Prophets; and others, under the names 
of the Apoſiles ; but the Church after having care- 
fully examined them, bas rejected them, as Apo- 
cryphal. 


© Viz. of the Church of Rome. 


SOME 
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Some of thoſe books, which are at preſent 
found in the Canon of the Church of Rome, 
have not been univerſally thought to be authen- 
tick by the Fathers ; bur nevertheleſs, as they 
were not afterwards rejected, but publickly read 
in the aſſemblies of the faithtul,, and ſupported 
by the teſtimonies of Eccleſiaſtical perſons, as 
St. Auſtin ſays, concerning the books of Wi. 
dom, and the Maccabees; we can therefore make 
no juſt objection, againſt their being in the Ca- 
non ſince the preſent Canon f does not only con- 
tain the books whoſe authority has been always 
unqueſtionable; but all thoſe alſo, which have 


been looked on, as books of edification only, 


and were for that reaſon, read in the Church, 
in the firſt ages. e 


Tu, who treat expreſly on the Canonical 


books, as Sixtus Siennenſis in his Bibliotheca Sanc- 


ta does, tell us, what the ancient Fathers ſaid 
of theſe books. All the books of the Old Teſa- 
ment, which are in Hebrew, and in the Jewiſh 
Canon, are of the firſt claſs. And the ſame may 
be ſaid of all the New Teflament, excepting on- 
ly ſome parts, which we are going to mention, 
Sixtus Siennenſis places The additions to Efther ; 
(becauſe St. Jerom ſays, that he could not find 
them in the original, and had in his verſion 
diſtinguiſned them from the other parts of that 


book, becauſe he had tranſlated them from the 


Greek) The prayer of Jeremiah ; The book of 
Baruch s; all that is in Daniel, after the twelfth 


chapter, in which is, The hiflory of Suſanuah, 


The prayer of Manaſſeh, The Song of the three 


children in the furnace, and The hiſtory of Bell 


f Viz. of the Church of Rome. 
s See Prid, Con. P. i. B. 1. Under the year 595. 


and 
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and the Dragon; in the ſecond claſs. St. Jerom 
tranſlated all theſe from Theodotion's verſion, not 
having found them in the Hebrew. Andin the 
ſame claſs are alſo placed, Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, 
Judith, and Tobit. St. Athanaſius, who ſays 
theſe books are not Canonical, obſerves that they 
were nevertheleſs read to the Catechumens ; and 
the ſame Father places the four books of Mac- 
cabees among thoſe which were conteſted, or 
Apocryphal. In the New Teſtament, were placed 
in the ſecond claſs of ſacred books, The laſt 
chapter of St. Mar h; what St. Lake ſays of 
Jesus CHRIST's ſweating drops of blood, and of 
the apparition of the Angel at the pool of Siloam; 
The hiſtory of the woman taken in adultery ; The 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews; That of St. James; The 
ſecond, and third Epiſtles of St. Peter, That of 
St. Jude; and The Revelations, © 
Many objections are made againſt the hiſto- 
ries of Tobit, Judith, and Suſannah. Neither 
The books of Kings, nor Joſephus, make any men- 
tion of the time, in which they are to be placed; = 
and it is difficult to reconcile them with whas | 
is {aid in the other books, whoſe authority has 
never been queſtioned. But as theſe difficulties 
have no relation to morality, or at leaſt cannot 
corrupt it; and as theſe hiftories are edifying; 
the holy Fathers have therefore thought theſe 
books proper to nouriſh the piety of the faith- 


n Perhaps our Author here means the laſt chapter of St. John's 
Goſpel, which ſome have thought to be added by ſome other hand; 
and not by St. John himſelf. The pretences for which are anſwer- 
ed by Mill, Proleg. p. 29, 30. 

r Our Author I preſume either means, only The ſecond Epiſtle 
of St. Peter, or The ſecoud and Fhird of St. John, or perhaps 


all three. For they were none of them received into the firſt Ca- 
non; V. Milli, Prolegom, p. 23-28. ds 


ful 
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ful, abſtractedly from the hiſtorical truth of 
them. As for example, the book of 70 would 
be uſeful, even though this holy man ſhould. 
never have exiſted. And thus the hiſtory of Su- 


ſannab is an example of a wonderful chaſtity, 


nothwithſtanding the truth of the hiſtory has 
been diſputed from the very firſt ages; as appears 
by Julius Africanus's letter to Origen, and Ori- 
gen's anſwer. Some have aſſerted, that Fob, Ju- 
dith, and Tobit, are only allegories : and the 
Jews pretend, That there never was ſuch a man as 
Job, and That the book which bears his name, 
is nothing but a parable. He certainly was not an 


Hebrew, and conſequently could not be one of 
the people of God, whoever he was; and in 


ſhort, it is now impoſſible to diſcover, who was 
the Author of the book, which bears his name, 


or what the time, in which it was written. Ir 


is a fort of poem; and as St. | 
there are verſes in ſeveral parts of it. Some 
think, That the book of Judith was not writ- 


Ferom pretends, 


ten, till the reign of Antiochus King of Syria; 
That Judith repreſents Judæa, which at the 
time of this perſecution, was like a deſolate 
widow ; That her ſword ſignifies the prayers 
of the Saints; That by Bethulia is meant the 
Temple, or the houſe of the Lord, which is 
called in Hebrew, Bethel; That Nebuchodonoſor 


5 ſignifies the devil; and That by Holofernes, 


whole name ſignifies a Miniſter of the Serpent, is 

meant Antiochus. HE 
THE Hebrews put only thoſe books into their 

Canon, which were written before, or in, Ezra's 


_ time; becauſe, they have had no prophet ſince him®] 


And 


Ihe Dean of Norwich thinks it is moſt likely, that the levee 
Canon wa, begun by Ezra, and completed by Simon the juſt ; _y 
has 
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And it is not therefore a neceſſary conſequence 
that thoſe hiſtories which are written only in 
Greek, and conſequently are ſince Ezra's time 
| cannot be true, becauſe they are not in the He- 
| brew Canon. Nor is it therefore ſurprizing, that 
the Hebraifing Jews, that is, thoſe who made it 
a matter of religion not to uſe any language bur 
the Hebrew, ſhould refuſe to put thoſe books 
into their Canon, which were written only 
in Greek. But it is probable, That the other 
Jews, who were called Helleniſts, becauſe they 
uſed the Greek tongue, received them as canonical; 
and That it was from them, that the Chriſtians 
received them. Theſe Helleniſts ſeem to have 
been more ready to join the Chriſtians; and it 
may be ſaid, that the Catholick Church ſprung 
up in their Synagoguesz for we ſee, that the 
Apoſtles frequented the Synagogues. And there- 
fore the Church would not entirely reject theſe 
books which were written only in Greek, and 
which may be ſuppoſed to have been the work 
of ſome Helleniſi-Jew which is the reaſon, 
why they were not approved of, by the Hebrai- 
zZers, who were their enemies. meer 
As to the Canon of the books of the New The Canon 
Teſtament, it is proper to obſerve, that ſome of of the New 
theſe books not having been written [long] be- Teſtament. 
fore the ſecond century, this Canon could not be 
made before that time. Bur the exact time, 
when it was made, is not known l. It could 
not 


that the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, and Ma- 
lachi, were not added to the Jewiſh Canon, till Simon's time. 
Conn. P. i. B. 5. Under the year 446. p. 262. of the Folio Edi- 
tion. What Exra did ts the Canon, is there largely related from 
p. 261. zop. 273. as what Simon did to it, is P. 1. B. 8. Under 
the year 292. 2 | 
Dr. Mills places the collection of the Goſpels into one body, 
(a h:6þ 
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not havE been made by the general conſent of all 
the Apoſtles, becauſe rhe greateſt part of them 
were already dead, before it was made. Nor 
does it appear, that they had any expreſs com- 
mand for writing at all; but they wrote as oc- 
caſions offered themſelves, and as they were moved 
by the Hoy GHnosr. Their works did not at 
firſt appear any where, but in the places for 
which they were written; but afterwards the o- 
ther Churches came to the knowledge of them, 


and put them into their Canon or Catalogue, of 


ſacred books. And it muſt likewiſe be here ob- 
ſerved, that certain hiſtories, which were re- 


ceived by ſome Churches, from an unſuſpected 
tradition, were by them added to thoſe hiſtories, 
which the Evangeliffs had written. Thus thoſe 


Churches, which looked upon The hiſtory of the 


Woman taken in adultery as certain, added it to 


The Goſpel of St. John, who did not himſelf write 


it: and this is the reaſon why this ſtory is not 


found, in all the copies of this Goſpel. 


CaRDiNnAL Palavicini fays in his Hiſtory of 


the Council of Trent, that it was there propoſed 
to diſtinguiſh between two forts of Canonical 
books; bur that the Council judged, that as this 
difference was ſufficiently known to the learned, 
it was more proper not to make any alteration 


in the Canon of Scripture, which had continued 


as it then was, for ſeveral ages. And indeed, the 
Canon which St. Auſtin m gives us, is the ſame 
which that Council approves of; but this Fa- 


ther obſerves, that all theſe books were not re- 


(which he calls Canon Evangelicus) in the year of Chriſt 99 or, 

100: and that of the Epiſtles, and Acts, (Canon Epiſtolicus) 

about the year 110. V. Prolegom. p. 23. | 
De Doctrina Chriſtiana, lib. ii, caps 8. 


ceived 
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ceived by all the Chriſtian Churches, as cano- 


nical. 


Ir were needleſs to repeat here, the names of 


5 all the Apocryphal books, ſince they are cut off 
from the Bible: there are now only the Prayer 
of Manaſſes, and the third and fourth books of 


Eſdras, left joined to it, and theſe are uſually 


printed in a ſmaller character to diſtinguiſh 
them n. In the Greek Bibles there is a 7hird book 
of Maccabees o. eee EN 
Ix is certain that we at preſent have not all 
the books, which were formerly reckoned a- 


mong the ſacred books. It is much diſputed indeed, 


| whether The book of the wars of the Lord p, The book 
of the Covenant 4, and The book of the Fuſt, or 
of Faſher r, were of this number; but it is uni- 


verſally agreed, that the works of Nathan, Gad, 
Shemaiab, 1ddo, Abijab, Jebu, and ſeveral o- 


thers, which are quoted in Scripture, are loſt. 


They were loſt, either through the negligence, 
or the malice, of the Jews; who as Feremiab 
complains, burnt ſome of them: and Deutero- 
nomy itſelf was lopg forgotten, and was not 


found till the reign of Joſias f. 15 5 
Bor I could not excuſe my ſelf from touch- 


ing, at leaſt lightly, upon what relates to the 


authority of the ſacred books; and ſhewing, 


which were the books, whoſe authority has ne- 
ver been doubted; and which thoſe, whoſe au- 


thority has been for ſome time queſtioned. St. 


2 Qu. In what editions of the Vulgate the Apochrypha is /o 


diſtinguiſhed. And in ſome MS. Greek Bibles there is 


a fourth book of Maccabees, which is Joſephus's hiſtory of the 


Martyrs that ſuffered under Antiochus Epipbanes. See Prid, 
Conn, P. ii. B. 2. under the year 216. : 


P Num. xxi, 14. 4 Ex, xxiv. 7. * Joſh. x. 13. | 


2 Kings xxii. 8. 


Vo L. II. 8 Jerome, 
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Jerome, when he wrote to Leta, concerning the 
education of her daughter, thought it neceſſary 
That this diſtinction ſhould be told her; and 
That ſhe ought, above all things to have diſtin- 
guiſhed thoſe books which the Church ap- 
proved, from thoſe which ſhe rejected, as Ha- 
ving no authority. Let ber take great care, ſays 
he, about theſe Apocryphal books : and if ſhe will 


ſometimes read them, not in order to find in them, 


the truth of the doctrines of religion, but out of re- 


ſpect to the intent of them; let her know, That 


theſe books were not written by thoſe Authors whoſe 
names they bear; That there are ſeveral falſhoods 
interſperſed in them; and That a great deal of pru- 
dence is neceſſary, to be able to pick gold out of 


dirt. 


Ir is not to be imagined, that all things hap- 


pened exactly as they are related in ſome pious 


hiſtories. It was not the deſign of thoſe who 
wrote them, to have it thought ſo. They 
thought, that in order the better to explain, 
what they intended to teach, and to ſet good 
patterns before our eyes, they were at liberty to 
invent hiſtories, and adorn them. Which is the 
judgment that may be made of the Authors of 
ſome books in the Bible, which are not in the 
Fewiſh Canon. As their deſign was good, and 
what they did, may be looked on as a work of 
piety, it was with reaſon, that they were re- 
ceived into the number of thoſe books, which 


were permitted to be read in the Church: And 


no wiſe man can draw from thence this conſe- 
quence, That every thing that is reported in 
them, muſt therefore neceſſarily be true. 

AND we again ſay, that what has been ob- 


ſerved concerning the different claſſes of the ſa- 


cred books, ought to be ſo far from cauſing any 
8 | ©, One 
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one to doubt of any of them *, as to be rather 
a confirmation of their authority. For if any 


one of them was not received in any Church, 
this does not imply, that it was therefore rejec- 
ted; but that this Church did not at farſt come 


to the knowledge of it. So that, what has been 


remarked, is a proof of the care with which the 


Church always examined into the authentick- 
neſs of the ſacred books; in order to diſtinguiſh 


them from thoſe, which ought not to have the 


ſame value ſet upon them. And when after ſe- 
veral examinations, and after enquiring into e- 
very thing that is certain in tradition concerning 


it, ſhe has once received a book *; this is a 
proof, that ſhe has found it to be at leaſt uſe- 


ful, and that Chriſtians may read it with edifica- 
tion. And then it is no longer of importance, 
to know what was the origin of this book: 


what is to be ſaid on that ſubject, may be cu- 


rious, but it is not neceſſary; for the Church 
determines nothing concerning that book, but 
that it may be read with advantage. 3 


r That is, I preſume, to doubt of the aubority of any of thoſe 
books which are now admitted into the firſt claſs, and are ſtrictiy 


canonical. Y Viz, into the Canon in any ſenſe, even though 


as apocryphal only, 


E 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP V. 


Of the Hebrew tongue, which is the origt- 
nal text of 7 7 books. The antiquity 


and propriety of it. 
FTER having ſpoken of the books con- 


The books 


of Scripture | tained in the Bible, it is neceſſary to ex- 
Written in 


Hebrew. amine into the language in which they were 
written. Nothing can give more light into 
them, than the knowing the character, turn, 


room to doubt, but that as the Scripture, pro- 

perly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe, but a book full 

of the promiſes which God made from the be- 

ginning of the world; ſo he made uſe of the 

moſt ancient language, that was in uſe among 

thoſe pious men, to whom he communicated his 

promiſes. Now, the Hebrew tongue was the farſt 

of all languages; it was that which Adam ſpoke: 

the contuſion of languages after the deluge, 

made no alteration in it; and it is therefore the 

mother, and ſource of all other languages. And 

this is what I pretend to ſhew in this chapter, 

and with it the antiquity of the books of Moſes, 

which the moſt ancient writings of the Pagans, 

cannot come near. V 

upence the BY the Hebrew tongue, I mean that, which 

/ Hebrew was ſpoken by Abraham, 1/aac, Jacob, and the 
— twelve Patriarchs which was afterwards pre- 

name, ſerved among their poſterity z and in which Mo- 
ſes wrote; it being improbable, that he ſhould 
make uſe of any other language, than that which 
was in uſe among the Jews. This language de- 
rives its name, either from Heber, great grand- 


ſon 


s. 
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and properties, of that language. There is no 
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= ſon to Shem, whoſe poſterity had been called 
= H:brews; or rather, from its being the mother- 
tongue of the deſcendants of Abraham, who 
might have been called Hebrews, not becauſe 
they deſcended from Heber; but becauſe, Abra- 
bam having received a commandment from God, 


beyond the Euphrates, paſſed that river and came 
into the land of Canaan, where the inhabitants 


that is, one that has paſſed over; as the French 


Ultramontanes, [and as the Engliſh call all thoſe 
who come from other parts into their iſland, 


proof, that this is the true etymology of the 
word Hebrew, which was given to the poſte- 


were ſix generations between Heber and Abra- 
ham, yet none of theſe deſcendants of Heber, 
were called Hebrews, but Abraham was the firſt 
who bore that name. 5 


e 3 5 3 
d place, the names which the Scripture explains, 
- are therein drawn from Hebrew roots. It was 
1 thus that the firſt man was called Adam , be- 
0 cauſe he had been formed out of The earth, 
? WM which in Hebrew, is called Adama. The firſt 
+ [© woman was called Eve *, becauſe ſhe was the 
e WM mother of all living; Evach in Hebrew ſignify- 
e- ing 7o live. The name of Cain, which comes 
5. from Cana, (which ſignifies 20 acquire, or get) 
10 alludes to what Eve ſaid when ſhe was delivered 
- of him, 7 have gotten a man from the Lord v. 
e. The explanation of theſe names is not to be 
d- >= Gen, ü. 7. L Gen, lil, 200 Gen. iv. 1. 

on * E 3 „„ 


to leave the country where he lived, which was 


of the country, gave him the name of Hebrew, 


call all thoſe that live beyond the mountains, 


people who come from beyond ſea.) And one 


JJ 


rity of this Patriarch, is this; That though there 


23 THe reaſons that demonſtrate the antiquity The 4ui> 
of the Hebrew tongue, are many. In the firſt quizy of ir: 
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found in any language, but the Hebrew. It is 
in that alone, we ſee the reaſons, why the firſt 
men were ſo called; as why in the preſent in- 
ſtance, the firſt man, who was formed out of the 


earth was therefore called Adam. This relation 


between names and things is not to be found in 
any other language. 'There is no other, in which 


the name of Adam can be derived from a word, 


which ſignifies earth. It may perhaps be ſaid, I 
That it was not till long after the creation of 

the world, that rheſe names which we think the 
firſt men had, were given to them : 'That it was the 
Hebrew Hiſtorians who derived their names from 
their own Hebrew roots; and That for inſtance, 
Moſes was ſo called by the Hebrews, becauſe he 
had been drawn out of the waters, which his 
name, in the Hebrew tongue, properly ſignifies z 
but that Pharaoh's daughter, who gave him a 
name when ſhe drew him out of the Nile, could 
not have given him this Hebrew name, becauſe ſhe 
could not ſpeak that language; and that there- 
fore it was Moſes himſelf who gave himſelf that 


Hebrew name. And it is true indeed, that we 


read in the Fulgate, that Pharaoh's daughter call- 
ed this child Moſes, becauſe, ſaid ſhe, I have 
drawn thee out of the waters *; but the verb, 
which the Yulgate has rendered by the firſt per- 
ſon, I have drawn, may according to the He- 


brew text, be rendered by the ſecond, and then 
it will be 7ochebed, Moſes's own mother, who 


gave him his name. And, therefore the true 
ſenſe to be given to this paſſage is this; That 


Jochebed took the child, and nurſed it, and 


when ſhe afterwards preſented it to Pharaoh's 
daughter, ſhe ſaid to her, Ve have given this 


* Ex. ii. 10. 


child 
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child the name of Moſes, becauſe you drew it out 
of the waters. n 

TRE names of an infinite number of people 
who are deſcended from the Hebrews, do alſo 
ſhew the antiquity, both of the nation, and lan- 
guage . The Hrians for inſtance, derive their 


name from Aſßbur; the Elamites, from Elam; 
the Arameans, from Aram; the Lydians, from 


Lud; the Medes, from Madai; and the Foni- 
ans, from Javan; who all deſcended from Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet. Theſe names ſignify nothing 
in any other language but the Hebrew, which 
ſhews that they are derived from thence; as are 


alſo the ancient names of the Pagan deities. Sa- 


turn comes from Satar, which ſignifies 10 hide 
one's ſelf. The poets feign, that this God, fly- 
ing from Jupiter, hid himſelf in Italy, which was 
therefore called Latium, from a Latin verb, 


| which alſo ſignifies to hide one's ſelf; unleſs we 


chooſe to derive it from the Hebrew word Louth, 
which has the ſame ſignification. Jupiter is de- 
rived from Jehovah; Ceres, from Gheres, which 
ſignifies ' Grain: Vulcan, from Tubalcain, who 
firſt found out the art of uſing. Iron, and Cop- 


per b; and Belus, from Beal, which ſignifies 
Lord: all Syria was full of Gods of this name. 


To which we muſt add the remark, which ſe- 
veral learned men have made, That there is no 
language, in which ſome remains of the Hebrew 
are not to be found. Father Thomaſin has ſhewn, 


2 Notwithſtanding theſe proofs 7 the antiquity of the Hebrew 
tongue, Mr. Du Pin gives the preference, both as the moſs ancient, 
and as the firſt" language, to the Chaldee; and both largely and 
forcibly ſupports his own opinion, and anſwers all the objections 
which are here brought againſt it. See his Hiſtory of the Canon 
of the Old and New Teſtament. B. 1. ch. 4. § 1. 
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in a treatiſe written for that purpoſe, that all o- 
ther languages are derived from it. 8 8 

TRE Scripture tells us, that before, and even 
after, the deluge, till ſuch time as men had 
formed the deſign of building the tower of Ba- 
bel, the whole earth ſpoke but one language. 
Which is not at all ſurprizing, ſince they were 
all the children of the ſame Father, and were 


all but one family. But God made uſe of the 


confuſion of tongues, to confound the vanity of 
thoſe, who undertook to build this tower. So 
that, the multiplication of languages was a pu- 
niſhment; and what could in effect be more 
troubleſome, than not to be able either to un- 


derſtand other men, or to make one's ſelf un- 


derſtood? It is moſt probable, that the firſt lan- 


guage was preſerved in its purity, in the family 
of Shem, who always adhered to the worſhip of 


God, and was therefore exempr from that con- 
fuſion, which God threw into the language of 
thoſe, who revolted from him. 7 ee e 

THE Greeks make no difficulty of acknow- 
ledging, That letters were brought to them by 
the Phenticians; and That they are indebted to 
Cadmas, for them. He lived in the time of Orh- 


niel, one of the Judges of the //raelites; which 


was therefore long after Moſes had been dead. 
How much more ancient therefore, muſt the 
books of Moſes be, than any the Greeks wrote ? 


And indeed, if hiſtory had not told us this truth, 


the relation which the Greek letters bear to the He- 
brew ones, would have been of itſelf ſufficient to 
have convinced us of it. W ho does not ſee that the 
Greek Alpha, is nothing elſe but the Hebrew, Aleph; 
and their Beta, but the Hebrew, Beth ? And where- 
as theſe names ſignify nothing but the names of 
the letters among the Greeks ; they ſignify ſome- 

| E's . thing 
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thing elſe among the Hebrews, as we ſhall ſhew 


W hereafter. Beſides, the Phenicians had the ſame 
language, as the Hebrews ; as appears by the Pu- 
nick words we find in St. Auſtin, which are He- 
brew ones : for, all the world knows, that Carthage 
vas a colony of the Phenicians, r 
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Troven the Captivity. of Babylon laſted but The He- 


ſeventy years, it entirely changed the Zebrew brew 
language; ſo that the Jews brought back from 775" 


changed 


was then, that the Hebrew language ceaſed to 


be the vulgar tongue; and we have one proof 


of it in the book of Nehemiah e, where Ezra 


and he, were obliged after having read the text 


of the law to the people, to explain it. Hence 
came the Chaldee Paraphraſes; for, after the doc- 


tors had read the facred books to the people in 


the ſynagogues, they began to explain chem in 
the vulgar rongue, which was then the Chaldee. 


Some have called the Hebrew, Chaldee; as Philo 


does, who ſays, that the ſacred books were writ- 


ten in the Chaldee language. Nor did the Jews 
confine themſelves only to ſpeaking Chaldee, 
they likewiſe wrote their books in this lan- 


guage, till the deſtruction of the Temple, and 


even afterwards; ſo that, the ancient Hebrew is 
now. no where to be found in its purity, but in 


the books of the Old. Teſtament. 


WF thence, the Chaldee mixed with the ancient He- ,,;,, the 
brew. It is the opinion of the learned, that it Capriviry. 


AN it is thought that the Jews changed ſo Je He- 
much as their very characters, during the Captivity. brew Ch. 


a 1 3 racters alſo 
It is the opinion of Euſebius, and St. Jerome, that changed, 


© Ch. viii. 7. M. Du Pin (in the place laſt quoted) interprets 
this explaining of he Scripture by Ezra, and Nehemiah, not to 


| ſignify the turning it into Chaldee, as the more intelligible lan- 


guage, but the explaining the difficult places of it, ſo as to adapt 


it to the underflanding of the common people; and offers ſeveral 


reaſons to prove, that the Hebrew language could not be ſq en- 
tirely loſt, as is here ſuppoſed, till ſome time after the captivity. 
Ezra, 
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under the conduct of Lorobabel, found other cha- 


N changing the characters; That Ezra dictated ; 


_ accuſtomed themſelves not only to ſpeak the 
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Ezra, who collected the canonical books, and Wil 
placed them in their order, wrote them in the 
Chaldee character. St. Jerome d explains him- 
ſelf concerning it thus; It is certain, ſays he, 
that Ezra a Doctor of the Law, after . be return- 
ed to Jeruſalem, and the Temple had been rebuilt i 


rafters, [than the ancient Hebrew | which are ii 
thoſe we now make uſe of : whereas before that il 
time, the Hebrew and Samaritan characters were i 
the ſame. Euſebius gives this reaſon for thus 


the ſacred books; and That he gave them to the 
Jews in different characters, for fear they. ſhould 

intermix with the Samaritans. But the true 
reaſon is, that the Jews having loſt their books, 


language of the Chaldeans, but alſo to make uſe 
of their characters. The character now. uſed in 
the Hebrew: Bibles, is called the ſquare character, 
from its figure; and the Chaldee or Aſſyrian 
character, becauſe it came from the Chaldæans; 
and though it be different from the ancient He- 
brew character, yet it ſtill paſſes for the Hebrew. 
But what is ſurprizing, is, that the Jews ſhould 
notwithſtanding this novelty pretend, That there 
are innumerable myſteries contained in the charac- 
ters which are at preſent found in the Hebrew" Bi- 
bles, (that is, in theſe new characters,) under the 
form, and figure, of the letters, and under their dif- 
ferent ſtrokes, and accents. All theſe myſteries muſt 
be very vain and imaginary, ſince the characters are 
novel. In ſupport of this opinion, they ſay, That 
the law has ever ſince the time of Moſes been 
written in two ſorts of characters, the one ſa- 
cred, and the other prophane : and pretend, That 
© Preface to the books of Kings. 
e W the 
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W the preſent is this ſacred character; and That the 


bPropbane, is that which Ezra left to the Sama- 


rita, and has from them taken its name. The 


7 | Talmudiſis themſelves give the name of Myrian 
to the Square characters; but, ſay they, this is 


not, becauſe it came from the 4/jrians; but 


becauſe, the Law which is written in theſe cha- 


racters makes the //raelites happy the ſame He- 


brew word which ſignifies the people of Aſſyria, 
ſignifying alſo, happineſs. Happy, ſay the Rab- 
bins, is the Scripture, which God engraved with 
his own finger. It; 2 = 
= Capellus and Buxtorf diſpute with warmth a- 
bout the truth and falſhood of theſe imaginati- 
ons. But it 1s not very neceſſary, that I ſhould 
here relate the reaſons they bring on both ſides, 
in order to judge whether the preſent Hebrew, 
or the Samaritan character, be the more anci- 
ent. We need only to conſider, 1. That the 
letters of the Greek alphabet, are moſt like the 
Samaritan characters, when they are turned up- 
ſide down; and That letters were conveyed in- 
to Greece, by the Phenicians, who were neigh- 
bours to the Hebrews: and 2dly, That we find 
that the characters which are written round the 
ancient ſhekels (one of which we have engraven 
in the table of ancient coins) are Samaritan 
ones. It cannot be ſaid, that theſe ſhekels were 
Samaritan- money, becauſe they have upon them 


the figure of the Temple, with this inſcription, 


Feruſalem the Holy. The Samaritans were far 
from having ſo much eſteem for that city. And 
here we ſhall obſerve by the by, That the ſhe- 
kels, on one fide of which is the figure of Solo» 


mon, with ſome of the modern J7ewiſh charac- 


ters round it, are counterfeits: for, the law for- 
bad the engraving the image of any man, even 
ot a King. THESE 
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of the THESE are remarks, which I thought of 
ddr . lome importance to make: and to them I ſhall 


add another, which is no leſs neceſſary; and 
that is, That in the Hebrew language, the Yowels 
are not written with the Conſonants, but are 
written over, or under them, and are made like 
Points; which is the reaſon why they are called 
by that name. It is diſputed among the learned, 


whether theſe Points are as ancient as the language 


itſelf, or whether they were invented after the 
conſonants. And it is ſomewhat difficult to con- 


ceive how a language could be withoutYowels, and 


how it can be either written or underſtood, with- 
out them. But it is well known, That, tho' theſe 
Points regulate the pronunciation of the He- 
brew ; yet this language has Conſonants, which 
might ſupply the place of theſe Poinis, and may 


be uſed, as Powels: and That in the Greek al- 


phaber, which is that of the Hebrews, the 
Yowels anſwer to theſe Hebrew Conſonants; the 


Alpha, to Aleph; the Epſilon, to He; the Eta 


to Cheth, or Heth; the Iota, to Fod; and the 
Omicron, to Ajin or Gnajinz and the ancient 


Greek alphabet had alſo a letter, which anſwered 


to the Hebrew Yaugh. So that, the Hebrew 
might abſolutely diſpenſe with the want of 
Points; the vowels are eaſily to be ſupplied; and 
that though it be granted, that] no conſonant 


can be pronounced fo as to be underſtood, with- 


out joining a vowel to it. 

THE Arabians were long without Points; 
and ro this day, among them, and in Per/ia, 
and Turkey, the children learn to read without 
Points, The Rabbins uſe none, and yet they 
write not only their own, but alſo the Creek 
and Latin, tongues, in an intelligible manner. 
They, in their books, quote paſſages out of the 
Greek 
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Greek and Latin authors, and write them in their 
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own characters, and without Points; and yet 


they who underſtand Greek, and Latin, read 
chem, and eaſily enough underſtand them. Bur 
ir muſt be granted, that this occaſions ambigui- 
ties in many inſtances; ſo that, if the Points are 


novel in the Hebrew, the exact manner of rea- 


9 ding the Holy Scriptures muſt be learned from 


tradition e. And it is therefore of the greateſt 
importance to know what judgment is to be 
made of the antiquity, or novelty, of theſe 
Points. =D 


Ir is pretended, That the Arabian gramma- When the 


rians were the perſons, who found out the uſe Polt 


were in- 


of theſe Points, after the death of Mabomet; vented 
(Leo Africanus aſſures us of it) and That the 


Jews took the advantage of this invention; but 


would not make uſe of them in the ſynagogues. 


| That the novelty of them was a reaſon why they 


And indeed, the Bibles which both they, and 


the Samaritans, ule in their Synagogues, have 
none. The moſt skilful Yes believe, That the 
invention of the Points is novel; they fix the 


date of it after the fifth or ſixth century, and at- 


tribute it to The ſchool of Tiberias; and they con- 


tend, that their opinion is ſupported by theſe proofs. 


I. FIRST, the ancient Hebrew, and the pre- 


Proofs of 


ſent Samaritan, are the ſame language; but the Pro 
Samaritan has no Points. oh : — no- 
5 


© If our Author muſt here be underſtood to mean, that the re- 


moval of the Points leaves the Scriptures to an arbitrary or un- 


certain reading, unleſs we make tradition our guide, he ſeems to 
need no other confutation, than what Dr. Prideaux gives to that 


pretence; which is, That though many words may be thereby rendered 


more ambiguous, if taken by themſelves only, (as all languages 
have words that are ſo) yet That the context does ſufficiently con- 
fine the meaning of thoſe words; ſo as not to leave them either 
ambiguous, or arbitrary, in their ſignifications. See Connec. P. i. 


B. 5. under the year 446. p. 284, 285, of the Folio Edition. 


II. 
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| ſerved, in all the ſynagogues of the Fews. Tho' 


out accents, or Points, or any diſtinction of verſes. 


ſtom, if it were not extremely antient. It may 


and they give this as the reaſon, why the copy 
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II. Tar ſecond, is drawn from the cuſtoms 
we have mentioned, which are univerſally ob- 


their printed Bibles have the Points ſet down, 
and the verſes diſtinguiſhed; yet they have a ma- 
nuſcript Bible, in every ſynagogue, which is with- 


And they would not be ſo uniform in this cu- 


perhaps be derived from the form of the ori- 
ginal copy of Moſes, which was kept in the 

Ark. For the Rabbins grant, That that had 
neither accents, nor Points; they maintain, That 
the Points were not in uſe from the time of Moſes ; 


they make uſe of in the ſynagogues, is written in 
that manner. Beſides, they have an extraordinary 
reſpect for this volume; they cover it with ſilk, 
and enrich it with gold and precious ſtones; they 
ſnut it up in a place made on purpoſe for it, and 
when it is taken out from thence, the people burſt | 
out into great cries of joy, and veneration; they 
never touch it, but with a great deal of cere- 
mony; and in ſhort, they pay a ſort of religious 
worſhip to it. 8 j 25 
III. A third proof of the novelty of the Points, 
ariſes from the teſtimony of a learned Gramma- 
rian, called Elias the Levite. He proves, by the 
authority of the moſt ſkilful Rabbins, that they 
were invented, and introduced, by the Jes of 
Tiberias. So that, there 1s neither the name, 
nor figure, of any one Point, in all the Talmud. 
If they had beenin uſe, when this vaſt work was 
compoſed, the authors of it could not have fail- 
ed of ſpeaking of them. Which reaſon is the 
more convincing, in that they had an hundred 
occaſions of ſpeaking of them. They treat ex- 


preſly 
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W preſly on ſubjects, upon which they not only 
could not have avoided it; but it may be even 
W faid, that they don't explain themſelves clearly 
concerning them, becauſe the vowels were not 
then in ule. Such are their diſputes about the 
different manner of reading the vowels of the 


= nants TIT, Daleth, Beth, and Reſb, make, AC- 
W cording as they are differently pointed, either 
W the word Dabar, which ſignifies a Word; or 
W Deber, which ſignifies a Plague. So that, the 


W write the conſonants over twice, and ſay, don't 
read it ſo, (meaning the word which theſe con- 
ſanants make) but ſo; without ſetting down 


therefore only infinuate that there were two dif- 
ferent pronunciations, | but could not fay, what 


a J ˙ 


more natural, and more intelligible would it have 


ſame word. As for inſtance, the three conſo- 


8 7almudifts, to infinuate the two ways, which | 
the ſame conſonants could be pronounced, only 


either one pronunciation, or the other: which 
they could not do without the Points, and could 


thoſe pronunciations were. ] Whereas if the 
Points had been then eſtabliſhed, how much 


been to have ſet them down, and to have ſaid, 
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read Dabar, and not Deber? | 

16 ST. Jerom likewiſe ſays the ſame thing of the 
2 ſame word Dabar, in his Commentaries on Fere- 
he WI niaht; and from hence it is clear, that the uſe 
ey of the vowels was not found out, till after his 
of time. This Hebrew word, ſays he, which is writ- 
ne. en with three letters ( for the Hebrews have no 
4 7 vowels, but they read according as the context di- 
vas bete, and every one's fancy leads him) if it be 
ail: bead Dabar, ſignifies a Word; if it be read Deber, 


, M8 figrnifies Death; and if it be read Daber, ſignifies 
oy Speak ye. And therefore the LXX, and Theo- 


EX; d Ch, Ix, 21, 


dotion 


\ Fe 
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dotion have joined this word to that which goes 

before it, and have tranſlated it, putting the child- 

ren and the young men which were in the ſtreets 

to death; but Aquila, and Symmachus, bave 
tranſlated it, ſpeak ye. This was a fair oppor- 

tunity for St. Jerome to have ſpoken of the Points, 

and it may even be ſaid, that it was neceſſary he 

ſhould have done ſo, in order to have taken away all 
ambiguity, and determined the pronunciation 8. 

The cauſes AND to the want of them is owing the dif- 
of the n ference which we find in the ancient Chaldee, 
found in Syriac, and Greek verſions; becauſe as the ſame 
the ancient words are without Points capable of different 
rerſſons. ſenſes, interpreters have tranſlated them diffe- 
| rently : which would not have happened, if the 
Points had been then in uſe. This, I fay, is the rea- 

ſon, why the Greek verſion of the LXX, is fo 
different from the verſions which are made from 

the Hebrew, as it is at. preſent pointed. To 
which we may add, That the diſtinction of verſes, 
and even of words, is novel, as well as the Points: 

And That the ancient interpreters then read other- 

wiſe than we now do: and referred both thoſe 

letters and words to the preceding part of the 
context, which we now refer to, and join with, 

the ſubſequent part of it. 


If the reader would ſee more about the controverſy of the 
Points, he has it clearly ſtated, Prid. Con. P. i. B. 5. (Under the 
year 446. and p. 273-286, of the Folio Edition) together with 
the Author's opinion of them. His opinion is, That though they 
are of human invention, yet That they were moſt probably invent- 
ed ſoon after the time of Ezra ; and That chiefly, becauſe of the 
great difficulty of teaching or learning the language without them. 
But cuhether this ſuppoſed difficulty be of ſufficient weight to over- 
ballance all the proofs given of their much later invention, and to 
invalidate what is ſaid above, muſt be left to the reader to deter- 
mine. In order io which he may conſult the Prolegomena 10 


Maſclet's Hebrew Grammar, where ke will perhaps find the con- 
trary ſolidly proved. ; | 1 
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ANOTHER reaſon of the difference which 

appears among all theſe verſions, both with re- 

ſpect to one another, and the original text, as 


we now have it, is the reſemblance that ſeveral 
of the Hebrew letters bear to one another. As 


for inſtance, the two letters 4 Reſch and ] Da- 
= 7th, differ from one another, ſays St. Ferom, but 
= by a very ſmall ſtroke; and therefore the ſame 
city which ſome call Reblata, others call Debla- 


ta. The letters Jod and Yau \ differ only, in 


7 that the one is bigger than the other; and this 


is the reaſon, according to the ſame Father's 
remarks, why in the ſame place of the Prophet 


Ezechiel, ſome read Jy en, that is, an eye, and 


: WE others g av, that is, iniquity. The difference 


between the letters A Beth and I Caph; 1 Gim. 


and 3 Nun; \ Pau and 1 Zain, is likewiſe not 
great; nor is the N He eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the N Cheth; or the U Teth, from the d Mem. 
There are ſome letters alſo among the Hebrews, 
which though different in themſelves, are yet 
pronounced in the ſame manner, as 3 Caph and 


6 5 


p Coph. Theſe four letters W Schin or Sin, D Sa- 


mech, \ Zain and Y T/ade, are all expreſſed by 


the letter ſ. And this is what has occaſioned ſo 


many different readings z none of which (ſo 


much is the great providence of God to be ad- 


mired !) are contrary to the Catholict doctrine. 
THrar what I have faid concerning the re- 
ſemblance the Hebrew letters have to one ano- 
ther, might be the better underſtood, I have 
thought it proper to adjoin here an Hebrew al- 


phabet; that they who do not underſtand this 


language, may at leaſt not be ignorant of the 
figure of its characters, and their names, pro- 
nunciation, and order. The Authors of the 
facred books have no other figures, or cyphers, 

Vor, EI 1 F 7 but. 
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but theſe letters, and they make uſe of them to 
ſhew the different ſections, into which ſome of 


the Pſalms and Songs are divided. In ſome of 
them, a certain number of verſes together all be- 
gin with the ſame letters, which follow on regu- 
larly in their order; which is often found in the 
Pſalms, and for this reaſon ſome of them are 
called Alphabetical. Such for inſtance, is the 
119th Pſalm, the eight firſt verſes of which be- 
gin with the firſt letter Aleph; the eight next 
with Beth; the eight next with Gimel; and ſoil 


08; 
- 45 
- 


on, to the letter Thau, which is the two and 


9 y 


0 


x; 


9 
2 
* 


that each of theſe two and twenty letters begin 
ning eight verſes, there muſt be 176 in the whole 
Pſalm. But the deſign of the Prophet was not 


confined to the putting this uſeleſs ornament to 


3 4 
5; 


his works; his intent was to make this P/alm an 


abridgment of all moral duties, and he has by 
this artifice included different maxims, as it were 
in the ſame claſs, that they might be the more 
eaſily retained. Jeremiah has divided his Lamen- 
tations, in the ſame manner. Each chapter con- 
tains a certain number of Strophe's or verſes; in 
which the Zebrew alphabet follows in its order. 
And the Greek and Latin interpreters being at a 
loſs how to expreſs this art in their verſions, 
have preſerved the Hebrew names of theſe let- 
ters, and put them at the head of each Strophe, 
or verſe. | - 
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e Hebrew Alphabet, or Hebrew 5 7 The Greek Alphabet, or Greek Let- 
15 : | Letters, in which are to be confider\d 5 = ters, in which are to be conſider d. 


TS EE Xx — 7? = Greek and Latin Pronunci- 
es The Name Pronunciation 8 T 5 N at ion 83 
"0 : Dd N  Unites | : ns 5 
azeth , or v 2 23, g, ALE Beta 6 2 
WE 3 Ghimel x 7—¹ 3137. 7, Pj Gammag 3 
BE 4 Dalcth 4 N21 1 4 439, 4J9ars Delta 4 
ue h RI 5 E, . SE, little, e ſhort. 7 
* p TIC N The Greeks expreſs the number 6 by this 
Þ 1] 6 Poo oy ld * We 6 and call it Epi ſemen 8 
aun or Zajn « n 22, % ira Tera ds 6 
F 8 Hheth, or Keth Hh, or kk TV 8 H, 1 Hr Eta e long 4 
ovreth fie 9, 9, % 9ira Théta typ 8 
=_ e Nen | 
10 Jod of 10, tra lota i vowel 
ir Caph | cork 1D 20 K, winnaKappak,c 10 
. Lamel 1 109? 304A,x aapfdla Lambdal 11 
iz Mem m Pod 40 M, ud My m 12 
y Nun * 449: fone eo My  » 13 
e 1 Samech i 09D 60, 5 14 
e 16 Ain, ajin, ghnain o, or n or gui y 70 0,0 cure O, little o ſchort. if 
1 ͤ 7 6 
: adi | \ 2 marKot the number 90, !5 & or 
* 8 18 Tfadi fs, or f W * > 90 which the Greeks call Rhe or Krppay, 
nm ;: - | Hundred. 5 
r. 19 Coph 4 rk Ad d 100 P, e b 1 
al 20 Res, or Reſch r WY ? 200 TC, c 0 ſus Sigma 1 18 
8, Schin ſeh | ** 2 oo T, x, rad | 33 19 
t- Scin ſe PU UY 100 Tv v4 little, u french 20 


The Hebrews have five na! Letters, "Jim 7 Chi | £4 | v5 
Caph ; D Mem 5 | Nuns Pe; and = 6500 N 


Trade, * never = 4 but at 700 Ys I i : W pf 23 
theendof words, and theſe Lerters N, % G rear 0 24 
expreſs the Numbers, 500, 600, 700, F 800 N N + 


WW goo, and 900. * 909 A The Greeks mark the Number 90a 


| There are ſeveral Hebrew letrers by this Mark , which they call Samei, 
he | which are I ke one another, namely, becauſe it is made of a Sigma revers'd, 
Bet h and Caph; Gimel and Nun; Daleth, and a Pi within it. 
| Reſch, and Caph final; He, Chet h, and Theſe three Characters, the Fpiſemon Fan 
Thau; Jod. Vau, Zain, and Nun final; g, the Rhe 4, and the Sampi A which 
Teth and Mem ; Samech and Mem are no letters, ſhew that the Creeks, 
final; Ain and Bade. And the beſt 


formerly made uſe of the three He- 
brew letters, Van, Bade, and Koph, in 
the place of which they ſubflicuted 


way to know them perfectly, is to 
conſider them one above another, thus, 


1 how three Characters, in order to pre- 
| i erve the ancient order in their Arith- 

O 2 A 4 g 3 | metick ; and this ſhews that they re- 
boy 1 yi gel ved their Alphabet from the Hebrews, 


| T uE 
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Camma, ſignify, but barely the names which are 


Ox, ora Chief; Beth, a Houſe; Gimel, Fulneſs ; 
and ſo of the reſt. I have here given theſe let- 


gives them. 
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Tusk are partly the reaſons, which have in- 
duced me to place an Hebrew alphabet here, and 
to ſet down the name, figure, and pronunciati- 
on, of the letters, both in Greek and Latin, and 
to join with it a Greek alphabet. This laſt may 
ſerve to ſnew, that the Greeks owe all their learn- 
ing to the Hebrews, ſince they have borrowed the 
very names of their letters from them. One proof 
of which, is, that theſe names ſignify nothing 
among the Greeks, but barely the names of the 
letters. For what do the words, Alpha, Beta, 


ogy to ſome letters, and that without any rea- 
on, but that they come from Aleph, Beth, Gi- 


mel, &c.? whereas in Hebrew theſe words fig- 8 
nity ſomething beſides barely the characters, oP 


which are expreſſed by them. Aleph ſignifies an 


ters the ſame pronunciation which St. Jerome 


Bur though I thought it neceſſary to place 
an Hebrew alphabet here, yet I have only men- 
tioned the conſonants in it; I had not room to 
fay any thing of the Yowel-points, nor if I had, 
ſhould I have had the ſame reaſons to mention 
them, becauſe they are of late invention. The 
moſt ſkilful of the Proteſtants agree that they are 
ſo. The learned Walton proves it in his Preface 
to his Polyglott, and has taken what he ſays of 
it, from a treatiſe which was written by Ludo- 
vicus Capellus, under the title of, The Secret of 
the Hebrew points diſcovered. One very ſtrong 
argument for the novelty of theſe Points, is, 
that not one of the antient Fathers of the Church, 


4 Letter ts Paula, 


either 
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either Greek, or Latin, ſpeaks of them; which is 
= a manifeſt proof, that they were not in uſe in their 
time. Which ſilence is remarkable, eſpecially 
= with regard to Origin, and St. Jerome. For the 
former collected the firſt Polyglotts of the Scrip- 
tures, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter z and the 
ſecond, was acquainted with every thing that 
related to the Hebrew-Grammar, and criticiſm, 
Bur I ſhall not tarry, to confute the reaſons 
of thoſe who contend for the antiquity of the 
Hebrew-points z what I have here ſaid of this lan- 
guage, has been only to give the reader a light 
notion of it. Only this conſequence ought to 
be attended to, that ſince it is from tradition 
alone, that we know how to read the Hebrew, 
it muſt be likewiſe from the ſame tradition, that 
we mult derive the interpretation of it. And 
let none therefore be ſo raſh, as to undertake to 
read the Holy Scriptures without a guide, or with- 
out conſulting the holy Fathers, who preſerved 
them for us. But by this, I would not be un- 
derſtood to mean, that it is forbidden to make 
= ule of our own ſtrength, or to employ our un- 
= derſtandings and leiſure, in acquiring the know- 
ledge that is neceſſary in order to it, eſpecially 
that of languages in general, and above all the 
Hebrew tongue. It is neceſſary that the idioms, 
and proprieties at leaſt of this language be known, 
The Greek and Latin interpreters have preſerved 


: ; many of theſe idioms in their verſions ; and it 
will be very difficult to underſtand the Scripture, 
unleſs we know ſomething of them. I ſhall 


therefore here give an account of ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable, and moſt common ones. 
Tus Hebrew language has no Caſes, that is, The 14ioms 
the Nouns are indeclinable; and from hence it is, of the He- 
that when the Hebrews expreſs a thing in a lan- — 2 
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guage, which has Caſes, as the Greek or Latin, 
they are not very exact indiſtinguiſhing the Caſes, 
but put the Nominative for the Ablative. The 
Verbs in Hebrew have no Preſent, or [mperfett 
tenſe, in the Indicative; the Preter tenſe ſerves for 
all three. I believed, and therefore have ſpoken, is as 
much as to ſay, I believe, and therefore I ſpeak®, 
The Participle is alſo ſometimes taken for the Im- 
perfect tenſe; as in that expreſſion, going after idols, 
that is, ye went i. The Hebrews have neither the 
Comparative, nor the Superlative degree, to com- 
pare things by, but barely make uſe of he Po- 
ſitive; It is good to truſt in the Lord, rather than 
in man k. The Latin Interpreter inſtead of tran- 
ſlating it good, ſhould have rendered it, better, 
that is, it is more for our advantage. So that 
it is the ſenſe, and context, that muſt ſhew 
when there is a compariſon concealed under a bare 
poſitive expreſſion. e 2 
Tus language is not very copious 3 it has 
bur one hong and twenty two roots, from | 
which all the words in it are derived; and this 
makes 1t neceſſary to make uſe of the ſame Noun, | 
and the fame Verb, to expreſs very different things. 
The change of the Conjugation, changes the ſenſe 
of the Verbs; which if an interpreter neglects 
to expreſs, his verſion cannot be faithful; or at 
leaft, it cannot be free from obſcurities, and e- 
quivocal expreſſions. There is a great deal of 
difference between ſpeaking well, and ſpeaking ill 
of one; between bleſſing, and curſing; and yet 
the ſame Hebrew-verb ſignifies both theſe things, 
according to the conjugation it is in; that is, ac- 
cording as it is differently pronounced, and the 
conſonants of which it conſiſts, are differently 
ſounded. The Hebrew-conjugations have alſo 


Pf. cxvi. 10. 1 Cor, xil, 2. Vulgate. 
#P1. cxviii. 8, Vulgate. F 
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great energy and force in them. They expreſs 
not only the action, but alio the manner how it 


was done; and whether a perſon acts by him- 


ſelf or another; which make different ſenſes, 


SS. . 
* „ 


and ought to be well diſtinguiſned. For if, for 
inſtance, we had the original words of JESUS 
Chriſt, we might then perceive, that, when he 
ſaid, The Son of man knoweth not the day of judg- 
ment, he might have ſo pronounced the Verb, 
that it would according to the Conjugation in 
which he put it, have ſignified, that the Son of 
man did not make known the day of judgment. 
It is certain that this paſſage of St. Paul, Then 


| 1 ſhall I know [God] even as alſo am known l, 


is to be underſtood thus, God will then make me 
to know him. In the Conjugation which the 


Grammarians call Hiphil, the Verb ſignifies a 
double action; emigrabit, that is, emigrare faci- 


et; They reigned, that is, They made a king to 
reign over them; The Spirit asketh for us, that is, 


maketh us to asm; Deus triumphat nos n, that is, 
Cauſeth us to triumph. The Nouns ſubſtantives 
in Hebrew have ſometimes the force of a Verb; 


O God, my Fuſtice®, that is, who juſiifieſs me; 
and this word alfo ſignifies him, who is juſtified. 
THE barrenneſs of the Hebrew tongue ap- 


pears in nothing more, than in the Prepoſitions, 
or Conjunctions. They are numberleſs in other 


languages; but this has but four conſonants, 
which ſupply the place of all the Prepoſitions : 
and the Grammarigns call them Serviles, becauſe 


they /erve for all. Ir is almoſt impoſlible to ſer 


down their ſignifications exactly; which is the 


reaſon, why the Greek and Latin interpreters 
confound them, by always uſing the ſame parti- 


11 Cor. xiii. 12, * Rom. viii. 26. Vulgate, 
n 2 Cox. ii. 14. Vulgate, ©* Pal, iv. 1. In the Eng. my 


righteouſneſs, 
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cle where the Hebrews uſe the fame: as for in- 


ſtance, they uſe the particle / , to expreſs 
both admiration, ſurprize, and affirmation. 

Bor it is impoſſible for me to mention 
here every manner of ſpeaking which is peculiar 
to the Hebrew language z I can only touch upon 
ſome of them. The Hebrews often make uſe of 
round numbers, and neglect the odd part of the 
ſum, whether it be more or leſs. Theſe expreſſions, 
always, for ever, throughout all ages, throughout all ge- 
nerations, do not always — an eternity, but on- 


ly a long ſpace of time, ſuch as the perſons then 
alive would not live to ſee the end of. Great no- 


tice muſt likewiſe be taken of the ſtreſs, which 
they ſometimes lay upon certain words, which they 


apply to ſeveral uſes. They have Nouns ſome- 


times to ſupply the place of the Pronouns. Thou 


halt heap coals of fire upon his head p, that is, 


upon him. And it is the ſame as to the word 


Etſem, which ſignifies, a bone, or a body; for 


the words, a Bone, or body, ſupply the place of 
Pronouns. Thus by the body of fin we are to 
underſtand /in itſelf 4; by the body of death, death 
itſelf r; and by the body of the Church, the 


Church itſelf f, The fulneſs of the Godhead dwell- 
eth bodily, that is, the Godhead it ſelf dwelleth t. 


This expreſſion, The Son of man, does likewiſe 


ſometimes ſupply the place of a Pronoun; The 
Son of man hath no where to lay his head, that is, 


have not where to lay my bead v. The ambi- 
guity of ſome words in the Hebrew has alſo been 
often the occaſion of miſtakes. Caran ſignifies 
zo ſhoot out with horns, or caſt rays about like horns ; 


and interpreters have followed the firſt ſenſe, in 
ſpeaking of Moſes when he came down from the 


P Rom. xii. 20, 7 Rom. vi. 6. 


r Rom. vii. 24. 
? Col. i. 18. © Col. ii, 9. 5 


_ 7 Matt, viii. 20. 
7. n_ 
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mountain »: and the painters from them have 
Jarawn him with Horns, inſtead of thoſe rays of 
Vit, which appeared over his head, and with 


3 


Ew hich the eyes of the ſpectators were dazled, as 


bounded in their ſignification. Such is the word 
PDavar, which interpreters render by Verbum, 4 
Vora, it ſignifies almoſt every thing whatſo- 
ever. Such is the word Vaſa, Veſſels, which 
they uſe for all ſorts of inſtruments, Vaſa mor- 


it ?, Paſa belli *, Vaſa Pſalmi . They make 


likewiſe a moſt ſingular uſe of the words Sons 
and Daughters, Arrows, are the Daughters of the 
guiver b; Fruitful fields are the Sons of the oyl<; 
== 1ands are Daughters of the ſea d; and Criminals 
are the Sons of death ©, The word Son alſo 
= ſignifies a Diſciple; The Sons of the prophets are 


alt, is an eternal and unchangeable covenant b. Be- 
= cauſe the Hebrew weights were made of ſtone; 
therefore the word Even, which ſignifies a fone, 


is often taken for the weight itſelf i. The num 


ber even, with the Hebrews, ſignifies a great 
| Multitude k. To have one's ſoul in one's hand l, is, 


W Ex. xxxiv. 29. * 2 Cor. ili. 7. Pſ. vii. 13. 
yulg. Inftruments of death, Eng. Z Jer. xxi. 4. Fulg. Wea- 
pons of war. Eng. 2 Pf. Ixxi. 22. Vulg. The Pſaltry. Eng. 


| Thus we find, vaſa decoris tui, Ezek. xvi. 17. Vulg. Thy fair 


| jewels. Eng. Vaſa gloriæ tuz ; Ezek. xxiii. 26. Vulg. Thy fair 


| jewels. Eng. Vaſa irx ſuæ, Jer. l. 25. Vulg: The weapons of his 


| indignation, Eng. &c. Lam. iii. 13.Yulg. Arrows of the 
E quiver, Eng. © In cornu filio olei. Iſai. v. 1. Vulg. In a 


very fruitful hill. gn. * Filia maris, If. xxiii. 10. Vulg. 


| Daughter of Tarſhiſh. Eng. e Filius mortis eſt, 2 Sam. 

Ti. J. Vulg. He ſhall ſurely die. Eng. * 2 Kings ii. 3. 
Job iii. 5, d Num, xvii. 19. ee Vol. I. page 343. 
1 Sam. ii. 5. ! Pfal. cxix, 10g. 


St. Paul very clearly expreſſes it . The He- 
res have ſome words which are almoſt un- 


the Diſciples of the prophets t. The ſhadow of death 
= ſignifies a deſtructive ſhadow s: and a Covenant of 


73 
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| Righteouſneſs p, for Alms; Heaven a, for God; 


Edge of the ſword; Labour v, tor Grief; a Lan- 


An Introduction 70 Book II, 
to be in great danger. Courage, is ſometimes 
taken for an Army; The hearing u, for a Noiſe; 
to Sit ®, for to Dwell; Precious , for Scarce ; 


DD © xx 


the Soul *, for the Life; the Strength of the 
Lord t, for the Ark of the Covenant; One, for 
the Firſt *, the Mouth of the ſword , for the 


4 
ISS 
3 


. 


horn, tor Life; and the Voice of God, for Thun- 
der x. The word Horn y, ſignifies Power and 
Strength; and the words Cup *, and Cord *, 
ſignity an Inheritance. The ſame word repeat- | 
ed twice in different Caſes, ſhews the excellency | 
of a thing, and ſupplies the place of the Super. 
lative ; thus, Holy of Holies, is, the moſt Holy; 
Vanity of Vanities, is, the greateſt of vanities ; 
and Song of Songs, is, an excellent Song. When 
a Noun is repeated twice in the ſame caſe, it ex- 
preſſes a great multitude, homo & homo natus eft 
in ea b, that is, a great multitude of men were 
born in the midſt of her: The people and the people, 
that is, all the people; duo & duo ingreſſi ſunt , 


n Auditus ſuper auditum. Ezec. vü. 26. Vulg. Rumour up- 


on rumour, Eng. n Sedentis. 2 Sam. vi. 2. Vulg, Who 
dwelleth. Eng. 9 1 Sam. Ri. 1. P Plal. cxii. 9, 
4 Deut. iv. 26. r Animam ſuam. 1 Sam. xix. 5. Fulg. 
His life. Eng. Pfal. Ixxviii. 61. 
t Gen. i. 5. Vulg. Ore Gladii, Joſh. x. 30. Vg. The 


edge of the ſword. Eng. Laborem, Plal. xxv. 18. Vwulg. 
Pain, Be. Pfl. xxix. 7 Pal, xvill.2. © *Plal. xvi.5s 

« Jer. x. 20. Pfal. lxxxvii.. 5. Fulg. 

© Gen, vii. 9. Vulg. To which it may be added, that when any 
thing is ſaid tobe to God, or before the Lord, it denotes the ex- 
cellency or degree of that quality of which it is ſpoken. Thus Nim- 
rod is ſaid to have been a mighty hunter before the Lord (Gen. 
x. 9.) that is, a very great hunter. Moſes is ſaid (Acts vii. 20. 
Greek) to have been fair to God, i. e. exceeding fair. And thus 
the weapons of our ſpiritual warfare, are ſaid (2 Cor. x. 4. 
Greek) to be mighty to God. | 60 8 5 
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" WT that is, they went in two by two. I ſhall ſay no- 


thing particularly of Figures and Metaphors, they 
are common to all other languages. 


THE Hebrew has allo an energy which the 


WT verſions cannot equal; but if they could, and 


rwe could perfectly underſtand the Scriptures, 
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E without underſtanding it, yet it would be a ſuf- 


ficient motive to learn this language, that it has 


been conſecrated by the mouth of God. Thus 
ZW we ſec in Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that the Fathers 


of the Church adviſed virgins and pious women 
to the ſtudy of it. St. Jerome does ſo, in his 


letter to Paula upon the death of her daughter 


*X Bl/illa; Mhat all Greece admired in Origen, 
= ſays he, we Have ſeen in this girl: ſhe, not in ſome 


months, but in a few days, learned Hebrew enough, 
= zo ſing, and to underſiand the Pſalms, as well as her 
mother. The Fathers and the Canons go farther 


than this, with regard to Divines, and thoſe 
who by their office are obliged to explain the 
Scripture, for they abſolutely require it of them. 


= Clemens the fifth, in the general Council of Vi- 
enne, ordered that Hebrew Profeſſors ſhould be 


cſtabliſhed in the Univerſities. And indeed, is 
it not a ſhame, for a miniſter of God, not to 


underftand the language in which he ſpake, but 


to want an interpreter to explain it to him? Hiſ- 
torians tell us, that Themiſtocles reſolved rather 


to employ a whole year in learning Perſian, than 


ſpeak to the King of Perſia, by an interpreter: 


and what then ought not he to do, who is o- 


bliged to converſe daily with the King of Kings, 
to receive his orders, and carry them to the peo- 
ple? To which I add, that the having recourſe 
to the original is abſolutely neceſſary, when 
either paſſages are obſcure, or the copies vary, 
or interpreters diſagree, The rule which St. Je- 

rome 
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rome d and St. Auſtin preſcribe, is, It ei lingue i 
potius credatur, unde eſt in aliam per interpretes 
facta tranſlatio: Recourſe, ſays St. Auſtin , muſt F 


be had to the original. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Purity of the Hebrew text ; its Autho- 
rity. Of the Maſlorites; the care they took i 
10 preſerve the text,; their manner of e. 
plaining it; and what the Maſſora and Ca- 


bala are. 


THE Authority of the Holy Scriptures is | 
ſo evident, that we have no need of any 
other proof of it, than that character of truth, 


which ſhines in them. But nevertheleſs, it may 


be of uſe to ſnew, that theſe Divine books which 
were written, as we have ſeen, in Hebrew, the 


language of the Patriarchs, have been preſerved 
down to our days without any e and 
the ſame judgment is alſo to be made of thoſe 
other books of Scripture, which have been fince 
written in Greek. Bur before we prove the pu- 
rity and integrity of theſe original texts, it is 
neceſſary to remove a prejudice, which may a- 
riſe from the variety of different readings, which 
is found in the manuſcript and printed copies of the 
Bible. The learned make no ſcruple of acknow- 
ledging, that this variety is owing to thenegligence 
of the Copyiſts; but this conceſſion does by no 
means render the Hebrew text ſuſpected; becauſe 


Letter to Sunela and Fretels, Do Pos. Chriſtiana: ö 
this 


ge” 
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1 Chap. VI. the Holy Scriptures; 


this variety but ſeldom happens; and is more- 


over of no conſequence z ſince neither faith nor 
ME morality ſuffer by it. This is an obſervation that 


Cardinal Bellarmine * has made; Theſe different 
readings, ſays this Author, don't hinder the Scrip- 
= ures from being perfettly pure. This variety is 
= found in words only, which make the ſame ſenſe, 
= or at leaſt make no conſiderable alteration in it. 


Tart ancient Fathers indeed, complain often, 


X 1 that the Scriptures were corrupted; but this 


complaint, as the ſame Cardinal judiciouſly ob- 


ſerves, does not at all affect the true Fews, 


15 


or the Hebrew Text; but only the Greek Ver- 
= ſions of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus who 
= were Gentiles, They had been Fews for ſome 
time, but they had afterwards apoſtatized 8. It 
is of them St. Jerome ſpeaks, when jhe ſays he 
Z undertook a tranſlation of the Scriptures, in or- 
der to diſcover all the places, which the Fews 
had omitted, or altered. Juſtin Martyr in his 
dialogue with Trypho, ftrongly accuſes the Jews 
of giving a very different interpretation from 
that which the LXX had given, to this pro- 
= phecy, Behold a virgin ſhall be with child. But 
this was not, that the Jews had corrupted the 
Hebrew word Alma, which was in the text 
when the LXX made their verſion h; but that 
| Aquila, inſtead of a virgin which Alma ſignifies, 
had abſolutely put a young perſon. Trypho the 
| Few, with whom Juſtin Martyr diſputes, de- 
| fends the Jews very well as to this point, and 
| proves, that they have not corrupted the Scrip- 
| tures. And it is paſt doubt, that they have not; 


tor as St. Jerome i obſerves, before the birth of 


be verbo Dei. lib. 2. cap. 2. 8 See Du Pin's Hiſtory 


of the Canon, &c. B. 1. ch. 4. $4. _ Aud is ſo ſtill, Inai. 
vil, 14. Comment Lai. ch, ii. 
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Jzsvs CHRIS᷑, they had made no malicious 
alterations in them. If they had, our Saviour and 


his Apoſtles, who caſt ſo many reproaches upon 


the Scribes and Phariſees, would not have paſſed * 
over in ſilence ſo great a crime. But they never 
did accuſe them of it k; fo far from that, that 


IE sus CHRIsã x ſeems to juſtify them from this 


charge, ſince he invites them to conſult the 
Scriptures. For he either would not have re- 
ferred them to a falſified Scripture, or would at 


leaſt have fore warned them of it. 
No is it leſs evident, that the Fews cannot 


be the ſame in their books, as in ours. For I can- 
not imagine it poſſible, that any one ſhould 
carry his extravagance ſo far as to ſay, that Ix- 


27 Ae ES ; 


—— 


2 
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have corrupted the Scriptures, ſince IE svs if 
CHRIST appeared in the world; becauſe all 
the paſſages which he, or his Apoſtles, have 
quoted out of the Qld Teſtament, are found to 
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sus CHRIST did not quote theſe paſſages as they 


then were, but as he foreſaw they mult one day 


be altered. Beſides, what deſign could the Jews +: 


have had in doing it? Was it the hatred they || 
had againſt Jesvs CHRIST H? If fo, why ſhould 
they leave all the paſſages which relate to him, 


and contain the greateſt myſteries of religion 
untouched z and amuſe themſelves with altering 


| paſſages which are indifferent, and of no impor- 


tance? It even often happens, adds Bellarmine, when | 


there is a various reading, that the Hebrew text 


is more contrary to the Jes, than the Greek, and 


Latin. Can it be any way probable, as St. Auſtin 
excellently well obſerves, that they would take away 
the truth from their own books,in order to deprive us of 
the authority of them? and that men who are diſ- 


k See Mede's works, p. 785. where he ſeems to declare himſelf 


of opinion, that the Apoſtles have in ſome places corrected the He- 


brew text, and gives inſtances of it. 
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= per/ed all over the world, ſhould have done this in 
concert, without any one's knowing of it? It is con- 
| trary to good ſenſe, to believe, as the ſame Father 
goes on, that the Jews, how great ſoever their 
= malice might be, ſhould be able to execute ſuch a 4 
| deſign as this, upon ſo many volumes, which were 
diſperſed all over the world. 
To ſuppoſe this, were to know little of the 
attachment and zeal of the Jews, for their Scrip- 
| ture. Foſephus and Philo aſſure us, that they 
would have undergone all ſorts of torments, 
rather than have taken a letter from it, or al- 
tered a word in it. A copy, which had onl 
one fault in it, was by them thought "lined, 
and not ſuffered to be kept above thirty days; 
and one that had four faults, was ordered to be 
bid in the earth. This, ſays St. Auſtin, is a moſt 
= vi/ible eſfett of the providence of God over his 
= church. It pleaſed him, That the Jews ſhould be 
our Librarians, That, when the Pagans reject the 
oracles of the ancient Prophets concerning JESUS 
CHRIST, which we quote againſt them, as be- 
= mg invented by us; we might refer them to the 
enemies of our religion, who will ſhew them in 
, | their books, the ſame prophecies, which we quote 
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n | againſt them. But the Scriptures in the hands of 
ga Jew at preſent, are like a looking-glaſs in the 
hands of a blind man, in which every body elſe 
n | fces all things, but he ſees nothing at all. 

t B x theſe books of the Fews, I mean, the 
d Hebrew text of the Old Teſtament; which has 
in not been only in the hands of the Jews, but alſo 


in thoſe of the Chriſtians, and if then the Jews 

had attempted to make any conſiderable altera- 
tion in it, the HoLY SpigIr which guided the 
Church, and the men who in all ages have de- 

le·fended her, would not have continued ſilent. 
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The artiſce T Do not deny, but that in the places, where 
of * Jews there were two readings, the hatred of the Few; 
from „ againſt the Chriſtian religion, has been ſuch, à 

| ſome Pro- has made them prefer that reading, which was 
phecies. leſs favourable to it. We have a conſiderable 
inſtance of this in the 22d. P/alm, where for. 
merly the text was Caru, that is, They haut 
pierced, and perhaps in the margin was Carie,which | 
ſignifies, as @ lion. But the modern Fews have 
Put that into the text which was in the margin; 
and thrown that into the margin, which was in the 
text: in order thereby to deprive us, if they 
could, of a famous prophecy, which ſhewed 
that the bands and feet of Jesus CHRIST, would 
one day be pierced. We prove that the modern 
have made this alteration in the Bible, by the 
ancient books of the Fewsz beſides, this pro- 
phecy cannot even now be reckon'd to be ex- 
punged out of the Hebrew Bibles, ſince it ftill 
continues in the margin, and the Jewiſb criticks | 
»» ͤůQ4à3³ md N 
Ir is true, Fuftin Martyr complains, that they 
had blotted out of the 96th P/alm, theſe words, 
God eſtabliſhed his kingdom by the tree; but as 
this paſſage is not in the Septuagint, it is proba- 
ble, that it never was in the text. It was in- 
| deed by the tree that God eftabliſhed the kingdom; 
and Juſtin Martyr thinking that this was ex- 
preſly ſaid in Scripture, and his memory de- 
ceiving him, either this, or ſome other cauſe 
brought him to believe, that they had blotted out 
what he thought had formerly been written. 
THe Radbins indeed themſelves ſpeak of ſome 
alterations made in the Scripture, by the Doctors 
of the Law, which they therefore call The cor- 
rections of the Scribes; but the number of them 
1s very ſmall. They reckon bur fix in all, and 
not one of them relates to IEsuSs CHRIST, or to 
| JJ >... _— 
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| are read, they are equally indifferent. Beſides, 
WT theſe alterations were made by Ezra, and the Men 
== of the Great Synagogue ; who at the return from 
WT the captivity of Babylon, collected together the 
ſacred books, reviſed them, and made theſe ſlight 
alterations in them. . - IO 
Nor that I here pretend to ſay, that all the 
Hebrew copies are correct. In ſuch an infinite 
multitude of manuſcript and printed copies, the 
Copyiſts and Printers may have let many faults 
eſcape them; but this is an entirely different thing 
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have been made maliciouſly. Theſe faults of 
=s writing, or printing, are caſily corrected ; and 
the ſacred books have this inconvenience in com- 
mon with all other ancient books, which have 


: f been often tranſcribed. A Rabbin, in The pre- 
ce to bis commentary on the firſi prophets, ſpeaks 
h dchus; 7% Men of the great Synagogue, who 


2 reſtored the ſacred books to their firſ# condition, 
= found certain places written differently, in different 


4 copies; and then they followed the greateſt number. 
Fut when the thing could not be ſo determined, and 
a. bey knew not which to chooſe, they either inſerted 
.be word into the text, without pointing it; or they 
02 it in the margin, without inſerting it into the 
„ee. Bur ſince we are entered thus far into the 
1 diſcuſſing of this matter, it is neceſſary in order 
eto make it the more intelligible, that we give 
an account of the ſecret which the Fews invent- 
ut ed, in order thereby to preſerve the purity of 
„che Scriptures, and to prevent any alterations 
72 from ſliding into them. This ſecret they call 
e Maſſora; and I come now to explain both 
5 what the word ſignifies, and what the Maſſora 
0 is concerned about. 


| religion. In what manner ſoever theſe paſſages 


from thoſe alterations, which are pretended to 
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4 Maſſo- 


ra. 


Maſſora is an Hebrew word, which comes 
from the verb Maſar, which ſignifies tradert, 


to deliver from hand to hand. So that Maſſora 
fignifies the ancient doctrine, which paſſing fron 
hand to hand is preſerved by the channel of tra- 
dition. But the Idea the Jews give us of this 
word, is, that the Maſſora is a piece of criticiſm, 
which examines how many times the ſame word 
is found in Scripturez in what places; and how 
it is written; the different ſenſes in which it is 
taken; and the different manner in which the 
paſſages may be read; that ſo the true manner of 
reading might not by any means be changed. 
The extreme exactneſs of the authors of this 


piece of criticiſm, is ſcarce conceivable. They 


are not content with reckoning up the verſes of 
each book, or each ſedtion of the law, but they 
likewiſe mark that verſe which is in the middle 
of it; and at the end of every book, or ſection, 
they ſet down how many verſes there are in it: 

as Gor inſtance, they reckon 1532 verſes in Gene- 


fs, and mark the fortieth verſe of the 27th chap- 


* 


ter for the middle one. And beſides the figure, 
they likewiſe add a ſymbolical word which ex- 
preſſes the ſame number; by which they intend- Þ 


ed to prevent any of the verſes from being cut 
off, divided, or confounded. As to the verſes, 
they reckon how many begin with ſuch and ſuch 
letters; what letters they conſiſt of; and how 
many they have. 26 Ps : 

AFETR the verſes, the Maſſorites examine 


every particular word. They mark the diffe- 


rence of the copies, where there is any; and ſhew 
which of the two different words is to be pre- 
ferred. All which is ſhewn by particular marks; 
fo that you ſee by them which is the beſt read- 
ing; whether that in the margin, or that in the 
. | — N | text. 
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Chap. VI. be Holy Scriptures. 


text. They diſtinguiſh full words, which want 


no letter to be ſupplied, from defective ones, 


in which ſome letters are wanting. They expreſs 
the place in a verſe where the word is; whether at 
the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of 


it. And they ſet down how often ſome words 
are found. | 

Nox did the diligence of thefe Rabbins con- 
fine it ſelf ro theſe cares only; they took care 
of every particular letter alſo. With regard ro 
the conſonants of the Hebrew Alphabet, which 
are two and twenty in number, they ſer down 


WS their number, ſituation, and ſize. Their num- 


ber, by reckoning how many of each of them 
are to be found in each book; their ſituation, 
by declaring that ſome are to be placed above 


the line, and others below it; fome in their na- 
tural figure, and ſome reverſed : and their fize, . 


by declaring that ſome mult be great letters, and 
fome ſmall : as may be ſeen in ſome of their Bi- 
bles, which are printed with all this exactneſs. 


Buxtorf has explained all this, in his accurate 
Treatiſe on the Maſſora. And we (ce likewiſe 
ſome of theſe books of the Fews written in this 


manner. And in all this, there are, according 
to their Doctors, great myſteries, which they 
employ themſelves much more about, than about 
the true ſenſe of the Scripture. 

As to the Vowels, or Points, this is what the Maſ- 
forites have chiefly ſhewn their learning in; ſince, 
as we have ſeen, theſe Points determine the man- 
ner of reading the text of the Bible, which be- 
ing without Points before their time, might have 
been read different ways. But the true way of 
reading could only be known by tradition; and 
it was this tradition which the Maſſorites con- 
ſulted, when they added the Points to the con- 


G 2 ſonants: 
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manner in which theſe points ought to be placed; 
leſt any one, under pretence of correcting them, 


bins, who taught in the famous Academy of Ti- 
berias in the fifth century. But the Maſora is 


— 


ſonants: for they did not do it by gueſs-work. 


So that, though no one is under a neceſſity of 


reading the Hebrew text, as they read it; eſpe- 
cially ſince we know, by the Greek verſions, 


which are more ancient than the Maſſorites, that 


it was read otherwiſe; though, I ſay, we may 
read the Hebrew, -text otherwiſe than they do, 


yet generally ſpeaking the ſenſe of the Hebrew, Wi 


as at preſent pointed, appears better corrected, 
and is much more natural, than that of the an- 
cient Greek verſion; as evidently appears from 
the verſions which are made from the Hebrew, 
as the Maſſorites have given it us. The Point, 
take away all that ambiguity from the text, 
which it had before. They who have ſucceed- 
ed the Maforites, have ſet down the different 


ſhould corrupt the text. And in order to this, 
they tell how many times. certain words which 
are pointed in ſuch and ſuch a manner, are found 
in the Scripture ; and in what places; and in 
what ſenſe. Many of the Jews aſcribe the Ma/- 
ſora, to Ezra, and the Men of the great ſyna- 
gogue, ſome of which were the latter Prophets. 
Others pretend, that it is the work of the Rab- 


neither the work of any one author, or of any 
one age; fince the latter Rabbins have much in- 
creaſed it. It is moſt probable, that it began 
before the ſchool of Tiberias; in all appearance, 
at the time when the Scribes and Phariſees, neg? 
lecting the ſenſe of the law, applied themſelves 
only to the bark of ir. This work, as I have 
ſaid, is uſeful in itſelf; but ſome admire it too 
much, thinking that it is now impoſſible, that 

any 
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Chap. VI. the Holy Scriptures. 


| any error, alteration, or corruption, ſhouldever 


happen to the Hebrew text. And others carry 


their contempt of it too far; as if it were an 
W uſeleſs labour, and more worthy of idle men, 


than of men who were maſters of any truly va- 
luable qualifications. w 


85 


THE two keys of the Maſſora, are the Keri, The two 


to read; the ſecond 7o write. Inſtead of putting 
Keri in the margin, they for brevity's ſake, put 
only the firſt letter of this Hebrew word, which 
is a Coph; and which is to inform the reader, 


that he muſt read the word which is marked in 


the margin, by that letter; but muſt read it with 


the Points, which are ſet down in the text. The 
mark of the Ketib is a little circle which refers 
the reader to the word which is in the margin, 


under the Coph. It was the different readings 
which made the Maſſorites make theſe notes; 


i they thought fidelity required of them, not to 
diſſemble this diverſity. And therefore they put 


in the text, the words which they found in moſt 
manuſcripts, though they ſuſpected them; and 
put the words which they found in ſome other 
manuſcripts, in the margin; and when they 
judged that theſe words in the margin made a 
more natural ſenſe, they put a mark to ſhew 
that they were to be read with the Points, which 
they had put to the words in the text. 5 

AND what might likewiſe give occaſion to 
theſe notes, is, that there are ſeveral names which 


| the Jews, either out of religion, or contempt, 
dare not pronounce. When they meet with 
them in the text, inſtead of pronouncing them, 


they pronounce the names which are in the mar- 


gin. For inſtance, whenever they meet with 


the name of God, Jehovab,. inſtead of Fehovab 
a they 


and the Kerib. The firſt of theſe words ſignifies keys of te 


Maſlora. 
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uſe of the true 5 of his auguſt name. 


the temple was an authentick teſtimony of the 
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they always read Adonai, or Elohim. And for 
this reaſon, they never write it with the Point: 
which are proper to it, but give it the Points of 
one of theſe two words. So that, when theſe 
four letters, Jod, He, Yau, He, come together 
and make one word, they are always pronounced, 
either Adonai, or Elohim. This is the great in- 
effable name of God, which conſiſts of four 
letrers. The people were not ſuffered to pronounce 
it; the prieſts alone had that privilege ; and 
that only in the temple, when they hleſſed the 

people: and from hence it is, that as this holy 

name has not been pronounced fince the deſtruc- 
tion of the temple, its true pronunciation is now 
loſt. (For Galatinus in the fixtcenth Century, 
was the firſt who thought fir to ſay, that it 
ought to be pronounced Fehovah.) Which did MW 
not happen without a very particular providence 
of God, who was pleaſed, that when the Fews 
loſt the remple in which the true God was wor- 
ſhipped, they ſhould at the ſame time loſe the 


Ir happened, I ſay, becauſe being no longer 
willing to be their God, (for the deſtruction of 


divorce which he gave them) he would not leave 
them the power of ſo much as pronouncing his 
name, This reſpect, which they had for the 
name of God, or the cuſtom of not pronoun- 
cing it, but in the temple, was a thing very 
ancient among them; Joſephus and other anci- 
ent authors ſpeak of it, and we have marks of it 
in the Greek verſion of the LXX, Neither the 
name of 7ehovah, nor any other that comes near 
it, is once to be found in the whole verſion; but 
in all the places of Scripture where this word 
is, there is put in the room of it a Greek word, 
ö which 

4 ; 
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W which ſignifies Lord, and anſwers to the name 


Adonai, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
THE Keri and Ketib, being originally owing 
to the various readings in the ancient copies, 1t 


W is from thence evident, that they could not have 
been invented, till long after theſe books were 
W wrictenz whoſe writers could not be ignorant of 


the true ſenſe of what they wrote. The read- 
ings which are marked by them, are yet found 
in ſeveral Bibles. And it was an ancient cuſtom 


among the Fews, as appears by the Talmud, to 


ſubſtirute more pure and modeſt words, in the 
room of ſuch as were grown obſolete and ob- 
RT ok 


Ir muſt be alſo obſerved, that the Jews abr. fa- 
Babylon, and thoſe of Paleſtine, make ule of copies mous copies 
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which are ſomewhat different from one another. 4 Od 


Teſtament 


Which difference aroſe from the jealouſy there ng he 
was between the School of Tiberias, and that of Jews. 


Babylon. One of the chief concerns of theſe 
Academies, was to correct the text of the Scrip- 
ture, with the utmoſt exactneſs. Rabbi Jacob 
the fon of Nephthali, therefore generally called 


Rabbi Ben Nepthali , who taught at Tiberias, 


made an Edition of the Bible, which paſſes a- 
mong the Weſtern Fews (as thole of Paleſtine 
were called) for the moſt correck. And Rabbi 
Ben Aſcher made one in the School of Babylon, 
which is eſteemed the beſt and moſt exact, by 
the Eaſtern Jews. The reputation of theſe two 
Doctors, and the zeal their diſciples had for 


their glory, was the cauſe of theſe two 


famous Editions among the Jews, one of 
which is called the Eaftern, and the other 
the Weſtern. There is no one eſſential difference 
between theſe two copies; what there is, is a- 


bout ſome Points, and Accents; and the diſputes 


64 therc- 
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therefore between the partizans of theſe two E- 
ditions are nothing but a grammar- wa. 

The Ciba- W x come now to the Cabala. This word 
* properly ſignifies reception; and therefore the 
Maſſora and Cabala are two relative terms, one 
of which ſignifies what is delivered, and the o- 
ther what is received; ſo that the Maſſora and 
Cabala are the ſame thing in different reſpects. 
But according to the uſe the Jews make of them, 
there is a great deal of difference between them |, 
For the Maſſora with them, is a criticiſm upon 
the letter of the Scripture z upon the number 
of verſes, words, letters, and Points, founded 
upon the tradition of the Ancients: bur the Ca- 
Bala, is the knowledge of the different myſteries 
which are contained under the literal ſenſe of 
the Scripture zand which, as theFews pretend, the 
Elders of Iſrael received from Moſes. This doc- 
trine which Moſes delivered viva voce, and which 
[fay they] was received from hand to hand, and 

10 conveyed down to the preſent time, is what 
the Jews call the Oral law, and is reſpected by 
them as much as the Written law. Ang it is cer- 
tain that the Scripture is allegorical St. Paul n 
aſſures us, that whatever happened to the Jews, 
Was a figure of other things, which all related 
to Jesvs CHRIST, and his Church. We find 
abundance of paſſages of the Old Teftament ex- 
plained in this manner, in the New: and there 
are in the Chaldee Paraphraſes, and other works 
of the Rabbins, a great many places which the 
Jews explain of the Meſſiah, though they are 
to be underſtood in the literal ſenſe) of ſome o- 
ther perſon, whom the ſacred writers had alſo 


! See Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Canon, &c. B. 1. Ch. 4. g. 6. 
2 1 Cor. x. 11. | 
© SR — 
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in view. So that, this ſort of Cabala might 
come from Moſes and the Prophets, who taught 
by word of mouth, as well as by writing, That 


| That every thing which paſſed among them, was 
a type of him. 

| Bur the Cabala at preſent in uſe among the 
es, is very different from this. It ſeeks for 
| myſteries, not in the events, and things which 
the Scripture relates; but in the letters, the Points, 


like Chymiſts, wrap up theſe pretended myſte- 
ries, in extraordinary and unintelligible words, in 
order to conceal the abſurdity and extravagance 
W of them; and it is wholly owing to the favour 
Hof this obſcurity, that this trifling ſcience is not 
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; was the work only of the latter Rabbins; a no- 
velty which the Fews gave into; and ſome Chri- 


into it. It is a lamentable thing to ſee, in what 
manner, ſome Doctors of the Cabala ſport with 
the words of Scripture z and pretend, out of a 
combination of letters, by ſhortening, length- 
ening, and taking the numeral letters from words, 
to build whatever they pleaſe upon them; to 
find myſteries and hidden truths in them; and 
even the means, (ſo great is their extravagance) 
| of making themſelves familiar with the Angels 
in heaven. Ts . | 

THE Cabaliſtical Fews divide the Cabalainto 
three ſorts. By the firf, they pretend to ſhew, 
that two different words may be taken for one 
another, when their letters arithmetically conſi- 
dered, produce the ſame number. Thus, ſay 
they, theſe two words Tzemach which ſignifies 
the Eaſt, and Menahem which {ſignifies 4 Com- 


forter, 


tJesUs CHRIST was the fulneſs of the law, and 


and the manner, in which it 1s written. They, 


only eſtabliſhed, but credited. This Cabala 


ſtians alſo have ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized 
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forter, are the ſame thing, becauſe their letter, MI 
make the ſame number: from whence they con. 
clude, that as the latter is one of the names of 
The Meſfiah, ſo is the former too; becauſe of 

this conformity in number, which theſe letten 
produce. They call this part of the Cabala, iſ 
Gematry ; a word, which the Jews themſelves MW 
agree, is taken from the Greek, and is a corrup- 
tion of Geometry. Another fort of Cabala they iſ 
call Notaricon, which comes from the Lam 
word Note, Notes. This Second ſort conſiſtsin 
the taking a word of the Scripture, and making i 
every letter of it an initial to ſome other word; 
and ſo making them into as many words as there 
are letters in this word. Thus for inſtance, in 
the word Bereſchith, which is the firſt word of 
the book of Geneſis, they have found, In the be. 
ginning God ſaw that the Iſraelites received the 
law. The Third ſort of Cabala is called Temn- 
ra. It is a reverling the letters of a word; 2 
ſort of Anagram, out of which they draw ai 
different ſenſe. Sometimes they take one letter 
of the alphabet for another, according to a me- 
thod which they have made for themſelves, and 
call Atbac. Theſe inſtances are enough to ſhew | 
the extravagance of theſe viſions. A famous Rab- 
bin had * 40 to compare the Cabaliſts ro Owls, 
who can fee nothing at noon-day, but ſee well 
at night: for, theſe Doctors don't perceive the 
ſenſe of the letter which is very clear; but they 
can diſcover myſteries, which are the greateſt 
obſcurities in the world. = pt 
Nor but that they ſometimes ſtumble upon 
a happy. conjecture in this ſort of combinations; 
and the Fathers, we ſee, often ſought for my- 
ſeries in numbers. It has long ſince been cuſto- | 
mary to make one ward of the initial letters of 
ſeyeral 
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ſeveral others; as for inſtance, that of Macca- 
bees, of which we have ſpoken in the firſt part 
of this work ®: and St. Auſtin finds in the word 
Adam, the initial letters of four Greek words, 
ME which fignify the four quarters of the world. 


BesIDES this ſpeculative Cabala, there is 
likewiſe a practical one, which approaches very 
near to magick. It conſiſts in converſing with 
Spirits; in doing ſuper-natural things; in heal- 
ing diſeaſes; and in driving away devils; or at 
leaſt in making it believed, that you can do all 
theſe things, by reverſing certain words of Scrip- 
ture, or by ſecrets, drawn from thence. A Rab- 
bin named Nachman, boaſts That he had him- 


1 | ſelf launched a ſhip, which the crew could not 


ſtirz and Thar by virtue of the name of God, 


W which he wrote in a piece of paper. And the 
Jews are wicked enough to ſay, That it was by 
this name, that IEsus CHRIST did all the mira- 


cles, which the Evangeliſts report of him; 


That he found this name in the temple, and ha- 


ving cut a hole in his foot, hid it there; and 
That it was from hence, that he drew the power 
of working the miracles which he did. But if 
this name had ſo extraordinary a virtue, why 
did not the Jewiſh prieſts, (who could not have 
been ignorant of the true pronunciation of this 


adorable name whilſt the temple ſubſiſted) do 
the ſame miracles which JesUs CHRIST 


did? 


» See Fol. i. p. 54. 
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Of the ancient Greek verſions of the Scripture, 
which were made from the Hebrew, par- 
ticularly of that of the LXX. which is the 
moſt famous of them. . 


ORMERLY God was known only in 
| Judæa; it was only to the deſcendants of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, that he made known i 
his name: and as then they were the only peo- 
ple whom he entruſted with his oracles, the 
ſacred books were then written only in Hebrew. 
This language was the mother-tongue of the 
Patriarchs, and of the Jewiſh nation ; and the 
impoſſibility of not only underſtanding the ſenſes 
of theſe divine books, but even of reading them 
as they ought to be read, without a particular 
inſtruction, was very ſuitable to God's deſign 
of concealing the knowledge of his myſteries 
from other people: even though the book which 
contained them had fallen into their hands. But 
when the time which he had appointed for the 
making himſelf known and worſhipped by all 
the earth, approached ; he permitted his word 
to paſs unto the Gentzi/es, by means of the ver- 
ſions which were made of it into langua- 
ges which ſpread farther, and were more eaſy 
to be underſtood, than the Hebrew; that the [Y 
Jews who had an implacable hatred for all other b 
nations, might not be able to conceal the truth . 
from them. This we learn from St. Auſtin , 2 


De Pocirins Chriſtiana, lib. 2. ch. 1x. l 
who 


* — OT 1 
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WE who ſpeaking of the Greek verſion of the LXX 
= obſerves, that it was by a particular providence of 
= God that it happened, that as motives of religion 
or hatred bindred the Jews from communicating 
= beir books to other nations; the authority of King 
Ptolomy, whom God made jnſirumental to the ac- 
compliſping of his deſigus, made them paſs long be- 
hre, into the hands of thoſe people, -who were one 
day to believe in him, through the grace of the Sa- 
viour of the world. £ 


F 


THERE were two things which made the 


W Greek language almoſt univerſal, at that time. 
The firſt was the the conqueſts of Alexander the 
W Great, a Grecian by nation, the firſt king of Ma- 
8 cedon, and afterwards king of the greateſt part 
Jof the world. His vaſt empire, though divided 
after his death, did yet ſubſiſt a great while. 
His officers divided it among themſelves, and 
reigned in different countries. So that the Greeks 
ſtill continued to reign in the world; the Seleu- 
cidæ, in Syria; and the Prolomies, in Egypt. And 


by this means, the Greek language became known, 
and in uſe, both in Judæa, and Egypt. The o- 


ther. cauſe of the extent of this language, 


was the high reputation the Greeks had % en 
for learning and wiſdom; which made thoſe alſo 


deſirous of knowing their language, who were 


not ſubje& to their dominion. And this was 
the language which God made uſe of, to give the 
Gentiles the firſt knowledge of The Meſſiah. The 
Cree verſion of the Old Teſtament prepared the 
way for the Goſpel. The Gentiles read in this 


book, the prophecies, which the Apoſtles ſhew- 


ed had been accompliſhed in JESUS CHRIST; 
and found, that the obſtinate incredibility of the 
Jews had been foretold in it. They could nei- 
ther ſuſpe& the fidelity of the Apoſtles, os 

caule 
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the time in which it was made, gave it a pro- 


Ibe Sep- 


nian, the Gothic, the Illyrican, and the ancien 


commented upon. This is that verſion, from} 


ſelves. So that, whoever the authors of it were, 


count only, if no other; that it was made ata 
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cauſe this verſion had not been made by them; 
nor accuſe the Fews of having altered this book, 
becauſe as it was, it condemned them. Beſtdes, i 


digious deal of weight: For it having ap. 
peared before the birth of IESus CHRIST, ney 
ther Pagans nor Fews, could ſay, that the an. 
cient prophecics therein had been adapted to the 
circumſtances of his life. | | ; 
WuokvER were the authors of the Gree il 
verſion, which bears the name of the Septuagint, i 
and of which Philo and Joſephus have ſaid fo 
much; no one doubts but that it was made, long 
before the time of JESUS CarisT : and it is off 
great authority p. Several paſlages of the Ol 
Teſtament, which are quoted in the New, ar 
taken from thence. All the ancient verſions which 
were publickly read in the different churches ofthe 
world, the Arabic, the Ethiopick, the Arme 


buns hd of ow hai A or Aa 


Latin, which was in uſe before St. Jerome. 
time, were made from it; in ſhort, every om 
of them, except the Syriac, were made from 
that of the LXX: And to this day the Greet 
Church, and the churches of the Eaft, have no 
other. This is that verſion, which the Fathen 
and Doctors of the church have explained, and 
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which they drew their deciſions in matters of 
faith, and their precepts of morality. It was by 
this, that they confuted hereſies, and both ge- 
neral and particular Councils explained them- 


its authority is great; and that upon this ac- 
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Þ See Du Pin's Hiftory of the Canon, &c. B. 1. ch. 6.5 7. 
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tame when the Hebrew was a living language, and 
W conſequently more eaſy to, be underſtod than it 
W is now; when it is almoſt impoſſible to come at 
the true underſtanding of ir, otherwiſe than by 
W the affiſtance of the ancient verſions. And this 


makes it neceſſary, that I ſhould here relate the 

* WE hiſtory of this verſion. | 

WI find this hiſtory in a book, the author 73, Eloy 
of which calls himſelf Ariſteas. It is certain, of the ver- 

iche book is very ancient; and to object, that hefor o the 

,  fays nothing of ſeveral circumſtances of this fa- 


mous hiſtory, as for inſtance, of the cells in 
W which theſe LXX Interpreters were ſhut up, 
(who. nevertheleſs, according to Juſtin Martyr ,all 
wrote the ſame thing) is not ſufficient to deſtroy 


BY it. 'This miracle might perhaps have been be- 
i lieved, and even publiſhed upon too ſlight 
i grounds; and without the firſt author of this 
hiſtory's having ſaid any thing of it. But whe- 
nt ther this book, ancient as it is, be ſuppoſititious, 
is another queſtion. There are learned men who 
think it a romance, invented by ſome Alexan- 
mW drian Few, in order to raiſe the reputation of a 
WW verſion which his fellow-citizens had made. But 
not whatever this hiſtory: be, Zoſephus, Philo, and 
all the ancients believed it, and told: it, in the 
nd fame manner, as Ariſteas, or the author of the 
0 * bears his name, does; and that is, 
0 thus. | | 5 85 5 


bis RING Prolomy Philadelphus, having by the 
e advice of Demetrius Phalereus cauſed a magnifi- 
n-W cent library to be built, at Alexandria, and 
re) given him the direction of it; this. philoſopher 
c*W ſpoke to him of the ſacred books of the Fes, 
tai as of a work which would do honour to his li- 
brary. This prince therefore reſolving to have 
them, and to cauſe them to be tranſlated into 
me mo 
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the ſon of Onias the firſt, the brother of Simm Wil 


King received them favourably, and ſhewed a 


after having entertained them for ſome days with 


but ſeven furlongs from Alexandria. He: took 


men, and all the Jews, who were then very nu- 


appla uded. They cried out with one voice, that 


too, they made imprecations againſt thoſe, who 
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his own language; He ſent Embaſſadors to x. 
keazer the high - prieſt of the Jews, and loaded 
them with rich preſents for the temple. Their 
inſtructions were to deſire him to give the King 
a copy of the ſacred books; and to ſend him 
ſome perſons of diſtinction, and learning, who 
might tranſlate them into Greek. Ariſteas, who 
was one of the greateſt men of the kingdom, wa i 
of this embafly; and Eleazer, who received 
him with honour, was, aceording to Fo/ephus, 


1 
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the Juſt, who is mentioned in Eccleſiaſticus, and 
grandſon to Faddus, who went to meet Alexan- 
der, and made him ſo favourable to the Zews. - 

THE high-prieſt conſulted with his council 
about the petition of Prolomy ; and afterwards 
choſe fix men out of every tribe, which make 
72 in all; gave them a copy written in 
letters of gold, and its skins very artfully fal- 
tened together; and ſent them into Egypt. The 


2 6 


. 


jos 22 


great deal of reſpect for the divine books: and ; 


. 


great magnificence, he thought there was no 
place more proper for doing the work they had 
undertaken, than the Ie of Pharos, which was 


care to furniſh them with every thing that was 
neceſſary ; ſo that in the ſpace of 72 days, they 
finiſhed their verſion. Demetrius had it read 
publickly in the preſence of the prieſt, great 
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_ 


merous at Alexandria; and it was univerſally 
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the tranſlation was juſt and faithful; and in order 
to render it not only authentick, but unalterable 


ſhould 
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ſhould have the raſnneſs to make any alteration 


init. The King who cauſed it to be read to 
bim, admired the wiſdom of Moſes; and before 
he ſhut it up in his library, permitted the Jews 


to take ſeveral copies of it. And then, he ſent 
back the deputies, after having made them ſome 
rich preſents. The moſt magnificent of which, 
was that of fix-ſcore thouſand Fewi/ſp captives, 
whoſe ranſom he paid, and gave them liberty 
to return into Judæa. After this he depoſited 
both the original Hebrew, and this Greek verſion, 
in his library. . 

Philo a alſo relates this ſtory, which he pretends 


; | happened under Prolomy Philadelphas, the third 


King of Egypt after Alexander. And he ſpeaks 
of the queſtions which this King put to the de- 
puties, and of the anſwers they made him. He 
ſays, that when they made the verſion, hey 
were inſpired ; ſo that they all wrote the ſame 


= bing, as if it bad been inviſibly diftated to them. 
2 The Je of Pharos, as he goes on a few lines 


lower, is thereby become very famous. Not only 
the Jews, but many others go thither, to ſee the 
place where this verſion was made; and to thank 


| God, for fo rich a preſent [to the world.] Aſter 


having prayed, and given thanks, they pitch tents 
upon the ſea-ſhore, where they fit down upon the 
ſand, enjoy themſelves, and regale with their friends 
and domeſticks; and this country-place appears 
more delicious to them, even than palaces. 


. Joſephus * in his Antiquities copies Ariſteas, 


and refers the reader to his book. He is very 
long in deſcribing the preſents which Ptolomy 


ſent to the temple; and eyery thing he has 


extracted from this book proves, that he had the 


4 Lib, 1. of The life of Moſes, © Lib, 1, 
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This biſtory ſame book which we now have. But neverthe. 
l ſaſpected. jeſs, this does not hinder ſome from treating 
this his hiſtory as a romance, (as has been already WW 
obſerved,) which the Jews of Alexandria in- 
vented, in order to give weight to the Greet 


verſion which they had made uſe of. 


. I Have ſhewn in my Treatiſe on the Paſ- 
ver, that the Jews of Alexandria had made a i 
ſort of Schiſm, by having contrary to the pro- 
hibition of the law, built a temple in Egypt for 
their own convenience: though at the ſame time 
without denying, that the temple of Jeruſalen 
-was the moſt holy; bur only believing, that iſ 
they might offer ſacrifice in this, which they MW 
had built. The little commerce they therefor: 
had with the other Jews, made. them forget 
their Hebrew, they no longer ſpake it, of 
underſtood it. So that there was a neceſſity for 
their having the ſacred books tranſlated into 
Greet, which was the language ſpoken at Ale. 


andria. And their defire of reading the Greet 
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Verſion which they had made authentick, might, ; 
it's ſaid, have cauſed them to invent this hiſto- WF + 
ry, which they afterwards enriched. For in the a. 
time of Juſin Martyr, they ſhewed the cell, li 
in which, they ſaid, every interpreter was ſhut ¶ t 
up by himſelf; but Ariſteas ſays nothing at all of b 
them. And what is certain, is only this, that n 
the authors of this verſion, whoever they were, © 
have ſpoken as if they had been at Alexandrie. WM i: 
One proof of which is, the account they giveMl £ 
of weights and money. Thus for inſtance, be-M t 
cauſe the Drachma of that city was worth two 8 
of Paleſtine, therefore the piece of money, which 

by Fo/ephaus and rhe Evangeliſts is called teiro- 
drachma, is by them called didrachma. They make 9 
the ſix Patriarchs who lived before the flood, an 5 


hundred 


1 
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hundred years older than the Hebrew makes 
We them, before they began to have children, and 
take from them an hundred years afterwards 
| which makes their chronology extremely dif- 


ferent from that of the original Hebrew and 
this makes ſome learned men conjecture, that 
the Jews of Alexandria were willing to accom- 


| modate the books of Moſes to the annals of the 


Egyptians, which made the world older than 
Moſes had made it in Geneſis. St. Jerom ſpeaks 


of this verſion with a great deal of freedom: He 


ſays, the church only made uſe of it in her in- 


| fancy, becauſe there was none of greater autho- 


rity, and perhaps it was the only one in being, 
when the church was firſt founded; and that there- 
fore, the Apoſtles finding themſelves obliged to 


quote the paſſages they took out of the Old 


Teſtament in Greek, made uſe of this verſion, 


when they found it not contrary to the Hebrew. 


I Don't pretend to determine ſo intricate a 
queſtion {; bur it muſt be granted, that in ſpight 


of the ſtrange hatred of the Hebrew-Jews to 
this verſion, (which went ſo far as to eſtabliſh 
an annual faſt, to teſtify their grief at the pub- 


lication of this work, which faſt is marked in 
their Calendar) yet it was honour'd and eſteem'd 
by all the world. When the Hebrew language 
had ceaſed to be the vulgar tongue, the verſion 
of the LXX was read in the ſynagogues, even 
in Judæa itſelf. It is true, this was not univer- 
ſally done; there was a fort of diviſion among 
the Jews about itz ſome were for having the 
Scriptures read only in Hebrew, and were there- 


i The reader will find this queſtion concerning the authentickneſs 
of this pretended hiſtory fully hated, Prid. Connexion, P. ii. B. 1. 
and its fabulouſneſs largely proved, in Hody, de Bibliorum texti- 
bus originalibus, &c. 
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Objedtions 
againſt the 
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fore called Hebrews, or Hebraiſers; whilſt others 
read it in Greek, and were called Helleniſts; that 
is, Greeks, or Grecizers, And as the number of 
the latter was greater than that of the Hebreu- 
Jews, and the Apoſtles preached moſt frequently 
to them; it is therefore not to be wondered at, 
as St. Jerome inſinuates, that the paſſages of the 
Old Teſtament which are quoted in the New, are 
ſometimes borrowed from thence. But after all, 
it was viſibly an act of divine Providence, that 
this verſion preceded the publication of the Gol- 
pel; and it has been authorized by the uſe the 
| Apoſtles themſelves did, and the whole Church 
ſtill does, make of it. ; 
AND this obliges me, in ſupport of it, to an- 
{wer ſome objections which are made againſt the 
hiſtory of Ariſteas. The firſt is, that Demetrius 
Phalereus could not have adviſed Prolomy to cauſe 
the ſacred books of the Jews to be tranſlated; 
becauſe, this Prince had pur him to death in the 
beginning of his reign, as is related by Hermip- 
pas in Diogenes Laertius. But to the authority 
of Hermippas, is oppoſed that of Ariſtobulus, a 
Jew and Peripatetick, who in Eaſebius, addreſ- 
ſes himſelf to Ptolomy Philometor, thus; Our law 
was tranſlated into Greek, under the reign of your 
' wnkle Philadelphus, by the advice and care of De- 
metrius Phalereus. 3 
TE ſecond objection is, that the Jews could 
not have choſen ſix deputies out of every tribe, 
becauſe after their diſperſion, the tribes of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin only remained. To which 
it is anſwered, that at the time of the tranſpor- 
tation, all the tribes were not ſo abſolutely de- 
ſtroyed, but that there remained ſome families of 
them; and ſeveral of them returned from Baby- 
lon, with the whole tribe of Judah whence it 
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is that St. Luke * ſays, that Anna the Propheteſs 
was of the tribe of 4/er. / 
LASTLY, it is obſerved, that the mole called 
Heptaſtadium, by which Ariſteas ſays the Iſie of 
Pharos was joined to Alexandria, was according 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, the work of Cleopa- 
tra; who is well known to have lived long af- 
ter Prolomy. But this difficulty is not ſolidly 
founded. Cæſar v fays clearly, that it was the 
work of the ancient kings; for ſo the paſſage 
ought to be read, and not of the ancient regions. 
Perhaps Ammianus Marcellinus imputes it to 
Cleopatra, becauſe that princeſs repaired it. 

SOME Fathers ſay, that there is another ver- e- 
ſion prior to that of the LXX; but they bring che LXX 
no proofs of it. Whether the LX X tranſlated 1 
the whole Bible, or only the Pentateuch, is aa we 
queſtion not ſo eaſy to be determined w. It ſeems, 
that the few days which they employed in 
making their tranſlation, could not be ſufficient 
for tranſlating more than the five books of Mo- 

ſes. How could they have written fo large a 

| volume, as all the Scriptures make, in fo A 

a time? To which St. Jerom adds, That Joſe- 
phus and Ariſteas who were the firſt authors of 
the hiſtory of this verſion, neyer ſpeak but of 
the law; and That when they ſpeak of the law 
ſingly, they are to be underſtood only of the 
Pentateuch. However, this is denied by others, 

who ſay, that if they had divided all the Scrip- 
| tures among them, they might have tranſlated 
| the whole in two months and a half. But Jo- 
| ſephus * determines the queſtion; for he clearly 
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ſays, that the LXX tranſlated only the books 
of Moſes. And if fo, the reſt of the Scriptures 
muſt have been tranſlated by others. And what 
is certain is only this, that the whole verſion 
was made, before the time of JesUs CHRISr. 
Though Arifteas ſays, that there were Seventy 
two Interpreters, yet it is generally called the 
verſion of the Seventy, for the ſake of a round 
number. „„ 
other Bor beſides this verſion of the LXX. we 
Greek ver. learn from St. Athanaſius, that ſince the birth of 
Jon M th Te5us CHRIST, Aquila, who was born at Sinope, 
W city of Pontus, made a new Greek verſion of 
the Bible *. ne was originally a Gentile, after- 
wards a Chriſtian, and died a Few. After him, 
Symmachus of Samaria made a ſecond 5; but he 
was no more ſteady in his religion than Aquila; 
he paſſed from Judaiſm to the faith, and after- 
wards fell into the hereſy of the Ebionites. He 
lived under the Emperor Severus. And Theodo- 
tion, who was as inconſiſtent in the affairs of 
religion as the other two, was firſt a Pagan, then 
a Catholick, then an Ebionite, and at laſt a 
Jew; this Theodotion, I ſay, made a third 
verſion. Beſides theſe, Origen found two o- 
thers at Jericho , concealed and hid under ſome 
veſſels; which happened under the Empire of 
Caracalla. He publiſhed them under the names 
of a fifth and ſixth verſion; of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hercafter, when we come to ſpeak. of the 
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® Publiſhed A. D. 218. See Prid. Con. P. ii. B. 1. ander 
the year 277. One was found at Jericho, and one at Ni- 
copolis, à city near Actium in Epirus. The former, in the reign 
4 8 Severus; the latter, in the reign of Caracalla, Prid. 
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W famous edition of the Scripture which Origen 
made. 


C HAP. VII. 


Of the ancient Latin verſions of the Bible ; 
particularly of the Valgate. 


Greek tongue univerſal; and by the ſame means, 
the Latin tongue extended itſelf with the Roman 
empire, all over the world. There was ſcarce a 


W nation in the world, where by the help of this h 
language, you might not make your ſelf under- 


derſtood. And perhaps this was the reaſon why 


JEsvs CnrisT, who was born among the Je, 


but was pleaſed to die upon the croſs, for the 
ſalvation of all mankind, ſuffered his title to be 
written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. All the 
authors of the books of the New- Teſtament, 
have nevertheleſs written in Gee; (St. Matthew 
alone wrote his Goſpel in Zebrew :) which was, 
becauſe, the Greek language was molt in uſe ar 
that time; becauſe, it was the moſt ancient; 
and becauſe, its politeneſs had made it the lan- 
guage of the learned. So that, it was well 
known, almoſt all over the world. At Rome it- 
ſelf, it was familiarly ſpoken; and was in uſe 
even among the ancient Gauls. Nevertheleſs, the 
Latin Church could not be without a verſion of 
the Old and New Teſtament into its own lan- 
guage. This firſt Latin verſion was made from 
the Greek; the Hebrews themſelves had, at that 

8 H 4 time, 


""HE language of princes generally becomes 7he extent 
in time the common language of theirof the La- 
ſubjects. The conqueſts of Alexander made the*'2 T. 
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time, ſcarce any knowledge at all of the Hebrew 
tongue; and perhaps read the Bible in Hebrew, 

no where but in Fudea, and ſome places of the 

Eaſt. = 

F T is not known, who was the Author of 

the firſt Latin verſion of the Scriptures. And 

St. Auſtin y tells us, that there ſoon appeared a 

great number of them. We know who tranſl 

ted the Scriptures into Greek, ſays he, and the 

number of them is not great; but the number of 

the Latin tranſlators is infinite. When the faith 

came to be eſtabliſhed, the firſt man who found a 

Greek copy, notwithſianding- the little knowledge 

he had of th: two languages, boldly undertook a 
tranſlation of it. Bur nevertheleſs, there was 

| one among this multitude of verſions, which 
The Italick the ſame St. Auſtin calls Italict, becauſe it was 
yerſion, Uſed by the Chriftians in Italy; and it retains 
that name to this very day. This Italic verſion 
is an ancient Latin tranſlation of the Greek ver- 

ſion. St. Jerome calls it The Yulgar ; and St. 

Auſtin ſays of it, The Italick verſion is preferable 

to all other ver ſions, becauſe it is both more faith- 

ful, and more clear. It is pretended that St. Je- 

rome, when he was young, reviſed it, or at leaſt 

a part of it, by that of the LXX: becauſe this 
Father tells St. Auſtin in one of his letters, that 

he had correctly tranſlated the bible from Greet 

into Latin, for the uſe of the Latins. But how- 

ever that be, it 4s certain that this Father, hay- 

87. Je ing afterwards learned Hebrew under different 
rome: maſters, and ſpared no pains to make himſelf 
Verſion. maſter of it, undertook a new Latin Tranſlation 
of the Scriptures, from the Hebrew z which no 
body had undertaken before him. His motives 
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to this undertaking he himſelf declares; f we 
Bad, ſays he, the Verſion of the LXNX in its pu- 
ih, and as it came out of their hands, it would 
ein vain for you, Chromatius, to attempt to en- 
sage me, to make a Latin one from the Hebrew. 


It would then be my duty to reſpeft; and by my 
filence, give my approbation, to a work which has 
been univerſally received, and bas contributed ſo 
very much to the eſtabliſhment of the faith. But 


the verſion of the LXX has been ſo altered, and 


even ſo corfupted, by having been diſperſed into 


 /o many places; that you may well think, I have 
a rigbt either of judging what copies are moſt cor- 
red, or of making an entire new verſion. He 


had corrected that of the New Teſtament at Rome, 


by the command of Pope Damaſus : And after Letters to 
the death of this pope, whom he ſurvived thirty A 
W years; he returned into a monaſtery at Bethle- 
bem, where he lived five years, and having there mach. 


found a maſter of the Hebrew tongue, under 


$ whom he thoroughly ſtudied that language, he 


© undertook his tranſlation. He tranſlated all the 


books which are in the 7ewiſh canon, and added 
Judith, and Tobit, to them; but he did not 
touch the books of Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, Mac- 
cabees, Baruch, or The Additions to Efther and 


Daniel; becauſe none of theſe books were writ- 
ten in Hebrew. 


Tris verſion of St. Jerome was much clearer 


than the Greek verſion; that is, he interpre- 
ted the original Zebrew more perſpicuouſly, than 


had been done by the LXX, whoſe verſion had 
been tranſlated into Latin by other interpreters ; 


who conſequently had not conſulted the Hebrew 
text: and St. Jerome himſelf, in his Preface to 


the Pentateuch, gives the reaſons, why his ver⸗ 
ſion might be more conſpicuous, than that of 


che 
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many apologies, wherein he defended himſelf; 
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the LXX. Theſe interpreters, ſays he, did their 
work before the coming of JesUs CnrisT ; 44 
could not therefore, but expreſs equivocally, what EB 
they could not comprebend fully. We, who have la. 
boured after his death, and reſurrection, have ra-. 
ther written an hiſtory, than prophecies. Men re. 
late things which they have ſeen, very differentl; i 
from what they do thoſe things, which they hav it: 
only underſiood ; the better and clearer our idea; Wt: 
are, the more intelligible will our writings be. 
Tris work of St. Jerome was admired by 
ſome, and criticized on by others. It was thought h 
raſh in him, to make a new tranſlation of the h 
Scripture z and he was charged with having in- 


jure that of the LXX. Burt he ſtood his ground 


oth againſt murmurs and calumny. It coſt him b 


eſpecially againſt the charge of having had a iſ 


deſign to obſcure, or condemn, the verſion of 
the LXX by his own, And he urged to lit- o 
tle purpoſe, that the Jews themſelves found his f 
verſion to be entirely agreeable to the original: t. 
this did not appeaſe his enemies. St. Auſtin e 
himſelf, though they were friends, and conver- Mb 
ſed by letter, acknowledged to him, that he ll ! 
would not ſuffer his verſion to be read in his r 
Church; becauſe this novelty which ſeemed in- 
jurious to the authority of the Septuagint, had Wl © 
given great offence, and cauſed great trouble a. 
mong the people, whole ears and hearts had ! 
been accuſtomed to, and as it were filled with Ne 
the ancient verſion; which had alſo been au- r 
thorized by the Apoſtles. 0 
ArrER the death of St. Jerome, his new 
verſion ſpread itſelf inſenfibly, People made | ! 
ule of that, and the ancient /ralick, indifferent- i * 
ly. Pope Gregory ſays, that the Church of Rane 


read 


* 


Oe VIL the Holy Sega. ies 


read both; and that he, according to her ex- 
| W2mplc, quoted either, as it beſt ſuited his purpoſe. 
But at laſt, that of St. Jerome prevailed over the 
ancient Vulgate; not by any eccleſiaſtical decree, 
but inſenſibly, by uſe and cuſtom. Hugo de 5. 
Victor fays poſitively, that the Latin Church 
declared it authentick; but he does not relate 
any deciſion that was made upon it; or give any 
[account of either time, or place, when it had 

been done. y 5 | 

NEVERTHELESs the Fulgate, which we The Vul- 

have at preſent, and which the Council of Trent gate. 
has declared authentick, is not the pure verſion 
of St. Jerome. It has in it a great deal of the 
ancient /zalick ; but it cannot yet be diſcovered 
by whom, or at what time, this mixture was 
made. Some think that St. Jerome has no part 
in the preſent Fulgate; and it is true, that the 
Pſalms in it, are not his. The verſion he made 
of them, which is in his works, is very different 
from that of the Vulgate; his, was made from 
the Hebrew; and that of the Yulgate, from the 
Greek. The P/alms were daily ſung in the church 
by the people; and they having gotten them by 
heart, new ones could not be {ſubſtituted in the 
room of the old, without a great deal of trouble; 
and this is the reaſon, why St. Ferome's verſion 
of them was not uſed. Nor were any of 
thoſe books tranſlated by him, which are not 
in Hebrew; and therefore the verſion we have 
of them, is certainly not his. But as for all. the 
-reſt of the books of the preſent Yulgate, we need 
only compare them with the pure verſion which 
he made of them, and which makes a part of 
je his works; and we ſhall find, almoſt an exact 
t- agreement between them. The Vulgate comes 
ze WW nearer to the Hebrew, and is more perſpicuous 
5 WES | A — 
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than the Septuagint. And we alſo find in the 

reſent Vulgate, the additions which he ſaid he 
had made to his verſion, of ſome paſſages of the 
Hebrew text, which were wanting in the anci- 


ent verſion. But they are not all in it; as might 


be ſhewn from ſeveral inſtances which might be 
drawn out of his Commentaries. Which prove, 
as I have ſaid, that the preſent Yulgare conſiſts 


partly of the old Halick verſion, and partly of ] 


St. Ferome's. This mixture was a ſort of expe- 
dient, to reunite thoſe who had been divided a- 


bout this matter; and to reconcile the reſpect 
the people had for the Old verſion, with the 
e.ſteem which the learned had, for that of this 

great Father. This is the opinion of the cardi- 
nals Baronius, and Bellarmine; and Clemens the 


- Eighth, in the Preface, which he put at the be- 


ginning of the Bible, poſitively ſays; that zhis 


Latin edition of the Bible which he publiſhed, was 


made from the tranſlation or correction of St. je- 


rome, in which were retained many things out of 


that ancient * verſion which St. Jerome calls the 
Common, or the Vulgar tranſlation ; St, Auſtin, 


the Iralick ; and Pope Gregory, the Old. 


Bur without any further enquiries after the 
author of the Fulgate, it is ſufficient that we 
know, that the Council of Trent has declared 
it authentick. It calls it the Old, but with re- 
lation only to that multitude of new verſions, 
which then appeared every day : For we have 
ſeen, that in the time of pope Gregory it was 
called the Nee; and the Old then was the Ha- 
lick. Now the Council commands, that this 


_ verſion, (which was then looked on as the Old,) 


having been in uſe in the church for ſo many ages, 
ſhall be received as authentick, in the publick lec- 
tures, in diſputes, in ſermous, and in expoſitions 3 


and 
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4d that no one have the boldneſs to rejełt it, un 
| der any pretence what ſoe ver 2. 

How EVER, it may not be amiſs to explain 
here, what we are to underftand by this deciſion 


of the Council. The originals of the ſacred 
| books are in themſelves authentick, becauſe they 


were dictated by the Hol Y GHOST; and 
the copies of theſe originals, are no farther au- 


W :bentick, than as they are agreeable to them. In 
W what ſenſe then, did the Council declare the 


Vulgate, authentick * Was it preferred by the 
Council to the originals ? The Fathers, ſays Bel- 


armine b, ſpeaking of the Council of Tyent, 


make no mention of the originals in this canon; 
they only choſe out among the Latin verſions, that 


W which they judged to be the moſt ſafe. And this 


judgment might well be made of it, after its 


uſe for ſeveral ages had ſhewn, that there was 


nothing in this verſion, that was contrary either 
to faith, or morality. Bur a thing likewiſe be- 
comes authentick, when the uſe of it has autho- 


109 


rized it; that is, when they who have authority 


to command it, will have it uſed in publick. 


And this is the ſenſe in which the Yalgate was de- 


clared authentick. The Fathers of the Council 
of Trent had nothing elſe in view. So that the 
greateſt Divines agree, that it was not the intent 
of theſe Fathers, to prefer it before the original 
Hebrew, and Greek texts. It is the Hereticks, ſays 


Serrarius, a learned Jeſuit, who in order to make 


the Fathers of this Council contemptible, have 
endeavoured to perſuade people, that they really 
gave more authority to the copy, than to the 


original. So that theſe judicious rules of the 


Z Seſſ. 4. Can. 2, See Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Canon, &c. 


B. 1. ch. vii. $. 3. De verbo Dei Serip. J. 2, cap. x. 
anc i- 
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ancient Fathers will always laſt. hen there i 
any difference in the copies, ſays St. Auſtin ©, ay 
the ſame fact cannot happen in two different man. 
ners, more faith muſs be given to the originals than 
to the tranſlations. When the Latin copies of th: 
New Teſtament differ, ſays St. Jerome d, recourſe 
muſt be had to the Greek, which is the ſource; 
and when the Greek, and Latin copies of the Old 
Teſtament diſagree, the Hebrew muſs be conſulted, 
and the fountain preferred before the ſtreams and 
in another place this holy Father ſays the ſame 
thing more expreſly © ; upon which Grazia 
makes this deciſion ; The hooks of the Old Teſt. 
ament ought always to be examined by the Hebrew, 
and thoſe of the New, by the Greek; which 
the Council of Trent has not forbidden. : 
They who ſtudy the Scripture thoroughly *, ſays 
Salmeron, another famous Jeſuit, who aſſiſted 
at that Council, are ſtill permitted to conſult th: 
ſources of it; and to correct by their aſſiſtance, if 
what length of time, or the negligence of copyiſis, 
may) have ſpoiled, in the Vulgate. For inſtance, 
I will ſuppoſe it was by conſulting the original, 
that they corrected that place in Ezras, where 
it was pax illius, his peace, which made no ſenſe 
at all, by making it paxillus, a Stake; it plainly 
appears to have been a fault of rhe copyiſts. In 
Proverbs, inſtead of lapides ſacculi, the ſtones of 
the bag, the words were lapides ſæculi, the ſtone: 
of the age. Which corrections have been made 
ſince the approbation given to the Yulgate, by 
the Council of Trent, when the Popes publiſhed 
more correct editions of the Bible; which ſhews, 
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© De Civit. Dei. 16, xv. c. 13. 4 Letters to Sun, and 
Fretela, Letters to Lucinius. f Proleg, 3, b ix. 8. 
iin. | 


ſays 


BAS” 
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aays a learned man, how ignorant, or how raſh 
ca thing it is to contend, that the Council of 
Trent has taken away all authority from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, and Greek, which arc the works 
| of the HoLy GHos r; and preferred, or e- 
qualled, the Yulgate to them. Since the Coun- 
cil, the Yulgate has been corrected by the order 
of Sixtus Quintus, and Clemens the Eighth. Nor 
was this correction ſo exact, but that it is there 
declared in the Preface, that there were yet ſome 
places not touched, which ought to be altered; and 
it is added, that this edition is not extremely exact, 
we have defignedly paſſed over ſeveral places, for 
fear of giving offence. : 
I THEREFORE again ſay, the Yulgate is 
neither more valuable, nor equal to the original 
texts. There was nothing ſaid of them in the 
Council, ſays Salmeron; the only queſtions there, 
were, about the Latin verſions, which had juſt 
then appeared in great numbers. The Council 
declared that the Vuigate was the beſt, and the 
ſafeſt of theſe. The church, adds Bellarmine i, 
bas aſſured us, That there is no error in the Vulgate, 
which concerns faith or morality ; and That the 
faithful may entirely give credit to it. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that what I have juſt now 
ſaid in favour of the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
does not imply that we have always a right of 
correcting or explaining the Yulgate by the co- 
pics we have at preſent, into which many errors 
may have {lipt, by the negligence of the copyiſts. 
The Latin Interpreter may have had as correct, 
or perhaps hetter copies than ours, But when 
it is certain, that the Latin Interpreter read the 
i originals as we now do, if then there appears 
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| any obſcurity in his verſion, we muſt have re. 
courſe to the original. Thus in that paſſage of 

the Vulgate, where St. Peter asks our Lord 
Chriſt what death St. Joh» ſhould die, his an- 
ſwer according to the preſent edition of the 
Vulgate is, Sic eum volo manere donec veniam, quid 
ad te? k [ will that he ſo tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee ? which not being ſenſe, it is e- 
vident that this paſſage has been corrupted by 
the copyiſts, who have pur ic inſtead of i, which 
is what the Greek tay ſignifies; if I will that 
be tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? Si 
might eaſily be put for %, and therefore it is 
moſt probable, that the fault is in the Latin copy, 
and not in the Greek. 3 
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CHAP, IX. 
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Of the Samaritan Pentateuch, Chaldee Pa. 
raphraſes, and other verſions. 


The Sama- XX E have in another place ſpoken of the 
ritan _ _ of the Samaritans, and of the 
tateuen. manner of their leaving the worſhip of idols 


When J=sus CHRIST came into the world, 
they worſhipped only the one God of the Jews. 
The queſtion between them and the Fews, was 
only concerning the place, where he ought to 
be worſhipped ; as appears by the diſcourſe our 
Lord had with the Samaritan woman I. But 
the Samaritans did not receive all the books of 
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te Jews. The Pentateuch was the only book 
among all the ſacred writings, which they 
looked on as divine. Nor is it ſtrange, that 
they ſnould receive no other; the reſt were the 
works of the Jews, with whom they kept no 


communication, at the time they were compoſ- 


this day, carefully preſerve the Pentateuch writ- 


ten in the ancient character, which was that of” 


the Jeus, before the captivity : which makes 
this book eſteemed as a precious monument of 
antiquity, and a proof of the Moſarick hiſtory, 


tween the Samaritan and the Hebrew Pentateuch; 


no commerce with one another, but an utter 
hatred: for one another, conſpired together, to 
alter the law of Moſes. Theſe two Pentateuchs 
differed no otherwiſe formerly, than they do. 
now, namely, in the figure of the letters, as St. 


Jerome aſſures us; who ſays a, That the charac- 


m The Dean of Norwich is of opinion, that the Samaritans did 
not receive their copy of the Pentateuch from the Jews, till after 
the time of Ezra z and that it was copied from Ezra's, Which if it 
was, they might then as well have taken copies of all thoſe other 
books which Ezra had brought into the Jewiſh canon, (which were, 
ſome few excepted, all that are at preſent in the canon of the 
Old Teſtament) as the Pentateuch. - And it ſeems hard to ſay, 


| why they did not copy the one as well as the other. The Dean's 
| reaſons are, 1. that it has all the interpolations that Ezra copy | 
J 


has. And 2. that it has many variations, which are manifeſt 

cauſed by the miſtake of ſuch Rule letters in the Hebrew alpha - 
bet, as have no ſimilitude in the Samaritan Character. Conn. 
P. i. B. 6. under the year 409. But Du Pin (Hiſtory of the Ca- 
non, &c. B. i. ch. 5, F. 2.) undertakes to anſwer theſe reaſons, 


| and declares himſelf to be of Lamy's opinion, 


_ ® Uponthe gth Chapter of Ezekiel. l 
Vo. II. UL 4 ten 


ed, or publiſhed ®, The Samaritans, to 


and of every thing contained in the books of 
| Moſes. For there is no eſſential difference be- 


and it cannot be ſaid, that two nations who had 
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ters which were in uſe in the time of M,ν W 
were the ſame with thoſe the Samaritans uſed 
in his time; and That the letter Zhan in their 
alphabet, which is the laſt, was of the figure 
of the croſs, which the Chriſtians tuade upon 
their foreheads. From whence it is evident, 
that we may by comparing the Shmaritan Per. 
tateuch with the Hebrew, clear up ſeveral diff. 
culties ; and determine, Which of the different 
ways of reading the Seripture which anterpre- 
ters have followed, is moſt ancient; and conſe. 
quently moſt agreeable to the truth. 

F. Morin of The Oratory, found this rok 
manuſcript copy, in the beautiful library, which 
belongs to the college of the prieſts of that 
Congregation, at Paris; and printed it, in M. 
le Jay's Polyglott . It was a preſent of F. de 
Harley-Sanchy' 8, Who brought it from Conftan- 
tinople, with many others. There is generally 
joined with it, a, verſion of it ĩato 2 Sa 
maritan, which is very ancienr. The difference, 
as J have ſaid, rte the two Hentateuchs was 
not conſiderable; but there was ſome difference 

etween them, and it could not he otherwiſe: 
"ot it is Pollible, but that when à book has 
been ſeveral times written, ſome. alterations will 

continue; and in this caſe,” they were nations 
who wete at varlance and enmity with each o- 
ther, who each copied the ſame book for theme 
felves ; and conſequently had no correſpondence 
with one another, in order to agree upon what 
readings were to be preferred; ut, on the con- 
trary, each was for having cheir own nw look 
ed on as authentick. 70 


* The Samaritan Pontateuch, and obo! Samajitan verſus; nd 
the Latin tranſlation of them, are ſinte much more: correct print- 
ed, in Walton's Polyglott, Pris. 1 ut * 
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TIR Chaldee Paraphraſes are a ſort of origi- The Chal- 
nals, or at leaſt very ancient verſions. The oh (oe Gr ak 
gin of them was this. The Jews having almoſt” ©. 
forgotten their own language, in the Babyloniſh 
captivity, and accuſtomed themſelves to that of 
their conqueror, the text of the Bible was no 
longer underſtood by the people z and therefore 
it was neceſſary to explain it, in the Chaldee 
tongue. From the time of Ezra, ſays Maimo- 
uides, what the reader read of the law, an inter- 
preter explained to the people. This occaſioned 
the making of Paraphraſes in Chaldee, which 
differs bur little from the Syriac, which was the 
language of the Fews, in our Saviour's time. 
And theſe Paraphraſes were called Targumim, 
and in the ſingular Targum, a Chaldee word, 
which ſignifies Explanation. They are ſome- 
times an exaCt literal - verſion, - word for word; 
ſometimes, only ſenſe for ſenſe. 0 
THE Jeu divide theſe Paraphraſes into three The Divi- 
claſſes, as they do the books of the Bible: the fn of 
Paraphraſe of The Law, of The Prophets, and al ig 
of The Hagiogripha, or holy books. The Para- Their Au- 
phraſe; on the Pentateuch, made by Onkelos, or thors, and 
Onkeloſos, who lived forty years before the birth“. 
of Chriſt, and was the diſciple of the great Hil- 
lel, is not only the moſt ancient, but the moſt 
famous. It is a great miſtake to attribute it to 
that Aquila of Pontus who tranflated the Bible 

into Greek, of whom we have ſpoken; and who 
it did not write till 130 years after JESUS CHRISr. 
* The Paraphraſe upon all the Prophets, except 

Daniel, was the work of Fonathan-Ben Uxiel, 
who. was contemporary with Onkelos. And be- 

ſides this Paraphraſe upon the Prophets, there has 

lately appeareda Paraphraſe upon the Pentateuch, 

under his name. The Paraphraſe upon the Ha- 
n I 2 giographa 
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giograpba is attributed to Foſeph The blind, or The 
. It is no older than the fifth century, 


Their uſe. 


as appears from ſeveral things which are related 
in it. But as for thoſe of Onkelos, and Jonathan, 
as they are quoted in all the 7ewiſh commenta- 
ries, their antiquity is not to be doubted of, 
The Fathers of the Church make indeed no 
mention of theſe Paraphraſes, but we are not 
to wonder at their not doing itz they did-not 
underſtand Hebrew enough to know them, and 
had no commerce with the Jews. 

TRESE Paraphraſes are of great advantage 
to religion : we find many paſlages explained 
in them of the Metab, which the Rabbins 
would now fain deprive us of. And they could 
not therefore haye been invented in complaiſance 
to us. It is not to be doubted, but that they 


are very ancient; and were written at leaſt as 


early as the times of the authors whoſe names 


they bear. The unanimous conſent. of the Jews 


is a convincing proof of it : and who can ima- 
gine, that theſe Paraphraſes were not made at a 
time when the Chaldee was the mother-tongue? 
Would the Jews have troubled themſelves about 
making them, when they had laid aſide that 


language ? And in ſhort, their application of a 


great many paſſages to the Meſſiah is a great 


mark of their antiquity- Their Authors were near 


in time to the latter Prophets, and were inſtruct- 
ed in their traditions. And the Jews give fo 
much authority to theſe Paraphraſes, eſpeciall 
thoſe of Onkelos, and Jonathan, that they almo 
equal them to the text. They ſay, That Jonathan 
received his interpretations from Zechariah, Hag- 
gai, and Malachi; and That Oxkelos collected to- 
ether the ſentiments of the Rabbins Eliezer and 
Feboſbua, who had been inſtructed by the —4 
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phets; We. find ſome very ſingular things in 
them, concerning the Word, by whom all things 


= were made; which bear a great reſemblance to 


the beginning of St. Johns Goſpel. Beckius 
has lately ouBliſhed a Chaldee Paraphraſe upon 
the Chronicles p, which he found in a German li- 


brary: but of what antiquity it is, is not agreed. 


Some even doubt whether the others are as an- 
cient as the Jews make them. But whether 


I | they are or no, we had them from hem; and 


therefore be their antiquity what it will, their 


and us d. 
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authority is abſolute, in diſputes between them 


Tu Syriac verſion is very ancient, and wor- 2 Syriac 
thy of eſteem*: for the churches of the Eaſt verſion. 


have uſed it from the firſt eſtabliſhment of re- 
ligion, therein following the example of Antioch, 


capital of Syria, where the name of Chriftian 


was firſt given to the diſciples of Jesus Curisr ; 
and that of the Patriarchate, upon which all 
the churches of the Eaſt depended, long before 
the Council of Nice. The Syriac language yer 


- Þ That on the firſt Book Was publiſhed 1680; That on the ſe 


cond, 168 0 39 


4 The Engliſh reader has a large account of the Chaldee Pan- 


e here mentioned, and of two others, viz. The Jeruſalem 


argum on the Law, and the bie, ye on Ruth, Eſther, Eccle- 
ſtaſtes, Song of Solomon, and the Lamentations, and of the uſe- 
fulneſs of them, eſpecially againſt the Jews, in Prid. Conn. P. ii. 
B. viii. under the year 37 : | 

According to Dean Prideaux, the ancient Syriac Verfion it, 
without any exception at all, the beſt tranſlation of the Scriptures 
of both Old and New Teſtament, that has been made by the an- 
cients, into any language N Prid. Conn. P. 11. B. i. 
under the year 277. But Mr. De la Croſe, who ts Counſellor and 


Librarian to the King of Pruſſia, prefers the Armenian Verſcon of 


the New Teſtament, 10 all the other ancient Verſions. See Pre- 
face Generale de Meſſieurs Beauſobre & L. Enfant ſur le N. Teſt- 


ament, P. 211. | | 
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ſubſiſts among the Maronites, who inhabit L. 
banus, and the other Chriſtiuas pf chat country; 


but it is only in the divine bocks, and ec. 


cleſiaſtical offices. It is not at all uſed, but in 
them. The Syriac is à Dialect of the Chaldee:: i 


Albert Vidmanſtadins,' Chancellor to the Em- 


peror Ferdinand, was the firſt man in Europe, 
who cauſed: the Syriar N- Nefament to be 
printed; which was in the yrar 155. He pres 
rended to ſhew, that JESUS CHRAIS And his 
Apoſtles ſpoke this language; but many people 
are not of his opinion. They think that IxbUs 


Cunxlsr ſpoke Chaldee, ſuch as we find in the 
- © * Jewiſh Paraphraſes,” or at leaſt a language which Wl 
Came very near it; for the words which the E. 
vangeliſts have put into the Goſpel, are neither 
Hebrew, nor Chaldes, nor Syriac but are de- 
rived from thoſe languages. Nevertheleſs, | the 
Evangelifts call theſe words Hebrem ones ; bur 
that is only in oppoſition to the Gyoek and Latin 
and becauſe it was the language of the Jeu, 


tin; 


who were Hebrews. The modern Syriac has cha- 
racters of its own, which are different from thoſe 


of the Hebrews, and Samaritans: but is neverthe- 


leſs often written in Hebrew characters. And 
it ought to be here obſerved, chat there are two 
Fyriac verſions; the Old, Which is a tranſlation 
of the Old Teſtament, from the ehre; and the 


New, which is a tränſlation of the New T ffn. 


ment, from the Greek. This laſt is beyond con- 
tradiction the moſt ancient that ever was made 
in the church. It is that Which the Maronires 
make uſe of, in their eccleſiaſtical offices. Tt 
the other; for tearned men have proved, that it 
was made above a thouſand years ago: by which 
we may judge of the antiquity of the firſt. 3 
ene 2 As 
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ao by the Four,” and Samaritans ſ. Rabbi Sua- 


2 skilful man thinks to be very little different 


have been made into the Küren languages of 


ting to the ear. After Pagnin, have come a 


r IN. ibe Holy Seriptures. 119 
As Arabic is become the vulgar language of Arabic 

Almoſt all che Eaſt; beſides the Syriac verſion, verſions. 

ae 15 underſtood only by the learned) there 


are Arabic ones, which are not only uſed by 
the Maronites, and other Chriſtians in Aſia, but 


dias has publiſhed one of the Pentateuch, which 


from that in the Paris- Polyglott. The greateſt 
part of theſe Arabic verſions were made from the 
Septuagint. The Chriſtians of the Eaſt have two 
entire ones; but they neither know who were 
the authors of: theſc verſions, nor the time when 
they were made. 

THE Ethiopians have alſo tranſlated the Scrip- The Ethi- 
tyre into their language; but there has $451 a opick and 
Part of this verſion yet appeared.” Rabbi Jacob ober ver- 
Ta vos tranſlated the Pentateueh, into Perſian; — 
and the Jets printed it, at Confantinople, in the 
year 1546: 'Ande-there have Wen ſeveral other 
verſions made of- the Pſalms; and New Te ta- 
ment; but 25 They. are novel; they are of no great 
authority; any more than many others, which 


Europe. edr? rag 
Pagnin the Domian was the firſt after St. Latin ver- 
Jerome, who tranſlated the Old Teſiament into cons. 
Latin, from rhe Hebrew. His verſion was prin 
ted at Lions in the year 1528. Arias Montanus 
retouched it, and made it more literal. Munſter © 
made another Latin tranſlation of the Hebrew 
Bible, but into ſuch barbarous Latin as was gra- 


crowd of Interpreters, fince the Hebrew lan- 
a has been more ſtudied. Leo of Juda, who 


_ Fee Du Pin's Hiſtory of the Canon, Kc. B. i. ch. 8. $3. 
I 4 though 
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though not a Jew, underſtood Hebrew extremely 


is well, began one, which has ſince been printed 


ty, 


; FIST © ſions. 


at Zurich; but death having prevented him 


from finiſhing his work, Theodorus Bibliander 
compleated it. This is that verſion which Ko- 
bert Stephens printed with the Yulgate, and Va- 


tablus's Notes, without naming the authors of it. 


Emmanuel Tremellius, who of a Few became a 
Chriſtian, and Francis Junius, have alſo given us 


a Latin tranſlation after their manner; which 
Caſtalio had done before them, and very lately 
Sebaſtian Schmidius. And ſome add to theſe J- 
dorus Clarius; but it may be ſaid, he only cor- 


rected the ancient verſion, according to his abi- 


* 


4 " 


Al. theſe verſions are very different from the 
ancient ones: which ariſes from hence, that the 
new tranſlators. have followed the criticiſm and 


ſentiments of the Ma/ſorites, and the Fewiſp 


 Grammarians. We have ſeen, That the inven- 


>. 7 


Perſions in: James the firſt. 


tion of the points made great alterations; and 
That the ſame word has very different ſenſes, 


according as it is differently pointed: So that 


the new Interpreters of the Hebrew Bible, who 


follow the pointing of The /chool of Tiberias, muſt 


be very different, for inſtance, from the ver- 
ſions which are, made from the Greek Bible of 


* . - 


Kin g of England, cauſed the 


zo the Eu- Bible to be tranſlated into Engliſh, from the He- 
ropean lan- hre; The Synod of Dort ordered a verſion of 


guages. 


it to be made into Dutch, Luther made one into 
High-Dutch. The Divines of Geneva made one 
into French; and another, into Haliau. The 
Jews of Spain have made one into Spaniſh. And 
the Roman-Catholick Doctors have alſo n 
„ | | tho 


% 
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and ſometimes put in very hard expreſ- | 
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the Yulgate, into French. Thoſe of Louvain 
firſt did it into French; but M. de Scay has ſome. 


time ago made another tranſlation of it into 
French, which is much purer than that of Lou- 
vain *. a 
ALL theſe verſions have their uſe; eſpecially 
for thoſe who have not the advantage of look- 
ing into the ns for an exact and attentive 
reader, who underſtands neither Greek, nor He- 
brew, may ſufficiently learn the force of the ori- 


ginal texts, by comparing theſe verſions: I mean 


eſpecially the ancient verſions. We there 
ſee, how their authors have explained certain 
paſſages; and conſequently, how they muſt have 
read the Hebrew, and the Greek; and by that 
means, what was the moſt ancient way of read» 
ing them. | | "a1: 


— 


be 1 GA P.-E: 
Of the moſt famous Editions of the Bible. 


T: is a received tradition among the Jews; 


That Moſes gave to each of the heads of the 


tribes, a copy of the law; and That every pri- 
vate man afterwards copied it. Maimonides ſays, 


there was an expreſs commandment which 


* If the curious reader would entertain himſelf with a copious 
view of the tranſlations that have been made of the Scriptures, 


let him conſult the laborious work of the celebrated M. Le Long, 


entituled Bibliotheca Sacra; where, among other things, he gives 
an account of all the tranſlations that ever were made of the Scrip- 
ture, into any language whatſoever, whether ancient, or wo- 


dern ; and of the perſons, by whom, and the time when, they were 


made ] 


obliged 


I2L 


122. 


natural genius; they have carried their exaCtneſs, 


no leſs than twenty conditions neceſſary to make 


theſe trifling niceties; nor will I pretend to 


\ 
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obliged. every Hraelite to copy the Pentateueh foi 
himiclf; and though his father had left him's 
copy of it, this did not excuſe him from 
this obligation; and they Who could not 
write, were obliged to get a copy taken for iſ 
them. And wben they had gotten this book 
written with their own hands, it was, ſays this 
Rabbin, as if they had received it from mount 
Linai! The king himſelf was obliged as- King, 
to write out che book of the law, though he | 
already had a copy, as a privnte man; according ll fic 
to thoſe WO rds in Deuterunum : And nt foal 
be when \be fifteth upon the tbrone of his kingdom, 
that he. ſball write him a copy of this lat in 
book. And the Jews have in this followed theit 


to ſuperſtition. There are, according to them, 


a copy pure, and fit 117th : 
But I ſhall not here amuſe my (ſelf with relating 


warrant the tradition of the Jes, concerning 
the twelve copies which are ſaid to have been 
given to the heads of the tribes. Nevertheleſs, 
this is paſt doubt, thar God has ſo carefully 
watched over, and preſerved the Scriptures; 


that not the leaſt errour relating to faith, or e. 
morality, is ſlipt into them. ir 
 DvuRixs, the captivity, the Jeus greatly nep- t 
lected their ſacred books. After their return, I { 


Ezra and. the Men of the great Hnagogue, collet- I © 
ed all che copies they could find, and having I |: 
reviewed and examined them with a great deal In 
of enactneſz, they reftored the Scripture to its | f 
- purity, and made what is called The Jewiſo Ca- 


vii. 18. 


uon. 
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non. And theſe Men f the great ſy nagogue, had 
ſome prophets among them, as Hag gat, 'Zecha- 
nab, and Malachi; and ſome add Daniel; not to 
ſpeak of Ezra, who was the head of them. So 
chat, what they did ought to be looked on as 
che work of the Hol Grosr:: What the au- 
chor of the Second book f Eſdras w ſays, namely, 
chat all the copies of the holy books having been 
burnt with the temple, Ezra by inſpiration from 
God, publiſhed: them anew; is an apocryphal 
ſtory, which may be confuted by What is related 
in the book of Nebemiab *, And all the people 
gathered themſelves together as one man, and they 
ſpake unto Ezra the ſcribe, to bring the book of the 
law of Moſes, which the Lord bad commanded to 
{/rael... And Ezra the: Prieſt brought the lau be- 
fore the congregation both of men and women. Tt 
is not here ſaid, that Ezra wrote rhe whole 
book of the law anew; but that he brought it; 
becauſe being a prieſt, it was his buſineſs to 
THe ancient Fews were neither skilful gram- 
marians, nor great criticks; they took little care 
to have their copies correct. And from hence 
came that great difference in their copies, which 
has produced one as greatin the ancient verſions, 
each interpreter having followed that which fell 
into his hands. It was not till about the fifth cen- 
tury, that the Rabbins'of Tiberias gave them- 
ſelves the trouble of making their copies exact, 
and correcting all the faults, which through 
length of time, or the negligence of the copyiſts, 
h 


might have flipt into them. I have already 

ſpoken of their criticiſm, which is called the 
Maſſora; and of the vowel-points which they | 
V. 21. 8 2 viii. 1, 2. "A ff 

„ added 
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Edirion: of BEFORE printing was invented, the Fews ſet 
the Hebrew an immenſe value upon two copies, from which 


die- a 2: 
. Church, different editions of the verſion of the 


of the Sep- LXX. As ſome faults had crept into it, Lucian Na 


*. 
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added to the text, to fix the ſenſe of the words; 
of the various readings which they took care to 
diſtinguiſh by certain ſigns, in the margin, and 
in the text; and of the interpretations, which 
they have given according to tradition; which is ſe 
the reaſon (as we have ſeen) why the text, a 
we now have it from them, is different from that, 

from which the verſion of the LXX was made. 
But theſe latter might have had as good manu 
ſcripts as they; and therefore it is not juſt to 
prefer the Maſſorites to chem, on all occaſions, iſ 
For how laborious and exact ſoever they may 
have been, and what care ſoever they may have 
taken to recover faithful copies; yet who knows 
whether they did not ſcrupulouſly attach them- 
ſelves to tradition, and give too much way to 

their own conjectures? ee 


all the other copies were taken, viz. that of 
Hillel, and that of Babylon. But ſince the in- 
vention of that art, the Hebrew text has been 
printed a great many times. both by them, and 
the Chriſtiaus; and that, without any other diffe- 
rence between the different impreſſions that have 
been made of it, than what has been occaſioned 
by the skill, or negligence, of the printers. in 

THERE were allo in the firſt ages of the Not. 


tbe Martyr undertook to reviſe it, to correct the WC: 
faults of the copyiſts, and to publiſh a more faith- Inu 
ful copy. And Heſychius, and Euſebius, did each NM 
the ſame thing; and theſe were, as it were, three Wire 
different editions of that verſion, - St. Jerom allo, 

as has been ſaid, undertook the ſame thing, and 
rcEify'd, what that infinite number of copie th 

3 u 
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who had ſent it all oyer the world, had changed. 
An alteration which appeared to him to be fo 


great, as neceſſarily to require that a new tran- 
flation ſhould be made, from the Hebrew. Of 
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chius; Paleſtine, that of Euſebius; and Conſfan- 
inople, that of Lucian the Martyr. The famous 


Ware that of Alcala y, which is in the Paris-Poly- 
Jlott; and that of the Vatican, in the year 1587. 
They are pretty different; and this difference 
ariſes not only from that of the copies, which 
the publiſhers of theſe editions followed; but 
Ralſo, from their prepoſſeſſions. They who took care 


was printed at Alcala, endeavoured to make it as 
conformable as they could, to the Hebre text, 


of the Vatican edition, regarded chiefly thoſe 
paſſages of this verſion, which they thought 


n Whey found in the ancient Fathers. And there- 
d {Whore each followed, what they thought moſt a- 
» greeable to their deſign. The edition of the 
e Cree Septuagint, at Alcala, was the firſt Greek 
d edition, that was ever printed; it was finiſhed 


in the year 1517. Aldus Manutius made an- 


de Cardinal Caraſſi cauſed to be made, from a ma- 
h- Nnuſcript in the Vatican library 2. The next year, 


ch Nobilius printed a Latin tranſlation of it, made 


ee from that Roman edition, and collected from the 


is, he yoar 277. 


0 works 
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W theſe three ancient editions, which preceded 
that of S. Jerom, Egypt, followed that of He- 


editions of the Greek Septuagint in theſe laſt ages, 


of the edition, which by Cardinal Ximenes's care, 


as we now have it: And they who had the care 


other at Yenice, 1518, which the Germans have 
x Wreprinted ſeveral times. The third edition of it, 
0 {was that of the Vatican, in the year 1587, which 
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works of the ancient Fathers. And theſe are the 
two editions, which F. Morin has printed to- 


gether, at Paris, in 1628. The Greek edition, h 
which is in the Engliſh-Polyglott, was corrected F 
by a very ancient Alexandrian manuſcript . ll tl 
Editions of As to the Latin Yulgate, it were uſeleſs v ſe 
he Vul- give an account of all the different edition, d 
gate. Which have been made of it, ſince the Inve a 
tion of printing; they are almoſt innumerable, . 
And I ſhall therefore ſpeak only of the edition Ml t 
which was made at Rome, by order of Sixt Mt 10 
Quintus b; in which, the Doctors, who had the be 
care of it, corrected and changed many place, P 
not withſtanding the Council of Trex? had de. U 
clared it authentick. But notwithſtanding thel Ml #© 
corrections, Clement the Eighth did not approve be 
of this edition; and therefore cauſed a ſecon . F 
more correct one to be made e; and it is fron * 
this, that all the Yulzate Latin Bibles are noy . r 
printed. V 
Polyglotts. Norhixs now remains, but to ſay ſomething th 
of the Polyglott. The word is Greek, and ſig ' fe 
ni fies a Bible in /everal languages : and this name V 
is given to any of thoſe Bibles, which have the V 
original text, and one, or more verſions, with © 
it. The moſt ancient of theſe Polyglotis wer = 
thoſe of Origen. I lay thoſe of Origen, becaulc ſt 

Thoſe of he made three. The ft conſiſted of four ver- 
Origen. ſions, thoſe of the LXX, Aquila, | SymmachuMl , 
and Theodotion; which he called Tetrapla. In the 7 
ſecond, he added the original Hebrew text in +4, 
Hebrew characters, and in Greek characters; andi * 
gave it the name of the Hexapla. And the 2hird, il ,, 
* From this Manuſcript has ſince been printed a third famous — 
_ edition of the Septuagint at Oxford, by Dy, Grabe, which is 1 FR 
{ome learned men preferred both to that of Alcala, and that of tht 7, 


Vatican, Ann. Dom. 1590, An. 1592. 
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was yet further enlarged with two other Creek 
verſions, whoſe authors are unknown; and this 
he called Odtapla d. Theſe names, Terraplas 
Hexapla, and Octapla, are Greek; and ſignify, 
that the firſt edition was in four columns, the 


ſecond in fx, and the third in eigbt. So that the 


different verſions were placed by the ſide of one 


127 


another: And this made it a work of ſeveral + 


volumes, which were of an immenſe price at 


| | that time. And, in order therefore 125 abridge 
ſo vaſt an edition, and to make it more eaſy to 


be had, Origen made a new one; in which he 
put nothing but the Septuagint, and therein diſ- 
tinguiſhed by certain marks, whatever was to be 
found in the Octapla; For in this abridgment, 
he ſhewed what was, and what was not, in the 


Hebrew; that is, the difference between the 


verſion, and the {original -. Theſe marks were 
an aſterist, and a little bar, which terminated in 


a point like a ſpit. Origen put this aſferis where 


the Septuagint was defective, and ſupplied the de- 


fects of it, out of Theodotion's verſion; and 
when it was redundant, he put this bar or ſpit. 
Which laſt ſign was what the criticks formerly 


made uſe of, to ſtick, if I may ſo ſpeak, a word 


which was ſuperfluous ; as they did of this little 


ſtar, or aſterisk, to ſhew that a word had been 


Dean Prideaux makes the Hexapla and Oapla to be the ſame 


edition, and to be called by both theſe names, becauſe it had in ſome 
places fix, and in others, eight columns; and conſequently declares, 
that Origen made but two editions, in all. Connect. Part ii. B. 2. 
undor the year 277. l e GET. ED 
© that F. Lamy here makes a new edition of the LXX is by 
the Dean of Norwich, Jaft mentioned, only made to be the firſt. co- 
lumn of the Octapla, which he deſcribes as diſtinguiſhed by the 


marks here mentioned by our author, and ſome others alſo; and 


ke imputes the tranſcribing this, not to Origen him{elf, but to others 
long after his time. Ibid, 
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as it were eclipſed, and diſappeared. But after- 


wards, the negligence and want of exactneſs in 
the copyiſts, having confounded theſe marks; the 
work became ſo disfigured, that the Septuagint 
verſion could not be diſtinguiſhed, but was con- 


founded with that of Theodotion. 


That of THe firſt Polyglott that has appeared in pub- 
Rimenes. lick, ſince the invention of printing, is that of 
Alcala. Cardinal Ximenes laid the plan, and 
bore the expence of it. It was printed in 1517, 


in ſix volumes, which contain the Hebrew Vul- 
gate, the Greek Septuagint, the Chaldee Para- 
phraſe of Onkelos, with a Latin tranſlation and 
the New Teſtament in Greek, and Latin: to 


which are added Prefaces, Grammars, Dictio- 


That of naries, and Tables, The Polygott of Antwery, 
Antwerp. Which was printed at the expence of king Philip 
the ſecond, of Spain, is not only larger; but 
printed upon a more beautiful paper, and with a 

fone letter, than that of Alcala and conſiſts 

of eight tomes. It has, beſides what is in the 
Spaniſh, or Complutenſian one, a Chaldee Para- 

phraſe upon all the Old Teſtament, with a Latin 
tranſlation of it; an interlineary verſion of the 

Old Teſtament, in a ſeparate volume; and a Hy- 

riac verſion of the New Teſtament, printed in 

two ſorts of characters, Syriac, and Hebrew. 
Albert Vidmanſtadius, as we have obſerved, had 

firſt printed this verſion in Syriac characters, at 
Vienne; Guy le Fevre de Ia Bauderie put it into 
Hebrew characters, and added a Latin tranſlation 

to it. All this is in this Polyglott. Arias Mon- 

anus had the direction of the work, which he 
enriched with Dictionaries, Grammars, and ſeve- 

ral other treatiſes, which ſerve for the under- 
ſtanding of the Scriptures in general. This edi- 


tion appeared in the year 1572. The r 
0 
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of Paris, which the illuſtrious Guy Michael le That of 
Jay undertook, with the afliſtance of F. Morin, Mr. le Jay. 
and two learned Maronites, and printed art his 
own expence, did not appear till the year 1645. 
Beſides all that is in the two others, it has the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, with a tranſlation of it 
into vulgar Samaritan; a Syriac verſion of the 
Old Teſtament; and an Arabick one, of both Old, 
and New. It conſiſts of ten volumes. The 
paper and characters are of the utmoſt beauty; 
ut the work is imperfect for want of the Introduc- 
lions, which were begun, but never finiſhed ; 
or at leaſt, they never ſaw the light. 5 
Bur the completeſt Polyglott the world has Tt ff 
ſeen, is that of London, in ſix volumes, printed OI. 
in 1657. In it are added the Perſian and Erhi- 
opick verſions, more than the reſt have, with 
Prefaces, and very uſeful Treatiſes. Walton was 
the author of it; it is not fo beautifully printed, 
as that of Paris, but it has a great advantage 
over it; which is, that you here ſee the text, 
and all the verſions and paraphraſes, at one view. 
Upon opening the book, all this preſents 
itſelf in two pages; whereas the Paris one 
has the different pieces in different vo- 
n lumes. 
: AMoNG the Polyglotts, we may alſo reckon Thar of 
the Yenice edition of the Bible, in which is the Venice. 
LE Hebrew with the Chaldee Paraphraſes, and ſome 
notes of the Rabbins. Bomberg firſt printed it 
in 1518, It was reprinted more correctly in 
WW 1526; and Buxtorf printed it again, at Baſle in 
1619. | 
AND S. Andrew, a famous printer, gave the That of S: 
world another Polyglott in 1586, in which are Andre. 
the Hebrew text, with the Latin verſion of Leo 
of Judah; and the Greek Septuagint, with a La- 
——__ Ts 
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tin verſion, and ſome notes of Vatablus. T heſe 
are the moſt celebrated Polyglotts the world has 


ſeen. | 


Ir is not my deſign, to ſpeak here of all the : 


editions that were ever made of the Bible; this 
F. le Long of the Oratory, has undertaken : he 


has long laboured in it, with a great deal of ; 


application, and his work is now ready to ap- 
pear f. 


1 


CHAP. XL 
Ofthe different ſenſes of the Scriptures. Rules 
HAT has been already ſaid, gives fo 


for interpreting them. 
} \ much light to the Scriptures, that the 


reader is, I doubt not, already in haſte to ſet a- 
bout the reading them. But nevertheleſs, I muſt 
yet detain him a moment longer; and give him 
an idea of the ſeveral ſenſes, which may be put 
upon this book. And here then, we ought in 
the firſt place, to diſtinguiſh in the Bible, as 
well as in other books, the proper ſenſe of each 
word, from the metaphorical one, in which it 
may be alſo underſtood. God there ſpeaks to 
mankind in the language of men. He find no 


* The work here hinted at is the Bibligtheca Sacra before men- 
tioned, (p. 121. Note.) wherein you have an account of 1400 
editions of the whole Bible ; of 1850 editions of ſeparate parts of 
the Bible; of 1286 MSS. of the Bible; and of many hundred au- 
thors who have written upon it. It firſt rs, in 1708. at 
Paris, in two volumes $v0, But there was a new edition of it at 
Paris, in the year 1723, in two volumes in Folio, with large ad- 


ditions. | 
expreſſion 
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expreſſion in the Scripture, ſays St. Auſtin 8, but 


WW hat was of common uſe ; if regard be had to the 
time, place and perſons, when, where, and by 


whom, it was ſpoken. It is indeed God who 
ſpeaks; but he ſpeaks to men, and therefore 
makes uſe of their language. And as then no- 
thing is more common in their language than 
metaphors, we are not to be ſurprized, if we find 
the Scripture full of them. What goes before 
and follows in the context, ſufficiently diſtin- 


ouiſhes the literal ſenſe, from the metaphorical. 


W hen, for inſtance; a cruel man 1s called a wolf ; 
or a cunning one,; a fox; when barbarous peo- 
ple are called ſerpents, or dragons ; when JESUS 


8 CHRIST is ſometimes fliled a lamb, ſometimes 


a rock, ſometimes a lion, and ſometimes a vine - 
We eaſily ſee that it is upon the account of ſome 
reſemblance between them, that theſe names are 
applied to other things than thoſe which they 
naturally fignity. And ſometimes theſe meta- 
phorical expreſſions in Scripture are very bold, 


and very different from thoſe we uſually make 


nie ok; as when the edge of a ſword is called 
the mouth of the ſword, when the marrow of 


| wheat is put for the fineſt wheat; and the flaff of 


bread, is put for ſuch bread as is very nouriſhing. The 
ſacred authors, ſays St. Auſtin, for want of pro- 


| per words to expreſs their thoughts, had recourſe 


to figurative ones. And ſometimes too, they 
make uſe of them as veils, to conceal what de- 
cency requires ſhould not be openly repreſent- 
ed to the eyes. Thus under the word foot, the 
Scripture comprehends all the lower parts of the 
body; as we ſee in this inſtance, Zipporah took a 
cutting ſtone, and cut off the foreskin of her ſon, 


2 De Trinit. I, I, 'T xi. p | 
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is, that it ſpeaks of God, as if he had a body, 


and eyes, and hands; but it alſo attributes to 


he is, nor as our reaſon repreſents him; but as 


not the leaſt knowledge of letters; becauſe pro- 


Tye literal 
and ſpiritu- 
al ſenſe of 
the Scrip- 


pbors, that the language of the Scriptures agrees 
with our common language; but it comes yet 


ſtanding the light of reaſon, and faith. And 
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and touched his feet l. The water of the feet ſig- 


ni fies urinz. ; | | 
Nos is it only in the frequent uſe of meta- 


nearer to our common way of ſpeaking, by ac- 
commodating itſelf to our ideas, and ordinary 
manner of conceiving things: from whence it 


and was like us. It not only gives him a mouth, 


him anger, compaſſion, fury, and ſome other 
paſſions. Whereby it repreſents God, not as 


the imagination uſually paints things, notwith- 


theſe metaphors, and this manner of fpeaking of 
God, cannot lead uy into error, but perſons 
of the groſſeſt underſtandings; and ſuch as have 


phane books are full of expreſſions of the ſame 
kind. Perſons of underſtanding eaſily ſee, in 
what fenſe they are to be underſtood. 

Bur what is peculiar to the holy Scriptures, 
eſpecially the Old Teſtament, and diſtinguiſhes 
it from all other books, is, that it has 1 
ſenſe, as well as a literal. The one is the ſenſe 
of the words; the other is in ſome meaſure the 
ſenſe of the author. I have already touched 
upon the reaſon on which theſe two ſenſes of 
the Scripture are founded, when I faid after 
the Apoſtles, and Fathers of the Church, that 
all the Old Teſtament is nothing but a ſhadow, 


 * Exod, iv. 25. Vulgate. F. Lamy ſeems here, by too fitif 


an adherence to the Vulgate, to have miſtaken the ſenſe of this 


text, which the Engliſh Tow makes very eaſy and natural 
by rendring it, and caſt it at his feet, viz, her husbatif's. 


2 and 
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and a figure. That which expreſſes theſe figures, 
is the /iteral ſenſe ; That which is figured out 
by theſe ſhadows, is the /piritual ſenſe ; which 
is alſo called the myſtical ſenſe, becaule it is my- 
ſterious and hidden. CE 
THE Figures of the Old Teſtament may be Three ſorts 
divided into Legal, Hiftorical, and Natural. of Figures 
The Legal figures are every thing that relates to fag 
the temple, the altar, the tabernacle, rhe facri- 4 
fices, and the ceremonies of the law of Moſes. 
The Hiforical comprehend all the events and dif- 
ferent tranſactions which make up the hiſtory 
of the Jewiſh nation; as for inſtance, the mar- 
riage of Abraham to two wives, the one a bond- 
woman, and the other a free; the birth of 1/a- 
ac, and Iſomae /; the hiſtory of Jacob, and E- 
ſau; that of the brazen ſerpent, &c. which we 
have ſhewn, as we have mentioned all theſe 
pieces of hiſtory, to have been images of what 
the Meſſiah was one day to perform. This the 
Jews grant; JEsUus CHRIST himſelf in the 
Goſpel, and St. Paul in his Epiſtles, explain the 
myſteries which were concealed under theſe hiſ- 
tories 3 and ſhew, how all the ceremonies of the 
law, and eyery thing that was done in the tem- 
ple, had relation to the Meſſiab, and repreſented 
him in different manners; as we have already 
obſerved. 
LAS TL, the Natural figures comprehend 
all that Moſes has written, concerning the crea- 
tion of the world; the fall of the firſt man; 
the delugez Noab's ark, c. All theſe things 
are myſtical repreſentations or emblems, which 
ſet before the mind very different things from 
7 thoſe which the bodily eye ſees in them. Thus 
js St. Paul compares the ſecond Adam with the 
i fr; andſhews, how the ſpiritual advantages of 
] | K 3 the 
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The difer- I HE Myftical ſenſe is divided into the All- 
en: myſti- gorical, the Anagogical, and the Tropological, 


c 7 Tux Allegorical ſenſe is, when under ſome- 
{Pe e 


rical. 


The An- THE Anagogical ſenſe explains thoſe things 


gogical. 


the one, are typified by the natural ones of the 


other; compares mount Sinai, and the city of 


Feruſalem, to the church, and heayen; and St. 
Peter looks on the __ and what happened 
to Noah's family, as a figure of the advantages 
which Chriſtians receive at their baptiſm. 


gor thing that is expreſſed we are to underſtand 
ſomething that is not expreſſed. Thus the name 
of Jesus CHRIST is often found concealed un- 

der thoſe of David and Solomon; inſomuch, 
that what is ſaid of theſe princes, does better 

agree with JEsus CHRIST, than with them. 
Theſe words, The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, Sit 
thou on my right hand h, are to be underſtood of 
David, when he choſe Solomon to be his ſucceſ- 
ſor; but they are more juſt, when applied to 
Gop the FATHER, as ſpeaking to Jesvus 
CHRIST. For as he himſelf ſays, How could 
David call his own ſon his Lord ? And St. Paul 
in his Epiſtle to the Galatians k ſays, that the 
marriage of Abraham with Hagar and Sarah, 
the birth of Z/aac and Iſhmael, and all the reſt 
of their Hiſtory, is an Allegory of the two co- 

— the two people, and the two Feruſas 
ems. 


of eternal felicity, which the Scripture ſpeaks of 
the land of promiſe. In this ſenſe, The land of 
promiſe is Heaven; the Feruſalem upon earth, is 
The heavenly Feruſalem. Man firit formed out 
of the earth, and then animated with the breath 
of lite, is the figure of man now cloathed with 


Pal. ex. 1. Matt, xxii. 43. E iy. 24. 
a Cots 
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| a corruptible body, and hereafter to be raiſed 
from the dead, and cloathed with immortality. 
And it muſt be here obſerved, that the Prophets 
foretold what would happen to Jzsvs CHRIST, 
and his Church, as well by their actions, as their 
= words. The Prophet Hoſea, by marrying a 
= lewd woman, repreſented Jesvs CHRIS, who 
= by his union with the Church has cleanſed her 
from all her pollutions. The brazen ſerpent - 
erected in the wilderneſs, was a figure of the 
Saviour of the world lifted up upon a croſs. 
The law of circumciſion literally commanded 
only the circumciſing of the fleſh z but in a 
ſpiritual ſenſe, it ſignifies that circumciſion of 
the heart, by which Chriſtians ought to cut off 
and ſuppreſs every inordinate deſire which is 
contrary to the law of God. — 
THE Tropological or Moral ſenſe, is the draw- 71, Tro- 
ing moral precepts and inſtructions from the let- pological. 
ter of the Scriptures. The law forbids the muz- 
ling the ox that treadeth out the corn |; and St. 
Paul ® makes uſe of this precept of Moſes, to 
eſtabliſh the obligation the fairhful lie under, of 
ſupplying the miniſters of the Goſpel with all 
things that are neceſſary for them. 
War St. Jerome ſays n of theſe different 
ſenſes of the Scripture, is this: There are, ſays 
this Father, three ways of explaining the Scrip- 
ture; the firſt, is following the hiſtorical jenſe 
the ſecond, is following the tropological ſenſe; and 
the third, is the myſtical. Hiſtory teaches us the 
truth, and order, wherein things were tranſacted; 
the tropological ſenſe raiſes us above the literal, 
and teaches us to put à moral and inſiruftive ex- 
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planation upon what poſed among the people of 
the Jews. And the ſpiritual ſenſe raiſes us yet 
higher, making us leave the earth, that it may 
attach us to eternal felicity z and thereby the re. 
fleftions which we make on the preſent life, dif- 
cover to us the happineſs after which we aſpire. 
TAE Fathers of the church, who in explain- 
ing the holy books to the people, were more 


intent upon making ſaints, than ſcholars ; ap- 


lied themſelves very much to the moral ſenſe, 
Vith this view, they neglected the /iteral. Not 


that they were ignorant of it; God forbid that 


we ſhould do ſo much injury to thoſe great 
men, as to imagine it! but they choſe to ac- 
commodate themſelves to the deſign they had in 
view. Jxsus CHRIST himſelf gave them an ex- 
ample of it, when he oppoled the docility and 
repentance of the Ninevites, to the impenitence 
and obſtinacy of the Jews? ; and aſſured them, 
That the Queen of the ſouth would one day riſe up 
in judgment againſs them, and condemn them b. 


And what inſtructions does not St. Paul draw 


from every thing that happened to the //raelites 


in the wilderneſs ? 


Ir was upon this model, that the Fathers 
explained the Scriptures to the people; bur 
when they wrote againſt hereſies, they contend- 
ed with them, by the /iteral ſenſe, which they 
have cleared up „in an unanſwerable manner. 


But nevertheleſs we are not to imagine, that the 


proofs founded upon the my/#ical ſenſe have no 
torce : for the Jews receive it, as well as we, 


as appears by the Chaldee Paraphraſe, and by 


Philo, who explains the allegories of the law, 


So that with regard to them, this ſenſe has the 


* Matt, xii. 41. ? Ibid; u. 42. 


force 
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force of an acknowledged principle. The mo- 
dern Jews likewiſe diſtinguiſh two ſorts of ſenſes 
in the Scripture ; the literal, which they call 
peſchalt, that is, naked, or fimple, a word which 
they uſe of a man who has been ſtripped of his 
cloaths : and the allegorical. The expoſition of 
this literal ſenſe, they call, Piruſch, and their 
commentaries Piruſchim. And they call the 
W allegorical e Midraſchim; from da- 
raſeh, which ſignifies to ſearch becauſe, the 
myſtical ſenſe mult be laboriouſly /ought for, and 
does not immediately preſent itſelf to the mind. 
& TuHress four ſenſes of the Scripture are uſu- 
ally contained in two Latin verſes, which are 
& fathered upon Lyranus, and of which this is the 
d ſenſe: | 
SF The Letter inſtructs us in the fad which the 
| Holy Gnosr publiſhes 

The object of the Allegorical ſenſe is, the faith; 

The Moral explains the law ; and 

The Anagogical aſpires at the happineſs of ano- 
ther life. he | 

I T is univerſally agreed, that we ought firſt _, 
to apply ourſelves to . literal ſenſe of = Scrip- 7 "a 
ture, as we have juſt now explained it. This ſenſe neceſ- 
is the foundation of the other ſenſes. When a/*7- 
man has entered well into this, it is eaſy for 
him afterwards to make his uſes of it. He can 
then eaſily diſcern to what purpoſes it is applicable; 
and accommodate it to his ſubject, or to the 
paſſages he would explain, or to the perſons, to 
whom he ſpeaks. Beſides, there are great num- 
bers of paſſages of Scripture relating to mora- 
lity, which muſt be underſtood in the literal 
ſenſe; that is, in the ſenſe which the ſacred. 
writers have given them by the inſpiration 8 the 

| L10LY 
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a rich fund there, and will be able to diſtribute 
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Hor.y GnosT: who was, without doubt, able 
to ſupply his writers with natural expreſſions, 
and ſuch as were proper to expreſs this ſenſe, | 
So that we mult ſearch into the Scriptures, with | 
the ſame care with which we endeavour to pe- 
netrate into the ſenſe of any other author. We ate 
not content with gueſſing at what an author 
means, we endeavour to diſcover his meaning 
with certainty, by weighing the force of the 
words which he makes uſe of. And what rich 
thoughts would not the Scripture furniſh, it | 
conſidered according to the force of its expreſſ- 
ons? That is, in the ſenſe which we may believe 
is the true ſenſe of the HoLy Gnosr; fince Hx led 
the ſacred writers, to make uſe of theſe expreſſi. 
ons? He, I ſay, who ſhall have entered well in- 
to the natural ſenſe of the Scriptures, will find 


reat treaſures among the people : while others 
l their ſermons with frivolous and trifling things, 
which are ſo widely diſtant from the ſenſe of 
the ſacred authors, that one dares not ſay, that 
theſe preachers are animated by the Ho Lr 


THE following rules are ſuch as muſt be 
purſued, if we would enter into the true ſenſe 
of the Scriptures, 


I K U I. E. 


THe firſt and moſt eſſential rule to be fol- 
lowed, in order to underſtand the Scriptures 
well, is to ſtick cloſely to the ſenſe which the 
church has given to it, eſpecially in matters of 
faith. By the church I underſtand the deciſions 


of the councils, and the conſent of the greateſt 


part of the Fathers. There is no ſurer guide 
than tradition; That regulates the Jetter itſelf A 
3 the 
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the Scripture: for the original having been writ- 
ten without points, as we have ſeen, and conſe- 
quently the ſame word having been capable of 
being read differently, tradition has taught us 


how we ought to read it. And it is this ſame 


tradition that aſſures us, that the Scripture is a 
divine book, and that it is not ſuppoſititious, 
or apochryphal. Therefore St. Auſtin ſays of 
the Goſpel itſelf, that he ſhould have had no faith 
in it, if the authority of the Catholick Church 
had not obliged him to it. Which he without 
doubt ſaid for this reaſon; becauſe, we have no 
other way, but by the channel of tradition (pre- 
ſerved in the church which is ſpread all over the 
world) of knowing that the Goſ el is a true 
hiſtory, and that the facts related in it are true. 

BE SID Es, experience teaches us, that the 
Scriptures are ſuſceptible of ſeveral ſenſes. There 


would be no bereſy, ſays Tertullian a, if all the 
world underſtood the Scripture, as it ought to be 


underfiood; and I am not afraid to ſay, that it is 


the order of divine providence, that the Scripture 
is ſo diſpoſed, that the hbereticks find occaſions of 


error in them; ſince it is written, that it muſt needs 
be that here ſies come, which they would not, if there 


were no Scriptures. But it is alſo the ſame Scrip- 


tures which furniſh us with reaſons againſt them. 
And is it not therefore reaſonable to learn the 
true ſenſe of them, from thoſe who learned it 
from the mouths of the authors themſelves 2 


The Apoſtles did not give the church the Jeter 


only, they joined the ſpirit with it; they took 
care to leave with their diſciples the true under- 


ſtanding of their writings, that they might in 


their turn leave it to their ſucceſſors: and ſo 


3 De Præſerip. hæretic. c. 39. 
| . their 
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ferently ; and we therefore want, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, another Scripture to determine whichof W 
world does not explain the: Scripture in the ſame 


ve ſhould ſee almoſt as many interpretations as 


tberwiſe than Photinus; Sabellius, than Dona- 


their doctrine might be preſerved pure, and paſz 


down to the lateſt ages, through the channel of 2 
tradition. Which is what St. Paul expreſly I 
ſays to Timothy , The things thou baſt heard of 


me among many witneſſps, the ſame commit thou to 
faithful men, ubo ſball be able to teach others alſo, 
Different interpreters explain the Seriptures dit- 


thele expoſitions is the true one. Some ong will 


ak, perbaps, ſays Vincentius Lirinenſis, wby, though 


the rule of the boly Seriptures is ſure, and more 
than ſufficient to eſtabliſh our belief, we yet will add 
to it, the authority of the ſentiments of the church? 
The reaſon of it, is this: It is becauſe, all the 


manner; aud becauſe, it is profound, and too much 
exalted for every man to judge of, and yet every 
one interprets it bis own way : So that without it, 


there would be men, who ſhould engage ininterpret- 
ing it. Navatian, for inſtance, underſtands it o- 


tus; Arrius, thay Eunomius; Macedomus, thay 
Apollinaris; Priſcillian, han Jovinian : and laſts 
ly, Pelagius, han Celeſtius, and Neſtorius. I 
is upon this account, that the method I bave juft 
now mentioned is . Hatry, in order to diſcover 
the truth, among ſo great a number of different 
interpretatiens, which make a ſort of labyrinth, 
in which our minds would wander in as many turu- 
ings as there are errors; and from which awe 


faould neuer be free, if the church did not ſerve 


for our guide, in the underſtanding what ſhe has 


given us of the Prophets and Apoſtles. 


x 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
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TE authors of the ſacred books not only 
ſpeak truth; but they ſpeak it in a ſenſible and 
reaſonable manner. When therefore the /iteral 
ſenſe of their words implies no abſurdity, it is 
the true ſenſe: and recourſe is to he had to alle- 
gory and metaphor, only when the natural ſenſe 
is abſurd. Then indeed recourſe muſt be had to 


figure, becauſe the Hol. x Gnosr cannot inſpire. 


men with abſurdities z but not otherwiſe, be- 
cauſe, no ſenſible writer always makes uſe of 


, improper, or figurative expreſſions. 


III. RU L E. 

WEN the fame thing is expreſſed obſcurely 
in one place, and clearly in another, that which 
is clear muſt ſerve as a rule to explain that which 
is obſcure by; and the light of one paſſage 
muſt be made uſe of, to diſpel the darkneſs of 


another. 


Nat IV. RULE. 
 NoTHriNnG is more uſeful in order to diſ- 


cover the ſenſe of an author, than the knowing 


the end he propoſed in writing. And it is there- 
fore of importance to know the character he 
maintains, and on what occaſion, and for whom, 


and againſt whom, he wrote. Now it is uni- 


verſally acknowledged, that the end of the au- 
thors of the Old Teſtament, was to repreſent 
Jesvs CHRIST; but JESUS CHRIST concealed 


under the veil of figures, and the obſcurity of 


Propheſies. And the deſign of the New Te/ta- 
ment, is to ſhew Jesvs ChRisr openly, and to 
make it appear that he is the antitype of thoſe 
figures, and the accompliſhment of thoſe Pro- 
pheſies, So that the two Teſtaments — re- 
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lation to, and explain one another. The New 
Teſtament, ſays St. Auſtin, is concealed under 


1b Old, and the Old is manifeſted in the New; | 


and in another place, All that is contained in the 
books of the Old Teſtament, is either written of 
Jesus CuRisrT, or for JESUS CHRI Sr. 
And it is therefore a moſt important rule to 
look on J=svs CHRIST in the Scripture both 
theſe ways; as concealed, under the Law; and 
as manifeſted, in the Goſpel. 


V. RULE. 
WHEN a paſſage is obſcure, attention muſt 
be given to what goes before, and what follows 


it. This examination, and the coherence of the 
context, diſcoyer the true ſenſe. 


5 VI. RULE. 
THe Scripture ſometimes ſeems to contra 


dick itſelf; but the following remarks are as it 


were a key to theſe ſeeming contradictions. 
1. When two authors have manifeſtly the ſame 
thought, their different manner of explaining 
themſelves does not amount to a contradiCtion. 
One Evangeliſt makes St. John ſay, that be was 
not worthy to bear the ſhoes of Ixus CHrisrt *, 
and another, that he was not worthy to unlooſe 
the latchets of his ſhoes", but this is no contra- 
diction; it is only expreſſing differently St. Fobn's 
humility, which it is plain they both deſigned 
to extol. 2. The ſame man, and the fame thing, 
has ſometimes two names. 3. The ſame hiſtory 
is ſometimes written conciſely by one author, 


and more largely by another; but an enumera- 


T Con. Fauſt. I. 12. g. 77 * Matt, iii. 11. 
Lake iii, 16, 


tion 
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tion of more particulars is no contradiction. 
4. An author relates the circumſtances of the 
. kme fact, either according as they offer them- 
ſelves to his memory, or according to their na- 
WW tural order. 5. An author, who comes after 
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another, omits what has been already ſaid. 6. 


Two propoſitions may be contradictory in terms, 
and yet agree very well in ſenſe. Such are that 
propoſition of JIEsus CHñRISTH, Unleſs ye become 
children, ye ſhall not enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven v; and that of St. Paul, Be not children *; 
for it is evident, that Jesus CHRISTH intends 
= thereby that we muſt become children in malice z 

and St. Paul forbids us to be children in wiſdom 


and underſtanding ; which is nota contradiction. 


VII. RULE. 


Wx ought, as much as may be, to under- 


ſtand the languages in which thoſe authors wrote, 
whom we would read, ſo as to underſtand them. 
It is not always ſafe to truſt to interpreters. 
They may be faithful, it's true ; and they may 
alſo expreſs themſelves in an equivocal manner : 
and therefore, in order to take away all ambi- 
ouity, the original text muſt be conſulted ; and 


when we are aſſured that they have not been 


read, otherwiſe than we at preſent have them, 
it is clear that the interpretation of what is ob- 


ſcure in the verſion, muſt be ſought for in them. 


The Old Teſtament was written in Hebrew; and 
the New, in Greek: The knowledge therefore 
of theſe two languages is very uſeful, not to ſay 
neceſſary, St. Jerome ſays it very clearly; As 
recourſe muſt be had to the Hebrew copies, in or- 


Matth. xviii. 3. * 1 Cor. xiv. 20, 
Letter to Lucinius. 


der 
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A Introduction 20 Book ll, 
der to examine the books of the Old Teſtament; 
fo muſt we have recourſe to the Greek, for the 
New. 1 l 

VIII. RULE. 5 

Wu the Scripture tells us that a thing 
was done, and relates the circumſtances of it, 
we muſt believe it was ſo. To endeavour to ex- 
plain it in any other manner, is building caſtles 
in the air. So that it is almoſt an indiſpenſable Þ 
rule, that we ſhould always ſearch after the li. 
teral ſenſe in the firſt place; and not go to the 
myſtical, till that be firſt known. St. Jerome in 
the Preface to his commentaries on the prophet O- 
badiah, begs pardon, for having given way to the 
warmth of his imagination, when he was young, 
and he had explained this prophet in an allego- 
rical manner, before he had ſtudied the hiſtory 
of it. Allegories indeed are always moſt eaſy, 
But it requires a great deal of ſtudy and labour, 
to maſter the Jiteral ſenſe of the ſacred books. 
Grammar, and Hiſtory, muſt be conſulted in 
order to it; whilſt in Allegories a man is at li- 
berty to ſay what he pleaſes, provided what he 
lays be edifying. 


CHE 
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CHAT Mt 


Of the Interpreters of the Scripture, their 
works, and the principal editions that have 
been made of them. Of the different me- 
thods they follow in interpreting the holy 
Scriptures. : os 


XT HAT aſſiſtance ſoever may be drawn 
from the foregoing rules, or even from 
this whole work, it were a raſhneſs to engage 
in ſo profound a ſtudy, as that of the holy Scrip- 
tures, upon one's own underſtanding only, and 
without following ſome guide. There are ſeye- The differs 
ral offer themſelves, which may be followed, %, aben 
in the different methods which they have the Scrip- 
| taken. oe TY ture. 
Fon ſome have applied themſelves to edification Specula; 
only, and have fought for nothing in theScriptures, © 
but what relates to morality. Theſe have choſen 
out the paſſages of Scripture, they like, and 
diſpoſed them into proper articles; and thereby 
propoſe the Scriptures to us as a /ooking-glaſs, 
in which we may both ſee and adjuſt ourſelves. 
And accordingly they give this very name to 
their works, and call them Specula, Mirrours. 5 
OrHERS have made abridgments, wherein synopſes} 
you ſee every thing the Scripture ſays, on any 
one ſubject; and this is what they call Synopſes. 
SOME have ina plain ſtile explained the Scrip- Homilics, 
rures, in the form of a diſcourſe. Theſe the 
Greeks call Homilies, and the Latius Diſcourſes, 
or Enarrations z whilſt others again have bor- 
rowed the form of dialogues, and others, that 
| Vo L.. II. : L of 
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of meditations. All theſe expoſitions of Sdrip- 

ture are pathetick; they proceed from the ar- 

dour of an enflamed mind, which makes uſe of 

lively and fervent expreſſions, to declare what 

ſhe feels. This is the method thoſe interpreters 

have followed, whoſe only aim is to kindle in 

the heart of their readers, an ardent love for. the 

things which they endeavour to explain; and 

who have therefore applied themſelves only to 

thoſe things which might be of ſervice in regu- 

lating our manners: So that none of their works 

are either ſo exact, or ſo full of learning as the 
Commentaries. 2 „ 
commen- THIS word in the Latin, from whence it is 

taries. taken, ſignifies properly a Journal, or Memoirs 

of things we would remember; wherein things 

are written down without art or order, juſt 

as they naturally preſent themſelves. But at 

preſent among us it ſignifies a work of great 

reflection, wherein we report the opinions of 

different authors, chooſe out the beſt of them, 

and then add our own, if there be any thing 

particular in it. There are ſeveral ſorts of 

Commentaries ; ſome of which are only Con- 


< 


Several 


forts of nexions of the paſſages of the Fathers, who 


Commen- have explained the Scripture, which gives 


taries. them the name of Chains. Others conſiſt in 


Chains. 


Poſtiles. Abridged explanations, which were formerly call- 


ed Poſtillas, or Poſtilles. They were ſhort mar- 
ginal notes. The word Apoſtille comes from the 
Latin Poſtilla, which is the ſame thing as Po- 
flea. Serrarius pretends, that the new expoſiti- 
ons of Scripture which were publiſhed after the 
ancient expoſitions of the Fathers of the church, 
were called Paſt-illas; and that from thence came 
Poſtilla. But others pretend that this word 
comes from the old word Poſtea, which, as the 
Gloſlarics ſhew us, ſignified a Page. The 
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THE Gloſſes come very near to the Poſi:lles.Glofſes. | 
They are ſhort remarks, which are as it were 
the Tongue by which the author explains him- 
ſelf; the word Glo/5 comes from a Greek word, 
which ſignifies a Tongue; and with authors of 
the middle and lower age, wherein Latin was at 
an ebb, to gi ſignifies to explain, or to diſcover. 8 
Parapbraſes on the contrary are diffuſe expla- Paraphra- 
nations, wherein what had been ſaid obſcurely, 
is cleared up. BIA. COB E125 
THE Verſious differ from the Paraphraſes in Verſions: 
this, that in the Yer/ions the words of an author 
are ſimply tranſlated, without adding any thing 
to what he ſays, or making him - expreſs his 
thoughts, as he would himſelf have done in the 
language, into which the tranſlation is made; 
whereas in Paraphraſes, ſome words are added 
to the author's own, that his meaning may be 
ſhewn with the more ſtrength and energy. 
Analyſes ſhew us, in a methodical manner, Analyſes 
the thoughts of an author; the method he pur- 
ſues; the end he propoſed in writing; and the 
realonings he has made uſe of. 22 
Tx ſtudy of the Scriptures is a work of in- 
finite labour; they are an inexhauſtible fund, in 
which the farther we dig, the more hidden trea- 
ſures we find. Nevertheleſs, this divine book 
_ ought to be the nouriſhment of the faithful: It 
offers proper food, to every age, and cvery con- 
dition. God nouriſbes us, ſays St. Auſtin, with 
what is clear; and exerciſes us, with what uſe do 
not comprehend. And in another place, the HoLy 
Gnosr, ſays the ſame Father, has diſpoſed ihe 
Scriptures in ſuch a manner, that what is clear 
ſerves to ſatisfy us; and what is obſcure, to pre- 
vent the diflaſie we might otherwiſe have for 


them. 
L 2 Wr 
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Wx ſhould here add the names of the au- 
thors who have acquired a reputation by their 
works on the Scriptures; but the number of 
them is ſo great, that it would be endleſs. An 
Engliſh author, called William Crow, has print- 
ed a catalogue of them at London, in 16723 
wherein he ſets down the name, country, pro- 
feſſion, and religion of each author; the titles 
of his works; the number of volumes they con- 
tain; the editions they have had; the time in 
which he lived, and the year of his death. But 
as late as this catalogue is, there have ſince ap- 
peared ſo many new works, that there are many 
additions to be made to it, which Father Le 
Long of the Oratory is now about; for to the 
catalogue of the Bible, he adds that of the in- 
terpreters 2. So that were I to undertake to give 
here a particular account of all the authors who 
have written upon the Scripture, it would be 
to undertake what is already done: And I fhall 
therefore not ſay any thing of particular Cams 
mentaries, but only of the Collections that have 
been made of them. i 5h ie; 

THE Divines of Doway printed a Collection, 
in the laſt age, which comprehends the Com- 
mon Gloſ5, of which Strabo, Abbot of Fulde, a 
Benediftin, who flouriſhed in the ninth century, 
was the author; and another Interlineary and 
Marginal Gloſs, which is imputed to Anſelm of 
Laon, who lived in the twelfth century. This 
Collection contains likewiſe the expoſitions 


* In the laſt Folio Edition mentioned (p. 121, and 130 Notes) 
his catalogue of all that have written upon the holy Scriptures, as 
well ancient as modern, is very compleat, and takes up the whole 

ſecond volume. It deſcends even to an account of thoſe who have 

written Grammars, or Dictionaries of the learned languages, 
wherein the ſacred text is concerned, | £5 
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of the Fathers, as well Greek as Latin; and 
the Apoſtilles of Nicolas of Lira, who left 
Fudaiſm, became a Chriſtian , entered into 
the order of St. Francis, and died in the year 
1349. Theſe Divines have alſo annexed the 
Additions of Paul of Burgos, who was a con- 
verted Few, and afterwards made Biſhop . of 
Burgos; and The replies of Martinus Thoringus. 
The Antwerp edition in the year 1643, is a very 
beautiful one. | 1 
F. de Is Haye, a Cordelier, publiſhed an edi- 
tion of the Bible at Paris, in the ſame year, 
under the title of Biblia magna; which con- 
tains the authors who have made Notes, and 
| ſhort Commentaries. The firſt edition conſiſted 
of but five volumes ; afterwards he brought it 
up to: mnercens;; n « 25 
IN the year 1660, the Commentaries of the Engliſh 
moſt learned authors who have applied them- ticks. 
ſelves to Scripture-criticiſm, and examined the 
words, phraſes, and properties of the language 
of the holy books, were printed at London in 
nine volumes Folio. Matthew Poole has given us 
an abridgment of them, and of almoſt all the 
other later authors who have written upon the 
Scriptures, under the title of Synop/is Criticorum. Synopſis 
The Dutch have ſince made an edition of theCritico- 
Engliſh Criticks, which is larger than that ofrum. 
Loe i an P 3 
THE Polyglotts, of which I have ſpoken, are Polyglotts. 
a ſort of Commentaries. By comparing the dif- 
ferent verſions of the Scripture, we there find 
the explanation of ſeveral obſcure paſſages. - In 
the year 1616, there was printed at ytwerp, 
a collection of all the Latin verſions of the Bi- 
ble, that had been made. 
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Tur Harmonies are works that give a great 
de il of light to the Scripture. Such is that of 
the hiſtory of The Kings, with the hiſtory of The 
Chronicles; it ſhews the difference there is be- 
tween them, and what one of them has more 
than the other, and what leſs. But theſe Har- 
monies are abſolutely neceſſary for the four Evan» 


geliſts, and therefore we have a great number of 
them. I have my ſelf publiſhed a new one; but 


whether I have been more happy than the reſt, 
in the method I have taken to reconcile the E- 


©anpelifis, it belongs to thoſe who think fit to 


make uſe of it, to judge. N | 
IN order to make theſe Harmonies, all the 
paſſages in which the ſame matters are treated on, 
or mentioned, mult be collected together; either 
in order to reconcile their ſeeming contradicti- 


ons, or oppoſitions; or in order to clear up what 


is obſcure in any of them, by comparing them. 
Which compariſon is often of itſelf ſufficient 
to remove all the darkneſs of a paſſage. In or- 
der to explain terms which are obſcure, ſays St. 
Auſtin a, you muſt ſearch for examples of them in 
places which are clear, that fo, what is plain may 
ferve to clear up all your difficulties ;, and in this, the 
memory is very ſerviceable. Art preſent, it is * 
ceeding eaſy to find all the parallel places in 
Seher. ee ee 

ThE books in which we find this ready done 
to our hands, are called Concordances, on account 
of the uſe for which they were at firſt made; 
which was to find all the places where the ſame 
thing is ſpoken of. The general uſe of them 
is, to help us upon the mention of any word, 


or paſſage in Scripture, to find out the 


* De doctrina chriſtiana. J. 2. 6. 9. 
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book, chapter, and verſe, where that word 
or paſſage is. When people had not the 
aſſiſtance of theſe Concordances, they muſt have 
had excellent memories, to have remembercd the 


places of all the paſſages in Scripture they wanted 
to make uſe of. Cardinal Hugo de F. Cher, was 


the firſt who made one of them, which was in 


Latin, for the Fulgate; and he was aſſiſted in 
this laborious work, by three hundred monks. 
Rabbi Jſaac Nathan, after his example, made 
one for the Hebrew. Marius de Calaſio, a Cor- 


delier, printed one of the Hebrew text at Rome, 


in four volumes. That which Buxtorf has given 


As, is but in one volume; becauſe he has taken 


away the Latin verſions which Marius had put 
into his work. Conrad Kircher has made a 
Greek Concordance of the Old Teſtament, in 
which we ſee how the LXX have explained the 
fame Hebrew word, in all the places in which it 
is found in Scripture: It was printed at Frank- 
fort in 1607 b. Henry Stephens has given the 
world a Concordance of the New Teſtament in 
_ Greek, which Schmidius has perfected. 

 Toftatus, and Cornelius a Lapide, have made 
vaſt Commentaries upon all the Scriptures. And 
at the head of the Polyglorrs, eſpecially thoſe of 
Antwerp, and England, and in the two laſt yo- 
lumes of the Great Criticks; we find prelimi- 
nary treatiſes, which are full of excellent things, 
and contribute very much to the eaſy under- 
ſtanding of the Scriptures. Bur leſt the large 
volumes ſhould frighten thoſe who would poly 
themſelves to the ſtudy of this divine book, I ſhall 
obſerve that one ſhort Commentary, ſuch as that 


d Trommius has ſince given the world another, and better 
Concordance of the LXX, e e e 
JEM any af 
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of Vatablus, Tyrinus, or Menochius; is ſuffi- 
cient . 

Ir is a good method to read the Scripture 
without any Notes, or Commentaries. It is St. 
Auſtin's opinion, who ſays d, that whoever would 


enter into the ſenſe of the holy Scriptures, muſt firſt 


read them himſelf, and know ſomething of them, 
tbough he cannot reſolve all the difficulties he meets 
with in reading them. And after having read 0- 
ver the Scriptures once, we may take Vatablus 
of Robert Stephens's edition, who to this author's 
Notes, which are ſhort and clear, has added the 
Vulgate, and another verſion made from the fle- 
brew. The doctors of Salamanca reviewed this 
work, and cut off what they thought not or- 
thodox. And this ſingle work may ſupply. the 
place of many Commentaries. A man who has 
not a great deal of leiſure, may with the aſſiſ- 
tance of theſe Notes, and this Introduction, un- 
dertake the ſtudy of the holy Scripture. And 
God grant, that the pleaſure which he finds in 
it, may not be a tranſient one; but the begin- 
ning of that which the Saints enjoy in heaven, 
Where they clearly ſee thoſe truths, which are 
contained in this divine book. 1 2 55 
I x it be asked, with what books of Scripture 
we muſt begin this ſtudy, L anſwer, that what 
St. Ferome adviſed Leta to do, concerning the 
education of her daughter, was this: She muſt 
firſt learn the Pſalter, and entertain her ſelf with 
theſe divine Songs; ſhe will learn in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, how to regulate her life; in the Ec- 


cleſiaſtes, how to deſpiſe the things of the world; 


and ſhe muſt read the book of Job, as 4 pattern of 


+ © Such in Engliſh is, Fell upon St. Pants Epiſtles, Gt. 


© De dodtrina chriſtiana. J. 2. c. f. OED 
2 virtues 
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virtue, and patience. Then ſhe ſhall paſs on to the 
$ Goſpel, which ſhe muſt never leave off ; and muſt 
E endeavour to fill her heart with, The Acts, and 
Epiſtles, of the Apoſtles. After ſhe has enriched 
= her ſelf with theſe treaſures, ſue may learn the 
Prophets, the Pentateuch, he books of Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Eſther, by heart. And 
then laſt of all, ſhe may without danger learn 


E myſteries it contains, it may be to her an occaſion of 
falling. 


I Cannor conclude this ſecond book better, 
than with the excellent advice of St. Bernard. 
The reading accidentally, or as an occaſion offers, 


| tile, and inconſtant. What we read tranſiently, 
meditate upon what we read. The ſacred books 
ought to be read and underfiood, with the ſame 
purity of intention, and intenſeneſs of refloction, we 
raiſes in us the ſame tranſports with thoſe which 


are expreſſed in the Palms, we ſball never com- 
prehend the meaning of him who ſung them. 


The End of the Second Book. 


AN 


alſo the Song of Songs. F ſhe begin with this 
book, before ſhe is in @ condition to comprebend the 


| cannot edify; it only ſerves to make the mind vola- 

| is eaſily forgotten; we muſs ſtop ſome time, and 
ſpirit with which they were written. We ſhall 
never enter into the ſenſe of St. Paul, unleſs by a 


| enter into the very ſpirit of him. And unleſs piety 
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The deſign of this book. It treats of ſuth 
Things as may be called foreign to the Seri: 
ture, but ſuch as help to explain them; 4: 
particularly here of the falſe Gods mention. 
ed in Scripture, of idolatry, and of tht 
names of the falſe Gods. The devil would 
have had the honours, titles, and names, 
which belong only to God, attributed t0 
himſelf. 


1 deſign 1 propoſed in this work, was to 
clear up the general difficulties that are 
found in reading the Scripture. They uſually 


ariſe from the ignorance of multitudes of things 


which were familiar to the Jews, to whom the 
ſacred 
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I Gacred writers ſpoke, And I have therefore been 


# diffuſe enough in ſpeaking of every thing that 
relates to the Jewiſh nation, the origin of this 


people, its hiſtory, laws, worſhip, cuſtoms, 


practices, and government. I have entered into 
Ja particular detail of whatever could give the 
reader a perfect knowledge of them. But ne- 
vertheleſs, there yet remain difficulties to be re- 


moved, concerning other things, which are not 


peculiar to the Jews, but are ſometimes menti- 
oned in Scripture, and are very little known. 
Such are the falſe deities, and religion, of the 
people, who bordered upon Judæa; which of- 


ten occaſioned the fall of the people of God, 


and from which it was the buſineſs and attempt 
of the Prophets, to turn them. And conſequent- 
ly their reaſonings will be much more eaſily un- 
derſtood, when we know what that idolatry was, 
| which they oppoſed. I therefore think it pro- 


per to give an account here, of the falſe deities 


of the Gentiles, and of ſeveral the like things, 
which the ſacred writers have ſuppoſed, as ſuffi- 


ciently known to thoſe for whom they wrote. 
They did not undertake to explain the ſecrets of 
nature, or to write an hiſtory of metals, pre- 
cious ſtones, animals, or plants, or to give an 
account of all diſeaſes. And beſides, the great 
difference of the Hebrew language from all o- 
thers, and the great diſtance of time from them 
to us, have allo thrown an obſcurity over all 
theſe things, which perplexes the interpreters. 
I ſhall in this chapter begin with the idols, 
whoſe names are mentioned in the ſacred books. 


[AND herein J ſhall ſpeak I. Of the ori- 


gin of idolatry. II. Of the places ſet apart for 
it. III. Of the worſhip of idols. IV. Of the 


means of ſupporting it. V. Of the ſeveral ſorts 


and 
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and parts of idolatry. VI. Of the epocha ar fe 
it. VII. Of the names which are given to the % 
true God in Scripture. VIII. Of the name ſw! 
which are given to idols in Scripture z and, iſ os 
IX. Of the idols themſelves, which are menti. MW © 
oned in Scripture. ] PE es 

I. MAN was created to know, and worſhip Ml U 


of lam. the true God; and therefore, though fin could I fer 


real; all theſe nations have ſought for their Gods 


But as the moſt ſenſible effect of the corruption, 


eaſily rob him of the knowledge of this divine 
being, yet it could not blot out the idea of 
him. This is ſo livelily imprinted on the mind 
of all people, that the moſt groſs and barbaroù 
have not been able to live without ſome deity. 


into which human nature is fallen, is its having 
ſo attached men to the ſenſes, that they ſcarce 
conceive or know any thing but what is corpo- 


among corporeal beings. Thoſe things which 
by their ſplendor dazzled their eyes; or ſurpri- 
zed and intimidated them, by their power; or 
brought any conſiderable advantages to chem; 
thereby obtained their adoration. Hence aroſe 
all idolatry; the ſun, moon, and ſtars, merited 
divine honours, by their beauty: the elements, 
the fire, the water, and the air, by their uſeful- 
neſs. Wine, corn, and fruits, not only pro- 
cured divinity to thoſe who. taught the arts of 
cultivating and improving them; but have alſo 
themſelves been looked on, as divine things. There 
is ſcarce a beaſt, which Egypt has not worſhip: 
ped. Surely vain are all men by nature, ſays the 
author of the book of Wiſdom e, who are igno- 
rant of God, and could not out of the good things 
bat are ſeen, know him that is; neither by con- 


 & SUL. Þp' 3s: Þo 
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fidering the works, did they acknowledge the works 
maſter ; but deemed, either fire, or wind, or the 
ſwift air, or the circle of the ſtars, or the violent 
| water, or the lights of heaven, to be the Gods 
| which govern the world with whoſe beauty, if 


they being delighted, took them to be Gods; let 


them know, how much better the Lord of then is: 
| for the firſt author of beauty bath created them. 

Tu Idea of God, which nature has engra- 
ven on the minds of men, repreſents him as a 
| being independent, omnipotent, all- perfect, and 


112 


| the author of all good things, and allevils; that 


is, of all the puniſhments which are inflicted 
upon ſin. And from hence it is, that whatever 
men have looked on, as the cauſe of good things, 
and of evils, has had divine honour paid to it. 
Ap with the corruption of human nature, 


other cauſes have alſo concurred, to eftabliſh 


idolatry : as the ambition of kings, and the flat- 
| rery of their courtiers. Kings made men pay 
| them the honours due only to God, while they 
lived; their courtiers continued them after their 
deaths, in order to ingratiate themſelves with 
their ſucceſſors, who were well pleaſed to be 
thought the children of the Gods: And their 
ſubjects, by their ſubmiſſion, encouraged them 
in theſe impieties, and applauded them. Fathers 
have alſo ſometimes deified their children, in or- 
der to comfort themſelves thereby, under the 
loſs of them; as if they had left the earth, to 
go and reign in heaven. This the ſame author 
of the book of Wiſdom * declares to have been 
one of the cauſes of idolatry ; A father affiifted 
with untimely mourning, when be hath made an 
image of his child ſoon taken away, now honoureth 


1 xXix, 15, 16, 
him 
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of ſome animal which the deceaſed loved, ot 


and ſacrifices. Thus in proceſs of time, an ungodly 
cuſtom grown ſtrong, was kept as a law; and gra. 


of kings 8. 


ſacred; and the honour paſſing from the dead 


ſpeaking of a king of Damaſcus, called Da- 
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bim as a God, which was then a dead man; and 
delivered to thoſe that were under him, ceremoniq; 


ven images were wor ſvipped, by the commandment; 


App tothis, That the care the Egyptians took 
to preſerve their dead bodies, is well known tothe 
world. They did not interr, but embalm them; 
and they adorned their coffins with the figure 


had choſen for his device. And this coffin was 
preſerved with care, in the places appointed for 
that purpoſe. It was reſpected as ſomething 


man to the figure of the animal which was re- 
preſented upon his coffin, the people offered 


{acrifices to this animal as to a God; and the 


tombs of the dead became inſenſibly the temples 
of the living. It is certain that tombs were 
made uſe of as temples. Juſtin h the hiſtorian 


maſcus, lays, That the Syrians, in order to ho- 
nour him, honoured the ſepulchre of Arathes, his 
wife z which ſerved them for a temple; and looked 
on ber, as one of their moſs holy deities. And the 
ſame author reports, that Epheſtion was looked 
on, and honoured, as a God, after his death, 
by the order of Alexander the Great. 

TRESsE ſepulchres had the air of temples; 
they were adorned with columns, pyramids, and 
other pieces of architecture. Not that the Pa- 
gans only, thus adorned their tombs ; the ſervants 


d The ſtate of idolatry in the world, about goo years before 
Chriſt, is finely repreſented by the Dean of Norwich, Con. P. i. 
B. 3. under the year 522. Lb. 36. e, 2. 
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of the true God, alſo, did the ſame: for we ſee 
that Jacob adorned Rachel's tomb with a Pillar i. 
In the Hebrew it is Matzeva, and the Greek, 
or1a1;3 that is, a Column, or a Pyramid, or a 
Sguare- ſtone. And theſe ſorts of Pillars were alſo 
| worſhipped by the Pagans. The Syrians wor- 
ſhipped The San under the figure of a Pyramid; 
| and the Arabians ere Venus, under that 
of a Square-ſione. And from hence comes the 
command which God gave the Jews in Leviti- 
cus, Not to rear up Pillars, or ſet up images of 
ſtones to worſhip them k. And it muſt be obſerved, 
that the Yulgate ſometimes gives the name of 
Statues to theſe Pillars, as in The ſecond book of 
Kings; He took away the Statues of Baal which 
| bis father had made l. Theſe Statues were no- = 
thing elſe but theſe forts of Columns, or Square- | 
| ſcones, of which we argiſpeaking. - 5 
Bur without dwelling any longer upon the 2 Jews 
origin of idolatry, I ſhall only obſerve, that thecorrnpred 
| ſtay of the Hebrews in Egypt was very pernici- <a _ of 


ratio them.. The —.— of this ſuperſtitious 20 Egyp- 


| nation made deep impreſſions on their minds. tian ſuper- 
| Being accuſtomed to ſee corporeal gods wor · Hitions. 
ſhipped, they would have ſome ſuch to march 

dae them, and be their guides in their travels. 

Hence came their petition to Aaron, to make 0 
them 4 Golden Calf ®. For ſo extravagant a 
thought as this, could not have been founded 

upon any thing, but the ſuperſtition of the E- 

| gyptians, who worſhipped Apis, under the form 

of an ox. And in ſpight of the terrible pro- 
hibitions of the law, they ſtill preſerved a vio- 

lent inclination to the worſhip of falſe Gods; 


a * 2 ; . * 2 7 . 
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* Exod, xxxii. | | 


Fi which, 
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which was doubtleſs cheriſned by the examples 
of the Canaanites, among whom they lived 
and who being in the neighbourhood of Egypt, 
had very probably, many of the ſuperſtitions and 
cuſtoms of the Egyptians among them. ) 
Tx devils, equally jealous of the glory of 
God, and the depeinel of men, did not forget 
themſelves on an occaſion which was ſo favour- 
able to their deſigns. Taking advantage of the 
barbarity of the people, and the ambition of 
their princes, they put themſelves in the place 
of the true God, to whom they would have e- 
qualled themſelves, in heaven z and not content 
with the name only, they attributed to themſelves 
the honour of facrifices z and all that worſhip, 
which they ſaw Abel, Seth, and other good men 
pay to God. Which is the reaſon why we 
find ſo much reſemblagge between the Jew! 
and the Pagan religion, as to ceremonies, and 
external worſhip. The idolaters honoured their 
images with the fame worſhip, with which the 


Iſraelites honoured the true God. Thus the 


_ Scripture gives the name of Devils to idols: 
They ſacrificed, ſays David, their ſons and their 
daughters unto Devils n. Which was not becauſe 
the Fews and idolaters addreſſed their worſhip 
directly to theſe accurſed ſpirits; but becauſe, 
the idols they worſhipped were either the habi- 
tation, or the invention, of devils. But, 

Tze places II. W = fee in prophane authors, that Emi- 

where the nent, and High places were looked on as holy, 

Pagan ce- or at leaſt, as moſt proper for ſacrificing. And 

8 therefore people generally ſacrificed either on 

formed. the tops of mountains, or in woods. It is the 


cuſtom of the Perſians, ſays Herodotus, to go up 


Pal. cvi. 37. 
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upon the higheſt mountains, there to offer ſacrifices 
to jupiter; that is, to the firmament of heaven, 
which they call Jupiter. Beſides, the greateſt 
part of theſe ſacrifices were ſhameful, or ridi- 
culous; and therefore, the devils cauſed them to 
be offered up in woods, and retired places, to 
conceal them from the multitude; or elſe, per- 
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haps, under ſome great tree, which paſſed for 


a tree conſecrated to ſome deity. For which 
reaſon, God being willing to blot out all foot- 


ſteps of idolatry from the midſt of his people; 


not only commanded them to offer ſacrifices to 
him, no where but in the place where he ſhould 
chooſe to build his temple ; but alfo forbad the 
1ſraelites to ſacrifice in high places p, or to place a 
grove of trees 1.near his altar. But Manaſſeh 
broke through this prohibition, when, as the 


Scripture ſays, He built up again the high places, . 


and reared up altars for Baal, and made a grove r. 


Thus Jaiab f reproached the Hraelites with the 
like prevarication, when he ſaid, Are ye not chil- 


dren of tranſgreſſion, a ſeed of falſhood, enflaming 


your ſelves with idols, under every green tree, flay- 
ing the children in the vallies, under the clifts of 
the rocks ? And Jeremiah reproaches them with 
having played the harlot, that is, worſhipped 
idols, on every high mountain, and under every 
green tree. 9 8 
Non were only mountains, woods, and yal- 
leys , appointed for the worſhip of falſe Gods; 


almoſt every thing elſe, among the Pagans, 


bore the marks of idolatry. Herodotus fays, 
that the Phenicians, who were the greatelt ſea- 
men in the world, adorned the heads, and ſterns, 


o Deut. xii. 14. Lev, xxvi. 30. Deut. xvi, 21. 
r 2 Kines xxi, 2, ly. i. 6. 
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of their ſhips, with the images of their gods: 

And St. Late has obſerved, that the veſſel which 

carried St. Paul from Malta to Syracuſe, had The 

/ien of the Caſtors; that is, of Caſtor, and Pol- 

lux. And it is ſomewhat probable, that the veſ- 

ſel in which Europa was carried away, had the 

ſign of a bull; which gave occaſion to the poets 

to ſay, that Jupiter carried her away under that 

ſhape. Nay, the ſuperſtition of the Pagans 

| went ſo far as to worſhip the gods, and god- 

deſſes, of all countries, even thoſe which they 

| knew not. Thus there was at Athens, an 

alter conſecrated To the gods, and goddeſſes, of 

Europe, Aſia, Libya, and to the unknown God; 

which gave St. Paul occafion to make that diſ- 

_ courſe in the Areopagus, which is related in the 

Hs"... : [3 
7 III. THe adoration, or worſhip, which the 
TION Pagans paid to their gods, did not conſiſt barely 
in the ſacrifices they offered to them, bur like- 
wiſe in proſtrations, and bowings of the head. 
Ir was alſo a religious ceremony, and a mark of 
reſpect, to lift up the hand to the mouth, and 
kiſs it; whence it is, that as St. Jerome has ob- 
ſerved, to worſhip, and to kiſs, are in Hebrew, 
8 terms: and in The ſecond Pſalm, in- 
ſtead of Apprehendite diſciplinam, Hear diſcipline, 
as the Fulgate has it; it is, in the Hebrew, Kiſs 

the ſon; that is, Worſhip him. And therefore Fob, 
in order to exprels his not having fallen into idola- 
try, ſfays*, If I beheld the ſun when it ſbined, or the 
moon walking in brightneſs, and my heart hath 
been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth has kiſſed my 
band.... Idolaters allo loved long prayers, per- 


Acts xxviii. 11. Vulgate, Y xvii, 23. 
* XXxi. 26, 27. — . 0 


ſuading 
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ſuading themſelves that they ſhould be the more 
certainly heard by their gods, for the length of 
them. We ſee in the hiſtory of The Kings, 
that The prophets of Baal called on his name, from 
morning even until noon And it is this fort of 
prayers that JESUS CHRISHTH condemns in the 

Goſpel 2. 
Bur God, who knew the inclination of his 
people to idolatry, took care to turn them from 
it, and to forbid them all the cuſtoms and cere- 
monies of the Pagans, which had any relation 
to their falſe worſhip. We learn from Herodo- 
tus, that the Arabians, and neighbouring peo- 
ple, cut their hair round in honour of Bacchas, 
who wore his ſo. And therefore, God forbids 
the Jews, To round the corners of their heads, or 
mar the corners of their beards * And it is ſaid 
in Jeremiah b, I will puniſh Egypt, Judah, E- 
dom, and they that dwell in the wilderueſs, who 

wear their hair cut round. Fe 
ANoTHER cuſtom among the idolaters, 
was to make inciſions in their bodies, and im- 
print upon their fleſh, marks made with blood, 
and other colours. Lucian ſpeaks of this cuſtom, 
in his book Of the goddeſs of Syria. He ſays, 
that theſe marks were imprinted either upon the 
hand, or head; and that ſlaves eſpecially, who 
were conſecrated to the ſervice of any God, 
were marked in this manner. As for the inciſi- 
ons, it appears by the Scripture, that the prieſts 
made them, when they ſacrificed ; They cried 
aloud, and cut themſelves, after their manner, 
with knives and lances, till the blood guſhed out up- 
on them e. And Laertins teſtifies, that the prieſts 


Y 1 Kings xviii. 265. Matth. vi. 7. Lev. xix. 27. 
d Jer. ix, 26, Fulg. & Heb. Kings xyiii, 28. 
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of Bellona obſerved the ſame ceremony They 
ſacrificed, ſays he, not with ſtrange blood, but their 
own; for having torn their ſhoulders, and lifting 
ap a naked ſword in each hand, they walk, they 
run, they act the mad-man. W hereby we ſee the 
reafon why God forbad his people, he making 
any cuttings in their fleſh for the dead, and the prin- 
ing any marks upon themſelves d. For the Pagans 
did theſe things, not only in honour to their 
Gods, but alſo in teſtimony of their grief, at 
the loſs of any of their neighbours ; as Hero- 
dotus reports of the Scythians, who flaſhed their 
arms, upon the death of their prince. And the 


fame author ſpeaking of the temple of Hercules, 


which was upon the ſea-ſhore, near the mouth 
of the Mie, mentions theſe figmata, or marks 
which the Pagans imprinted on their fleſh, 


thus: There was, ſays he ©, and there is yet 


upon the ſea-ſhore, a temple conſecrated to Her- 


Tre faiſe 


miracles 


wrought by 


devils. 


cules, to which if any ſlave retire, and imprint on 
his body the ſtigmata, or ſacred marks, conſecrat- 


ing himſelf to the ſervice of this God, it is not 


lawfulto touch him And perhaps St. Paul alludes 
to this , when he ſays, Let no man trouble me, 
for I bear in my body the marks (Vulg. and Gr. 
ſtigmata) of the Lord Jeſus. But, | 
IV. A religion fo extravagant as this of the 
Pagans, could not have ſubſiſted long, if the 
devils had not drawn reſpect to it, by the won- 
ders which they cauſed their prieſts to work, 


by communicating to them a part of their power. 


There were idols which, it was pretended, ſpake 
and uttered oracles. The Jews fay, Laban's 
idols did fo ; and this was the reaſon, ſays Mai- 
monides, why Rachel took them privately, and 


x carried 
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carried them away with her, for fear theſe idols 
ſhould have diſcovered to Laban, her husband's 
deſign of returning into his own country, and 
the road he was to take. I am ſenſible indeed, 
that roo eaſy credit is not to be given to all the 
prodigies which the ancient hiſtories relate ; 
but it they are not all true, ſo neither is it poſſi- 
ble that they ſhould be all falſe: We have at 
leaſt no room to doubt of thoſe which the Scrip- 
ture relates. For ſuch were the prodigies wrought 
by Pharaoh's magicians. But the power of Mo- 
ſes, which was that of God himſelf, was ſupe- 
rior to theirs z and therefore he wroyght greater 
wonders than thoſe magicians could. Before 
Jesvs CHRIST came into the world, the 
devil reigned in it, and nothing was more com- 
mon than magick. The enchanters drew ſer- 
pents out of their holes, tamed them, took their 
poiſon from them, and did an hundred other 
{urprizing things. And it muſt certainly have 
been an eſtabliſhed and creditable trade, ſince 
God ſo expreſly forbids it; There ſhall not, ſays 
he, be found among you, any one that uſeth divi- 
nation, or an obſerver of times, or an incbanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a conſulter with fa- 
miliar ſpirits, or a wizard, or a necromancers. 


| ſelves the 
had their prophets, who foretold future chings 00s 


And it is not to be wondred at, if their prophe- of fururicy. 
cies proved fometimes true. Only we muſt ; 
obſerve, that theſe angels of darkneſs have no 

other power over men, than the executioner has 

over criminals, whom juftice delivers up to him, 


Deut. xvii. 10, 11, 


M 3 t 
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to carry them to execution, or puniſhment. 
God makes uſe of the miniſtry of devils to pun- 


iſh men, when they have been wicked enough 


to deſert him. And on the other ſide, he makes 
their malice and artifices ſubſervient to his de- 
ſigns, by permitting them ſometimes to forte! 


what will happen, that he may thereby give 


the greater luſtre and glory to the truth. Thus 
the prophecy of Balaam h, (that there ſhould 
come à ſtar out of Jacob,) which was famous a- 
mong the Heathen, prepared their minds forſthe 
coming of Jesus CHRIST, and determined the 
Magi, upon the ſight of a miraculous ſtar, which. 


they obſerved, to come and worſhip him, in 


his cradle. To which we may add, the ſubrilty 
of the devils, which eaſily penetrates into futu- 
rity. And beſides, as they foretold an infinite 
number of things, it is not at all ſurprizing, that 


ſome one of them ſhould prove true. God per- 


mits it, to confound error with error; and that 


they who once choſe to wander out of the right 


way, may wander farther and farther. Of 
what ſervice was it to Saul, for inſtance, to learn 
his defeat and approaching death, from the ſha- 
dow of Samuel, whom a magician called up? 


We read in Scripture i, that this woman had a 


ſpirit of Python, whence ſhe is called a Pytho- 
neſs. The Hebrew word which fignifies Python, 
ſignifies alſo ter; that is, a goat's Skin, or a 
bladder ; and theſe magicians are fo called, be- 
cauſe when they were poſſeſſed with the demon, 
their bellies were ſwelled like bladders, at the 


time that they gave their anſwers to thoſe who 


conſulted them about future things. And there- 
fore Joſephus and the Interpreters, call them Eu- 


Numb. xxiv. 17. 1 Sam, XXViii. 7. Fung. 


2 gaftris 
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gaſtrimuthoi; a word which ſignifies people 
who ſpeak from their bellies, and whoſe voices 
give an obſcure ſound, as if they come out of 


the earth. We have to this day, men who 


ſpeak from the bottoms of their throats, in 
ſuch a manner that they who are near them, 
think that the voice they hear comes from a 
great diſtance. And Iſaiab * alludes to this 
cuſtom of the magicians, when he ſays; Thou 
ſhalt be brought down, and ſhalt ſpeak out of the 


ground, and thy ſpeech ſball be low out of the duſt, 


and thy voice ſhall be as of one that bath a fami- 
liar ſpirit \, out of the ground, and thy ſpeech ſhall 
whiſper out of the duſt. 

As to what relates to the art of that Pytho- 


neſs, who ſhewed Samuel to Saul, mens opini- 


ons are very different. Some think, the ſoul of 
| Samuel was truly called up by God's permiſſion, 
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that the terrible anſwer it was to give to this 


unhappy prince, might puniſh him for his ſa- 
crilege. Others pretend, that it was a mere 


cheat of the devil's, or an artifice of the Pytho- 


eſs, who by ſome ſecret, like that of the men 
who ſpeak from the bottoms of their throats, 
as has juſt now been obſerved, made Saul be- 
lieve that it was Samuel who ſpoke to him. 
And as to the prediction ſhe told him, it might 
perhaps be nothing but the conjecture of a skil- 
ful woman, who might have been well inform- 
| ed of the condition of Saul's affairs. Beſides, as 
expreſs as this prediction appears to be, it is ca- 
pable of ſeveral ſenſes; the words, Tou ſhall be 
with me to morrow m, may be interpreted ſeveral 
ways; and {ome learned men contend, that it 
was not literally true: Bur I ſhall enter no far- 
ther into this debate. 
IIA. Xxix, 4. I Like that of a Pythoneſs. Yulg. m v. 19. 
23 M 4 V. TRE 


Three ſorts 
of idolatry. 


Divinati- 
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V. Tur Rabbins divide idolatry into three 
ſorts, according to its different objects. 1. The 
paying the worſhip which is due only to God, 
ro angels. 2. The worſhiping the hoſt of hea- 
ven; that is, the ſun, moon, and ftars. 3. The 
worſhip of devils. And to thele forts Abarbi- 
nel adds others, eſpecial that of the Taliſmans z 
which were a ſort of figures made under certain 
conſtellations. ' To them was attributed the vir- 
tue of preſerving the fruits of the earth, of 
averting misfortunes, and of diſcovering fu- 
ture things; mfomuch that they who had theſe 
Taliſmans, could know whatever they would, 
either by viſions or dreams. Such were the 
Teraphim mentioned in Scripture. They were 
images, or idols, which paſſed for deities. Ra- 
chel carried away with her the Teraphim of her 
father Laban; which obliged him to run after 
her, and-when he had overtaken them, he com- 
plained to her husband Jacob, that he had flolen 
bis gods. Of which idols we ſhall ſpeak again 
6 1 S3F900TR C06 I; 22M 2D OL] 3 
I. As to the parts of idolatry, the art of di- 
vination is one conſtant attendant on it. The 
Pagans paid a worſhip to the bones of rhoſe 
whom they worſhippcd as gods; and their ſu- 
perſtition went fo far as to pretend, that theſe 
bones diſcover'd future things. The Hebrews 
call diviners [iedonim; that is, knowing men; 
ſcholars. ' And they alſo give them the name of 
Oboth But the Greeks call them Pythones. The 
Hebrew word Ob ſignifies a bladder; and I have 
already ſaid, why diviners were alſo called Py- 
thones. The falſe god, which the Pagans ho- 
noured under the name of Pythian Apollo, had 
in his temple young women for his prieſteſſes, 
who were called Pythoneſſes, and ſpake from 
5 VVV their 
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their bellies, as has been explained. The Latins 
call them Ventriloquæ, and the Greeks, Engaſtri- 
nut hoi; which is the reaſon why the Latin In- 
terpreter found no properer word than Pytho 
to render the Hebrew Ob by, which ſignifies a 
diviner. St. Luke in the Afﬀs ", mentions a 
young woman who was a Pythoneſs, whom St. 
| Paul cured; which proves that there really 
| were ſuch Pythoneſſes, who were magician- wo- 
men whom the devil poſſeſſed, and to whom 
he diſcovered as many future things as he knew 
| himſelf; It is certain, that he knows many 
things, and it is from thence that the Greeks call 
him by the name of Daimon; that is, one who 


knows. But nevertheleſs, as God alone is maſter 


of futurity ; the Devil in order artfully to deceive 
thoſe who were blind enough to conſult him, or 
rather for fear of diſcovering that he was igno- 
rant of more things than he knew, made the di- 
viners give ſuch ambiguous anſwers, as were 
capable of ſeveral ſenſes, which were ſometimes 
even contrary to one another. Maimonides tells 
us ſome of the tricks of theſe diviners. They 
offer, lays he, certain perfumes; then they move 
about a myſterious rod, which they hold in their 
hands; and after that, they put ſome queſtions a- 
loud to another perſon, who anſwers them, but 
with ſo low a voice that it can ſcarce be heard; 
the underſtanding muſt ſupply the defect of the 
ears. Sometimes they take the head of a dead 
man, and perfume it, and make their enchantments 
till this head ſpeaks; but with an obſcure and 
weak voice. It is eaſy to fee how many cheats 
are concealed under this management. 4/aiah 
alludes to it, when he ſays, Aud when they ſball 


r v7, . 


ſay 
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ſay unto you, ſpeak unto them that have a fami. 
liar ſpirit , and unto wizards that peep and mut- 


ter; ſhould not a people ſeek unto their God? for 
the living, to the dead? To the law, and 10 


the teflimony?? &c. And we have already ſeen 


that Saul conſulted the ſoul of Samuel, upon 
the ſucceſs of the war he was making with the 
Philiſtines. And, 

2. THE art of Auguries was alſo another 
part of idolatry. This art conſiſted in draw- 
ing a knowledge of what one was to do in 
difficult caſes, from accidental things. We 
have an example of this in Ezekiel 9, The king 
of Babylon flood at the pariing of the way, at 
the head of two ways, to learn what he ought 
to do, and mixed his arrows. W hich was thus. 


When a king was about to declare war with 


ſeveral nations, or to beſiege ſeveral cities, he 
wrote the names of theſe nations, or cities, up- 
on arrows, and then mixed them together in a 
quiver, and drawing out the firſt that came to 
his hands, he declared war with the nation, or 
beſieged the city, whoſe name was written up- 
on the arrow which he had drawn out. But 
ſometimes ſticks were uſed inſtead of arrows. 
Hoſea reproaches the Jews with this extrava- 


gance: My people ask counſel of their flocks, and 
their flaff declareth unto them for the ſpirit of 
whoredoms hath cauſed them to err, they have gone 


a whoring from their God r. Whether they were 
to undertake a journey, or to be married, or 
to do any thing whatſoever that was of conſe- 


quence, they determined themſelves by theſe 
Auguries. 


VI. I'r was thus that idolatry was eſtabliſh- 


cha of do ed and ſpread abroad; but it is not eaſy to ſhew 


| $37 y, 


* Pythones, Valg, ? viii, 19, 20. 4 xxi, 21, Vulg, iv. it 
| "whe: 
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the exact time when it began. It is probable, 
that it was a little after the fall; and nothing 
ſo much ſhews the enormity of fin, as its ha- 
ving blinded mankind to ſuch a degree, as to 
make them forget God. It muſt be that a deity 
has ſome eſſential relation to our nature, ſince 
men had no ſooner loſt the knowledge of the 
true God, but they made themſelves falſe ones. 
There is a paſſage in Geneſis *, which ſeems to 
point out the beginning of idolatry: Seth had 
a ſon whom he called Enos, it was he who be- 
gan to call upon the name of the Lord. This is 
the turn which the Fulgate gives to theſe words, 
- Which when thus explained, make one believe 
that idolatry having began before Enos, he 
brought men back to the worſhip of the true 
God, eſtabliſhed his worſhip, and the manner 
of praying to him. And ſome add, that he 
was the firſt, who knew, and publiſhed the ſa- 
cred name of God, Jehovah; which is here in 
the Hebrew. But the Fews give a very oppo- 
lite ſenſe to this paſſage. As the word Huchal 
ſignifies to prophane, as well as to begin, they 
ſay it was then that the name Jehovah was pro- 
phaned. Which has made Maimonides lay *, 
That, from the time of Enos, men fell into the 
greateſt of errours ; That, the wiſdom of the pru- 
dent was ſilent, and eclipſed ; That, Enos him- 
ſelf went aſtray; and That this was their errour, 
that they ſaid, God had created the ſtars to go- 
vern the world; and That being perſuaded of 
this falſe opinion, they built temples to the flars, 
and offered ſacrifices to them, And Onkelos in his 
Paraphraſe agrees with Maimonides; Then, ſays 
he, men left off to call upon the name of Jehovah. 


3 Gen..iv, 26. Vulg. t Treatiſe of idolatry. ch. 1. u. 1. 
| | So 
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So that, here is a very wide difference. In the 
ſenſe of the Yulgate, which St. Jerome follows, 
Enos was the reſtorer of the true religion; and 
in that of the 7eme, he was the author of ido- 
latry v. All that is certain is, that idols were 
worſhipped long before the deluge, and nothing 
but ſo enormous a crime as this, and that uni- 
verſally prevailing, could have obliged God to 
deſtroy all mankind except one family. But, 

VII. FROM the mention of this name Fe- 
hovah, we will take occaſion to ſay ſomething 
of the different names given to God in Scripture, 
ſeveral of which the devils uſurped. St. Jerome 
in his letter to Marcellus, reckons up ten diffe- 
rent names of God, which are as follow. 

1. Tre firſt, and moſt auguſt, is Jehovah 
a name, which as we have ſeen conſiſted of 


four letters. But it is from the time of Galati- 


nus w only, that it has been pronounced Feho- 
vah ; St. Jerome contents himſelf with calling it 


the four-lettered name; and when St. Fohn ſays 


in the Revelations, that God had a name written 
that no man knew *, this ſhews that the name 


of God was not known in his time. God him- 


{elf alſo ſays in Exodus y, that he had not made 


known his name to the patriarchs. And there- 


fore either from ſome particular order, or out 


of a ſpirit of eſteem and reverence, the Jews 


never pronounced this glorious name, but in 


their religious worſhip: and it is a wonderful 
thing, that as the prieſts alone pronounced it 
in the temple, when they bleſſed the people, 
ſo the Jews ſhould, after the burning of the 


he Engliſh runs, Then began men to call, c. which net- 
ther makes Enos the author of true or falſe religion, but only de- 


clares what was done about the time of his birth. 
„The beginning of the ſixteenth century. *xix, 12, J vi. 3. 
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temple, loſe not only their law and liberty, but 
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the name of God too; ſo much has he conceal- 


ed himſelf from them, ever ſince that time. 
BgBut nevertheleſs, ſuperſtition has ſucceeded re- 
| ligion among them; the Jews now make a 
ſcruple of writing it any where but in the ſa- 
| cred books; and if this name be engraven on 
a veſſel, or any thing elſe, it can neither” be 
broken, nor defaced. They almoſt worſhip it; 
ſo very careful are they of not writing it irre- 
gularly, or altering it, for fear of prophaning it. 
And we have already obſerved, that they durſt 
not pronounce this name at the time that the 
Septuagint was made; which is the reaſon why 
theſe interpreters always read it, as if it had 
been Adonai in the original, which word ſigni- 
fies Lord: and in this the Yulgare follows them. 


As then this great name was but ſeldom pro- 


nounced, the true manner of pronouncing it, 
came at laſt to be loſt. And hence came the many 
different ways of writing it, and the many dit- 
ferent opinions concerning the pronunciation of 
it. Some pronounce it Fao, others Fave, or 
Jove; the Samaritans pronounce it Fabue, the 
| Greeks Fao, of which the Latins have made 
Jova, which was by the Pagans given to their 
Jupiter. The Hebrew Grammarians give a plau- 
ſible reaſon why this name is the proper name 
of God. They obſerve, that it comprehends 
the three diſtinctions of time, preſent, paſt, and 
future, which can belong only to an eternal be- 
ing. From whence it is, that God is called in 
the Revelations *, he who was, who is, and who is 
to come; where it ought to be obſerved, that he 
who is to come is put for he who will be. 


zi, 8 
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2. THE ſecond name of God is El, which 
ſignifies frength a. This name is often put in- 
to the compound names of the Hebreus; as 
Eleazer, Eliachim, Eliſabeth, Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael. 8” 

2. THE third is, Elohim, which is formed 
out of the ſecond. The Scripture gives it to 
judges, and angels, upon the account of the 
offices which God gives them of judging , ab- 
ſolving, condemning, and puniſhing. 

4. THE fourth is Elobe®, which is proper- 


ly the ſingular of Elohim. 


F. Thx fifth is Tzabaoth, which ſignifie 
an army drawn up in battalia. The Scripture 
calls the ſtars, The militia of heaven ©, on ac- 


count of the wonderful order they are ranged 


Elion. 


in; and thus God is called, The God of hoſts, 
or armies, to ſhew that he is ſtronger than the 
moſt powerful kings, to whom numerous armies 
are obedient. | 


6. THE ſixth is Elion, that is to ſay, great 


and /overeign. 


Eheie. 


7. THe ſeventh is, Eheie Aſcher Eheie; that 
is, I will be what I will be; or as the Greeks ex- 
plain it, I am what I am. God only can pro- 


perly be ſaid 7 be: Exiſtence is a part of the 
idea we form of him. | 


Adonai. 


ah. | 
Saddai, 


8. THe eighth is, Adonat that is, Lord. 
We have already obſcrved that this is the name 


which the Fews ſubſtitute in the room of the 


great name of four letters. 


9. THe ninth is, Jab, which ſeems to be 
formed out of Fehovah. | 


10. THE tenth is, Saddai; that is, he who 
is ſelf-ſufficient. This is one of the fineſt cha- 


* Or rather mighty, b Or Eloah. © Vulgate; hoſt 
of heaven, Engliſh, 


racters 
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rafters of the Deity, that he has all things in 
himſelf, and ſeeks for nothing out of himlelf 4. 
The Fews alſo call God Hamacum, a word 
compounded of the Hebrew demonſtrative He, 
and the word Macum, which ſignifies place; to 
ſhew that God cannor be contained within any 
place; that he is every where, and is the place 
he poſſeſſes. ROLE | 
VIII. Wx come now to the names which The names 
the Scripture gives to the falſe Gods. It ſome- of che idols 
times calls them Elohim, (which: is one of the 72 
names of the true God) but generally ſpeaking, are. 
it gives them names of contempt. It treats 
them as idols, the works of mens hands, and as 
wrought gold and ſilver; as was the golden 
calf which the Fews worſhipped in the wilder- 
neſs. It calls them Grief e, [nfirmity t, Abomi- 
nation 8s, Reproach. Their infirmities", ſays Da- 
vid, are multiplied i; that is, the number of their 
idols is encreaſed. And the Jews were even a- 
fraid to pronounce their names; and therefore 
the ſame David ſays, I will not take up their 
names in my lips *. Which therefore obliged 
them to give them borrowed names; as was 
that of Elil, which ſignifies nothing; to which 
| St. Paul alludes when he ſays to the Corinthians l, 
We know that an idol is nothing, that is, a mere 
chimera. ed 

IX. and LAS TL v, As we find in Scripture Falſe Gods 
a great number of falſe Gods mentioned; I ſhall eienr 


in Scri- 

F ture. 
But another ſenſe of the word N is Almighty, © Jer. 1. 
2. according to the Hebrew; Vid. Merodach, Pſal. 


| xvi. 4 as here explained. 2 Kings xi. 5, 7, n The 
Engliſh tranſlators render the word, Gnetsbotam, Infirmities ; 
but they apply it literally to thoſe who worſhip idols, but not me- 
taphorically to the idols themſelves, as our author here does. * Pl. 
xyi. 4. Vulg. k Ibid, 1 x Cox, viii, 4. 
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becauſe it is difficult to find a better method to 
treat of them in, ſpeak of them by ranging 
their names in an alphabetical order. 

Adad, Macrobius tells us, is a name that was 
given to the idol of the Sun. They gave the 
name of AD AD, ſays this author, tothe god they 
worſhiped z (ſpeaking of the Aſſyrians) This 
name ſignifies, One only. In Hebrew. Chad, or 
Ad, which comes from Achad, or Aad, ſignifies 


one; and from hence might eaſily be derived 


the names of Ada, or Adad. And the laſk 


might have been given to all ſorts of gods, and 


therefore the Fews joyned it to many of their 
names; as Benhadad, which is the proper 


name of a king of Syria, who is mentioned in 


Scripture, and is as much as to ſay, The Son of 
the god Adad. We don't find the name Ada 
in the Fulgate, but it is in the Hebrew. For in 


that paſſage of /aiah ®, which according to the 
Vulgate is, They who ſanctiſied themſelves, and 
thought themſelves purified in the gardens behind 


the gate inwards ; the Hebrew has it, They who 


ſanttified themſelves, and purified themſelves in 
the gardens, behind the temple of Adad un. 


Aſhima. 


Afnodeus. 


Adramelech, Anamelech. See Moloch. 
Aſhima, or Achima, is an idol mentioned in 
The ſecond book of Kings *. But what the figure 
of it was is not known: Some think it was the 
repreſentation of an he-goar. 7 


Aſmodens is neither the name of a god, nor 
of an idol, but of an evil ſpirit, mentioned in 
the book of Tobit v, who killed the former hus- 


. 


bands of Sarah, the wife of young Tobias. This 


m Ixvi. 17. n Achar, Achad, Heb. which the Engliſh 


tranſlators render in à very different manner from this, xvii. 
30. P iii. 8. 
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| The Lord of beaven. But they choſe rather to 


Zebub; for from Baal comes Beel, or Bel, whence 


Chap. I. e Holy Scriptures. 1 77 


name comes from the Hebrew verb, Hiſchmid, 

which ſignifies zo deſtroy. This devil was fo 

called, becauſe of the miſchief he dico. 
Aſtaroth, or Aſtarte a, was worſhiped by the Aſtaroth. 

$idonians, and by the Philiſiines. This was al- 

ſo the name of a city. It is believed that this 

idol was worſhiped under the figure of a ſheep, 

becauſe Afaroth ſignifies a flock of ſheep. The 

Greeks knew Aſtarte. Lucian ſays, the Sidoni- 

ans worſhiped the Moon, under this name. Cj- Plate 24, 

cero will have it to be Yenus, whom the Greeks Fs 

call Urania. And Jeremiah reproaches the Jews 

with offering cakes to the Queen of heaven®, 

which could be nothing but the Moon. 

Baal is a word which ſignifies Lord. The pat: 

Jews gave this name to the gods of the Gen- 

tiles, and therefore deteſted it; though it in 

ſome meaſure belongs to the true God, who is 


call him Adonai, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
Baal is therefore a common name for all idols . 
To diſtinguiſh them from one another, ſome- 
thing elſe was added to it, as in Beelphegor, Becel. 


came the Belus of the AHrianst, whom they i 
alſo called Beel. ſamen; that is, The God of he. : 
ven. But it muſt be obſerved, that beſides the 
Sun, which the 4/jrians worſhiped under this 
name, they likewite reckon Belus, the firſt of 


1 See Montfaucon's LUantiquite, gc. J. 4. ch. 3. vii. 18, 

ſ The Melchar (i. e. the Lord of the city, in the Phcenician- 
tongue) of the Tyrians, which was the ſame with the Hercules 
Tyrius of the Greeks, was probably according to the Dean of 
Norwich, the Baal of the Scriptures, whoſe worſhip Jezcbe 
brought from Tyre into the land of Iſrael. See Conn. P. ii. 51 
3. under the year 174 Note e. See alſo Moniraucon's L'anti-. 
Quite, Cc. J. 4. ch. 2. Jer. li. 44. of 


© BY _ - their 
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their kings, and founder of Babylon, any 
their gods. But Baal allo fignifies 4 husband. 
And as God was not only the Sovereign, but 
allo the husband of the Jewiſh nation, the Scri- 


pture calls the idolatry of the Jews, fornication 
and adultery; and in this ſenſe oppoſes Baal in 


the ſingular, which is applicable to God, to 
Baalim in the plural, which was applied to the 
falſe gods. Which explains what Hoſea” means, 
when he makes God ſpeak thus to his people: 
In that day, ſaith the Lord, it (viz. my people) 
all call me Baal, (that is, my husband, ) and not 
Baalimv; and again, I will tate the name of 
Baalim out of her mouth, and ſhe ſhall no longer 
remember their names*; that is, ſhe ſhall have 
ſo much averfion for the falſe gods, that ſhe 
{hall not fo much as pronounce their names. 
Baal-peor, or Baal-phegor, Baal-zebub, Baal- 


⁊ephon; ſee the explanations of thoſe words of 


The Gold- 
en Calf, 


which they are compounded, as Phegor, Zebub, &c. 

Aaron, through an unworthy compliance with 
the blindneſs of the people, cauſed a Golden Calf 
to be made, in imitation of the God Apis, whom 


the Egyptians worſhiped under the form of an 
| _ ox. And Yeroboam renewed this impiety, ap- 


Plate 22. 
No. 3. 


prehending that the temple of Jeruſalem might 


be an occaſion of reuniting the kingdoms of 


e and Judah; and therefore to divert his 
ubjects from going thither to ſacrifice, he made 
two Golden Calves). | 5 


ii. 16. I camnot find from whas verſion, or copy, 
our author has made this tranſlation. The word Baal in the ſin- 
gular, as oppoſed to Baalim in the plural, is neither in the Vul- 
gate, nor the Hebrew. In the Vulgate it is, Vocabit me vir 
meus; and the Hebrew is exactly agreeable to our Engliſhtran/- 
lation, which runs thus: Thou ſhalt call me I/hi, and ſhalt call 
me no more Baali. *. 17. Y See Prid. Conn. 
P. i. B. 3. under the year 524. | | —_ 
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THE Caſtors. Fable makes Caſtor and Pol- TheCaſtors! 


lux the ſons of Jupiter. The Greeks call them, 
Dioſcorides ; and there was a month conſecrated 
to them, which bore their names. When St. 
Paul went from Malta to Sicily, he went in 


Plate 23; 


veſſel whole gn was the Caſtors ; that is, there No. 1. 


was upon the ſtern of the veſſel, the figures of 
Caſtor and Pollux, who were two falſe gods of 
the Gentiles. 


Chamanim is a name which was given to the Chama- 


Statues of the Sun, according to ſome; but o- 
thers ſay, it ſignifies ſtatues erected in the open 
air, or upon the roofs of houſes. S$7trabe * lays 
of the Arabians, They worſhip the Sun; far this 
prerpoſe they erect an altar upon the roofs of the 
houſes, and there they offer ſacrifices, and burn in- 
cenſe. Others think that Chamanim were Cha- 
pels conſecrated to the Sun. The Fulgate renders 


nim. 


this word by the image of the Sun, or barely Plate 23. 
the image, as may be ſeen in Leviticus b, and Jſai- No. 2. 


4h . And the etymology of this word favours 
theſe different ſenſes. For Chama ſigniſies heat, 
or the Sun. It is moſt certain the Jews wor- 
ſhiped the Sun: Joſab aboliſhed this prophane 
worſhip; He took away the horſes, ſays the Scri- 
pture a, that the kings of Judah had given to the 
Sun, and be burnt the chariots of the Sun with 


fre. f 


Chamos was a God of the Moabites. This Chamos, 


name ſignifies @ blind man, or one who gropes 


Acts xxviii. 11. Vulg. Lib. 16. d Lev. xxvi. 
39, © Ifa.xxvii.g. In one of theſe places referred to, Cha- 
manim is tranſlated by ſimulachra, aud in the other by delubra, 

in the common edition of the Vulgate; nor can I find any thing 

like the term Images of the Sun once mentioned in it, unleſs we 
are ſo 10 interpret one of theſe, or the like words, * 2 Kings 


xxiii. 11. 


5 N 2 to 


Chium. 


An Introduction 2 Book III. 
to find his way. The gods of the heathen Had 


eyes, and ſaw not. 


Chium, or Chiun, ſeems to have been an E- 
gyptian idol. The prophet Amos ſpeaks of it; 


Ye have born, ſays he, the tabernacle of your Mo- 
loch, and the repreſentation (in Hebrew it is the 


Chiun) of your idols e, the ſlar of your God, which 
e made. The Greeks have tranſlated it Remphan 
and St. Stephen followed this verſion, as we 
ſee in the diſcourſe he made to the Fews: J 


Tool up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the ſtar 


of your God Remphan, figures which ye made to 
worſhip them ft. Which paſſage has much exer- 
ciſed the interpreters. For my own part, I am 
of opinion, that the word Chiun ſignifies no- 


thing elſe but the portable pedeſtals, upon which 


the pagans placed their gods, when they went 
abroad. Chinn in Hebrew really ſignifies a baſe, 
and it 1s certain that the heathen had a ſort of 


_ Chariots, tents, or litters, in which they carried 


Plate 23. 
No. 3. 


Diana, 


about their gods, on ſome great days. But 


ſome think that Chiun ſignifies in Ethiopian, the 


Star of Saturn. 


Dagon was a God of the Philiſtines. The 
word comes either from Dagan, which figni- 
fies wheat, or from Dag, which ſignifies a fiſh. 


This latter etymology has made the Rabbins be- 


lieve, that this god had the face of a man, and 
the tail of a fiſh. The Sidonians, according to 
Cicero, did worſhip fiſhes z and perhaps, as they 
were enriched by fiſhing and commerce, they 
worſhiped the ſea under the figure of theſe ani- 


mals. 


[ Diana, as is obſerved in The As 8, is well 
known to have been the great goddeſs which was 


V. 26. Vulg. In the Engliſh it is, and Chiun your ima- 
ges. Acts vii, 43. 8 xix. 25. 


worſhiped 
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Chap. I. e Holy Scriptures. 181 
worſhiped at Epheſus. And becauſe her wor- 
ſhipers there repreſented her under a different plate 24. 
form from that, under which ſhe was worſhip- No. 1, 2, 
ed in other places; I have therefore here oye - 
F two . e Fr of her; one as ſhe was uſually 
painted in all other places, and the other as ſhe was 
repreſented at Epheſus only: Both which I 
have taken from the Lantiquite expliqute of 
Mont faucon h.] TSP 

Cad is an idol of the Syrians, This name 644. 
ſignifies fortune, or happineſs, as appears by this 
paſſage of Gene/is': When Leah ſaw that fbe 
had left bearing, ſhe took Zilpah her maid, and 
gave her Jacob to wife. And Zilpah, Leah's 
maid, bare Jacob a ſon. And ſhe ſaid, It is hap- 
py k; and ſhe called his name Gad. Some ſay 
Cad is the name of a ftar. 

Hanamelech is the ſame as Anamelech; of 
which in the article of Moloch. > 

Jupiter is ſeveral times mentioned in he jupiter. 
Acts of the Apoſtles, and is well known to have 
been the Supreme, or the Father of the Gods, a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans. And this ſeems 
to be the reaſon why the Lycaonians!, upon ſee- 
ing the miracle St. Paul wrought, called him 
by this name, as expreſſing the high idea they 
had of him, which was that he could be no 
les than The Father of the Gods. | 

Mercury is alſo a God very well known. Iercury 
The poets gave him ſeveral employments; he 
vas Jupiters meſſenger and interpreter, he had 
che ſuperintendency of the roads, and whoever 
refuſed to ſhew thoſe the right way, who had 


Plate 24. 
No; 3: 


—_ * Tom. 1. Pla. 87. and 93. xx. 9. E Vulg.. 
e Engliſh runs, And ſhe faid, 4 troop cometh, and called, gc. 


wandred 


182 


Plate 2 
No. 4. * 


An introduction to Book III. 


wandred out of it, incurred his diſpleaſure. St. 
Luke tells us ®, that in one city, ee a was 
taken for Jupiter, and Paul for Mercury, becauſe 
he was the chief ſpeaker. The name of Mercury 
is found in the Proverbs"; To give honour to | 
fool, is to throw a ſtone into Mercury's Heap. This 
word may have been derived from Margemab, 
which is in the Hebrew. But in order to un- 
derſtand this matter, we muſt know that the 
ancients placed heaps of ſtones at the entrances 
into the great roads, for the direction of travel- 


lers; and theſe heaps were conſecrated to Mer- 


cury, the god of the roads; and travellers, in 


honour to this god, encreaſed them, by throw- 
ing ſtones to them. Which is the reaſon why 


Maimonides reckons this to be an act of idola- 


try. So that Solomon means, that to give honour 


Merodach. 


10 a fool, is a thing as uſeleſs as it is to throw a 
ſtone into Mercury's heap, ſince neither one nor 
t'other is capable of acknowledging an obliga- 
tion. 6 3 | 

Merodach is the name of an 4/ſjrian deity. 
Feremiah ſpeaks of it thus. Babylon is taken, 
Bel is confounded, Merodach is vanquiſhed, or as 


the Hebrew implies, is broken in pieces, their idols 


are confounded, their images are overcome o. The 
original ſays, Their Griefs are in reproach, their 
Excrements are broken. And the Chaldee Para- 


phraſe ſays expreſly, that Bel and Merodach are 


names of Aſſyrian idols; and that the mean- 
ing of this prophecy is, that by the taking of 
Babylon, the worſhipers of theſe Deities were 
overcome and confounded. . Both of them were 
ancient kings, whom the people had placed a- 
mong the number of the gods. 1 


Acts xiv. 12. xxvi, 8. Vulg. Vid. Engliſn Tyunſtutim. 1. 2. 
— Moloch, 
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4 Chap. I. he Holy Scriptures. 183 


Moloch, or Molech, was an idol of the Ammo- Moloch. 
_-pites. The Hebrew calls it alſo ſometimes, Mil- 
con, or Malcun. Some will have it that this 
word is Hebrew; and derive it from a verb, which 
fignifies, to reign. The Scripture ſays clearly, 
that this falſe god had a temple near Jeruſalem, 
in the Valley of the ſons of Hinnon ; and it allo 
forbids the Jews conſecrating their children, or 
as the original imports p, making them paſs 
through the fire to Moloch. But what this cere- 
mony was is not agreed. The Jes think that 
they neither cut the throats of the children, nor 
burnr them, when they offered them up to Mo- 
loch; but that they lighted two fires, and caul- 
ing the child to paſs between theſe fires, thought 
him to be thereby purified. But David expreſſes 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, as implies that the 
children muſt have been burnt; for he ſpeaks 
thus, They ſacrificed their ſons and their daughters plate 25. 
unto devils; they ſbed innocent blood, even the No. 1. 
blood of their ſons and of their daughters, whom 
they ſacrificed to the idols of Canaan d. In the 
valley where we have ſaid, Moloch was worſhip- 
ed, there was an eminence, which was called 
Topbeth. It was there that the children were ſa- 
crificed in ſo cruel a manner, that the prieſts of 
this idol beat drums to ſoften the horror of this 
ſacrifice, and keep the cries of theſe unhappy 
creatures, from the ears of their parents: and 
hence came the name Topheth; for Topb in He- 
brew ſignifies a drum. The cries of theſe inno- 
cent victims, and the perpetual fire which was 
kept burning there, being a moſt natural reſem- 
blance of hell, the Scripture has therefore called 
the place, where the reprobates will burn for 


P 2 Kings xxiii, 10, 4 Cvi. 37, 31. 


N 4 - ever 


184 


Nebo. 


Nergal, 
Niſroch, 
and Nib- 
chas. 
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ever and ever, Gehenna, in Hebrew, Ge-ben-hen- 


non; that is, The valley of the children of Hin- 


nom. This word Hinnom, comes from a Hebrew 
word, which ſignifies to groan, or roar, King 
Fofrah deſtroyed this Topheth, in order to aboliſh 


the inhumane ſuperſtition of cauſing children to 


be burnt, in honour of this God of the Ammo- 
mites, And the ſame thing may alſo be ſaid of 


Molech, as has been ſaid of Baal. It was a name 
common to ſeveral gods, which were diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another, by other additional 


names. So that Adramelech ſignifies a magnifi- 
cent king, and Anamelech an opulent king; which 
are names of AHrian idols. 


Nebo, or Nabo, is the nime both of a place, 


and of an idol. The word ſignifies prophecy. 
Jaiab mentions this idol -; Nebo, ſays he, 7s 
broken, or reduced to aſhes. Some kings of Baby- 
lon took their names from this deity 3 as Nebu- 


chadnezzar , Nebuzaradan, and Nabonaſſar; 


which were evidently very auſpicious names. 

' Nergal, Niſroch, Nibchas, and Tartak, are 
allo Myrian deities. ' Shalmanezer after he had 
taken Samaria, and deſtroyed the kingdom of 


ljrael, carried the ten tribes into captivity, and 
{ent ſeveral nations from his dominions in their 


room. As ſoon as they were eſtabliſned, every 
nation took care to build temples to its own 
gods. The men of Babylon, ſays the Scripture, 
made Succoth-Bepoth*, or as it is in the Hebrew, 


Succot Benoth, which ſignifies tents for young wo- 
en; that is, they built a temple to Venus, round 


which were tents, in which young women 
proſtituted themſelves in honour of Venus; for 


it was thus, according to Herodotus, that Venus 


- 


1 ly. , Fag. 1+ 4 Kings XVii. 30. 


wag 
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was honoured at Babylon. But to return to what 
was done at Samaria. The men of Cuth made 
Nergal -; the men of Hamath made Aſhima; and 
the Avites made Nibzah, and Tartak z and the 
Sepharvites burnt children in the fire to Adram- 
| melech and Anammelech, the gods of Sephar- 
vaim. 


185 


Peor, or Beel-phegor, was a god of the Moa- peor, Pri- 
bites and Midianites. The origin of Peor, or apus, or 
Phegor, is very obſcure. Origen ſays, that upon Bee“ Phe- 


his asking a Jew what it meant, he told him 


gor. 
Plate 25. 


that it ſignified a ſnameful thing, but would tell No. 2. 


him no more. St. Jerome thinks it was Priapus; 


and how infamous the figure of him was, is 


well known. We find the name of Priapus in 


Scripture, in the Firſt book of Kings v. Aſa 


drove the effeminate out of the land, and purified 


the kingdom from all thoſe pollutions of idols which 


bis fathers had eſtabliſhed. He removed his mo- 
ther Maacham from being prieſteſs of the ſacrifices 
of Priapus, in a grove which ſhe had conſecrated 
10 him; and he defirozed his grove, broke his in- 

rmous ſtatue to pieces, and burnt it in the brook 

edron. In the Hebrew we read, Miphletzet ; 
which interpreters render, 4/embly, Idol, Cave; 
and all theſe three words do on this occafion 
expreſs the ſame thing. For Maacham had form- 
ed a fraternity, which in woods and obſcure 


places, offered ſacrifices to Priapus, which were 


attended with the moſt ſhameful crimes. The 
ſame ſtory is related in the Chronicles u. 
Raiphun, or Remphan; ſee Chiun, 


the Syrians, which had a temple. The word 


© Ibid. 30, 31. 1 Kings xv. 12, 13. Vlg. 
2 Clron, xv. 16, i . 


4 may 


Remphan. 
Remnon, Remmon, or Rimmon, was a god of Rimmon. 


186 


Sheſhach, 


Sirenes. 
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may be derived from Ram, which ſignifies eight, 
or any thing that is great and exalted. Grandeur 
is inſeparable from the idea of the deity. Some 
pronounce it Rimmon, which is the name the 
Syrians give to pomegranates. As their country 
was full of pomegranate-trees, and the fruit d 
them is not only delicious for taſte, but of great 
uſe on account of the excellent drink made of 
it, they might have given the name of Pome: 
granate * to their god, as the Philifiines gave 
that of Mheat to their god Dagon; and the 89 
Greeks and Latins that of Ceres, to the goddeſ th 
of corn. | 
SCheſbach the Fulgate in Jeremiah y takes fora W 
king: But Selden contends that it was a Baby: 
loniſh idol. 7 
Sirenes is a name we find in the end of the i 
13th Chapter of 1ſaiah * ; but it is not there the tl 
name of adeity. The Latin Interpreter expreſles 10 
it by all ſorts of terrible animals, which the 


Prophet foretels, ſhall enter into thoſe houſes 4 
where pride and effeminacy reign. 1 
Tammuz: Thamus, or Tammuz, was an Egyptian deity. i 1 
Ezetiel complains that the Jews worſhipped Iſh © 

him even in the temple of God, where he ſaw | \ 

womens weeping for Tammuz. The Yulgate ren- e 

ders it Adonis. The word Tammuz, which is | - 


Egyptian, ſignifies concealed z that is to ſay, the 
ceremonies of this god were not expoſed to the 
ſight of the people. It is believed, that Tan- 
muz was king Ofiris, whom Typho killed. His 


wife Is obliged the Egyptians to pay him divine 


honours, and ſhe was herſelf looked on asa god- 


* See Cantic. viii. 2. Y xxv. 26. 


2 V. 22, Vulg. The Enpliſh rranſlators uſe the word Dragons 
inſtead of Sirene. K viii. me 1 | a2 


deſs; 


1s 


| dee Paraphraſt calls them Images, or Shrines. It 
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deſs; and they were both honoured in the fourth 


month. The Phenicians and IHrians called Plate 25. 


this idol Adonis, and ſaid that Tammuz or Ado - No. 3. 


nis, was killed by a bear. Some women conſe- 


crated to Venus, annually lamented his death for 
ſome days together; after which they ſang, and 


made acclamations of joy, as if he had been 
[riſen from the dead. And it is probable, that 
this was a feſtival in which many abominations 


were committed. As religion paſted from E- 


pt into Phœnicia, and from Phenicia into Greece, 


the Tammuz of the Egyptians is very probably 

the Adonis of the Greeks. And this explains 

what Ezekzel ſays of the idol Tammuz. 
Teraphim, or Teraphin, are uſually ranked a- reraphim. 


| mong idols, but people are much perplexed to 


tell what idols they were. It is not known whe- 
ther this word be Hebrew, or Egyptian. In Ge- 
nefis b, the Teraphim are called Gods; which the 1 
LXX tranſlate Idols, or Statues; and the Chal- 


is moſt probable, that they were idols, which 


| they who worſhipped them, thought could fore- 


te] future things. But however thar be, they 
were certainly uſed for auguries; and we have 
already ſaid, that the ſame name was given to 
Taliſmans. _ 

Tirthah, fee Nergal. 

Zebub joined to Baal makes Beelzebub, the 2 bub, or 
god of the Accaronites, who were Philiſtines. Beelꝛebub. 
Zebub ſignifies a fly, and conſequently, Beelze- 
bub ſignifies tbe Lord of flies. It is generally 
a e (in France) Beelxebuth. It phy 
ibly have been a deity whom the people invok- 
ed to guard them againſt the importunity of the 


4 Xxx1, 30, 


flies; 


Y 
| 
( 
| 
| 
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is, the houſe of iniquity. The name of Beelze- 
bub is in the Goſpel applied to the devil, as a 
term of contempt. And we have already ob- 
ſerved, that the Scripture ſometimes calls the 


Egyptian idol, which took its name from {ome 


of the victims, the Jews changing ſome of the 
letters, called it by way of contempt, Beelxebub, 


meras, and Excrements. 


: 
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flies; as the Greets worſhipped Jupiter under 
the name of the fy-hunter. Or perhaps the 
ſtatue of this God, by being always daubed with 
the blood of victims, and conſequently covered 
with flies, might give the Jews occaſion to give 
it this name. The Accaronites — called it 
Beelzamin, God of heaven, or Beelzabain, Lord 


Lord of flies. Thus of Bethel, which ſignifies 
the houſe of God, (after Jeroboam had erected the 
golden calves there) they made Bethaven; that 


falſe Gods Elilim *, and Gillalim §; that is, Chi- 
Zephon joined to Baal makes Baalzephon, an 


place where it was worſhipped. 


CHAP. it 
Of the animals mentioned in the Scriptures. 


D O not pretend to give here an exact trea- 
tiſe of animals, according to their claſſes; I 
intend only to ſpeak of thoſe which are not ſuf- 


ficiently known, and of which it is neceſſary 


we ſhould have ſame idea, and know ſomething 


* See p. 175. 8 See Merodacb. p. 182. 
of 
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of their properties, before we can underſtand 
what the Scripture ſays of them. 


1. Of animals in general. 


Tur Hebrews divide animals into four ſpecies Bos 
four-footed beaſts, birds, reptiles, and fiſhes. The ſpecies of 
firſt walk, the ſecond fly, the third creep, the fourth #7 


ſwim. Of four-footed beaſts, the feet of ſome = * 


are of one piece only, as thoſe of the horſe, aſs, he Jews. 
and mule ; and thoſe of others, are divided in- 
to two parts, or are cloven, as thoſe of the ox, 
the deer, the goat, and the ſheep. Some have 
a ſort of fingers, as the dog, the lion, the wolf, 
and the cat. And this is the reaſon why Moſes 
ſays that theſe animals walk on their hands e. This 
law-giver makes a difference allo between thoſe 
animals whoſe hoofs are only divided into ſeve- 
ral parts; and thoſe whoſe hoofs are ſeparated 
from the foot, as well as divided. Of the latter 
kind is the hog, of the former the camel. 

AMON Buds, thoſe which live by prey, of Bird: 
were thought unclean. Moſes ſorbids the eating azd Rep- 
them, or offering them up in ſacrifices. Among ties. 
the reptiles he places great numbers of little ani- 
mals, which ſtrictly ſpeaking don't belong to 
that ſpecies, as rats and moles ; beſides all un- 
bloody animals; that is, locuſts, beetles, flies, 
and caterpillars. 

THe Serpent has ſeveral remarkable proper- The proper- 
ties. When you ſtrike him, he neglects all the g of the 
reſt of his body, to ſave his head, which is the er. 
principle of life in him. When he goes to drin, 
he firſt diſcharges his poiſon; and when he finds 
himſelf grow old, he finds out ſome narrow hole, 


© Exod, xi. 27. Vulg. | 
where 


— 
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how to make himſelf a paſſage through the thick- 


of Fiſnes. 
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where by means of his ſtruggles to get through 
it, he leaves his old ſkin behind him, and gets 
a new one. So that he is in Scripture called the 
moſt ſubtle d of animals, and is generally looked 
on as the ſymbol of prudence. I believe he got 
himſelf this honour by his ſupple humble man. 
ner of winding himſelf along, and his knowin 


eſt thorns. He moves his tongue with ſo much 
quickneſs, that it feems divided into three; which 
gave occaſion to the author of Ecclefraſticas * 
to ſay of the backbiter, (who has much of the 
Serpent in him) that his tongue, like the Ser- 
pent's, has three ſtin gg. +, 

TRE moſt prolifick of all animals are fith : 
Inſomuch that they are emblems of fecundity, 


Their principal parts are gills, feales, and fins. 


Some of them have ſcales, and no fins : others 
have neither ſcales, nor fins. Upon which 
is founded the diſtinction which Moſes makes of 


clean and unclean fiſhes. Such as have neither 


Whales. 


ſcales nor fins, are thought unclean. Amon 


the Romans no fiſh were ſuffered to be offere 


up in facrifice, or ſerved up to the table of the 
Gods, bur ſuch as were ſcaaůß. 

TRE word Cete in Scripture f, ſignifies fiſhes 
monſtrous for their ſize : ſo that it is not the 
name of any particular ſpecies. Now among 
monſtrous fiſhes ſome reckon ſuch as have dugs 


the ends of which they at pleaſure thruſt out, 


or take in, as they have a mind to give their 


young ones ſuck. And perhaps it is of theſe 


ſorts of fiſhes that Jeremiah s ſpeaks, when he 


Gen. iii. 1. © Ecclus xxviii. 19. Vulg. The back- 
biting Tongue, as the Engliſh tranſlate it, is called Lingua tertia. 
Gen. i. 19. Valg, © Lam. iv. 3. * 


ſays, 


MAN 
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ſays, The ſea-monſters draw. out the breaſis, they Plate 30. 
give ſuck to their young ones. The Hebrew word 
is Tamin, which is rendered by dragon, whale, 
and ſerpent. This fort of fiſhes are only found 
in the ſeas which ſurround the molt diſtant and 
moſt deſert countries: So that the intent of the 
Prophet was to ſhew thereby, that Judæa ſhould 
be ſo deſolate, that theſe monſters ſhould dwell 
in it, and give their young ones ſuck there, with- 
out hiding themſelves. In the Fulgate, the 
word Tamin is rendered Iamiææ, which are a ſort 
of monſtrous fiſh which devour men. The 
W cries of all fiſhes are different. Some low like 
| an ox. Dolphins have a mournful cry. The 
learned Bochart, from whom I have extracted 
this chapter, pretends, that when God made all 
the animals to paſs before Adam b, he gave him 
a perfect knowledge of their natures and pro- 
perties, and that the names which Adam gave 
them, were expreſſive of both. He undertakes 
to prove it; and it muſt be granted that the 
arguments he brings in proof of it, are very 
happy, and very plauſible ones. 


II. Of domeſtick, four-footed Animals. 


Bur to be more particular in this account 
of the animals which are mentioned in Scripture, 
J will begin with the four-foored beaſts, which 
are of moſt ſervice to mankind, and will fol- 
low the method of the famous author I have 
quoted. 19 DIY 
Aſes and Horſes are known animals. The po and 
Scripture gives the latter ſeveral names, and Ze- — 
| chariah i mentions horſes of five k different co- 
® Gen. ii. 19, 20. Zech. vi. 1---7. x our author 
ſays ſix different colours: but I can find but five in the Prophet. — \ 
+ lours. 
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lours. They were chiefly made uſe of in war!, 
and were the main ſtrength of armies. God 
commands the //raelites to enervate, or hough 
the horſes of the nations whom they ſhould ſub- 
due m; and forbids them putting their truſt in 
the number of their horſes and chariots, as theſe | 


nations did n. Aſſes were made uſe of for com- 


mon ſervices; the greateſt Lords rode upon them; 
and therefore in Hebrew, a Saddle-beaſt and an 
Aſs are the ſame thing. They were ſometimes 


put into the plough, but the law forbids the 


drawing with an aſs and a horſe together; which 


was doubtleſs becauſe of the inequality of their 


ſtrength. St. Paul ſeems to allude to this pro- 
hibition, when he ſays, Be not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers o. Aſſes were alſo made 
uſe of in mills, to turn the ſtones. . Bur as there 
were alſo ſome mill-ſtones which men turned, 
the Scripture, to diſtinguiſh one from the other, 


calls thoſe which the aſſes turned, and whic 
- were biggeſt, mola aſſinaria p. , 


* The Camel. The Hebrew name of this animal 


e Omen ſignifies 70 wean, or 70 revenge one's ſelf. And 


we are aſſured, that no animal is more revenge- 
ful, or longer retains the memory of the inju- 
ries he has received. There were many of them in 


Judæa formerly, and they are often mentioned in 
Scripture. It 1s a very ſerviceable beaſt, either 


for riding, or for carry ing burdens, or for draw- 
ing chariots. Its hair is fit to make ſtuffs. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of camels. The fleeteſt 
of them are called by the Greeks, Dromedaries. 


They will travel fifteen hundred furlongs a day. 


| Prov. xxi. 31, m Joſh, xi. 6, In the Vulgate it is ſub- 
nervabis. 0 FLIES. © 2 Cor, vi. 14. 
Matth. xviji, 6. Jg. EY il 
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TRE Dog is a pretty good guard, and is the Dogs. 
ſymbol of fidelity. But otherwiſe he has bad 
qualities. He is ravenous, bold, and churliſh 
whence it is that the man who gives himſelf up 

to his pleaſures, and exceeding the bounds of ho- 

neſty, is of a biting temper, is called a dg. 
Elephants are famous for their teeth, which Elephants 

furniſh us with all our ivory. It does not ap- 

pear in Scripture, that the Jes had any ivory be- 

fore Solomon's time 4. Itis probable that this prince, | 

| who traded to the Indies, firſt brought elephants | 

and ivory to Judæa, from thence. It was fo 

common in his time, that he made a throne of : 

| 


iter, and adorned his palaces with it. It was 
alſo in India that Alexander learnt how uſeful 

| theſe animals were in war. His ſucceſſors, 1 

mean the kings of Syria and Egypr, always had 4 

them in their armies, as we ſee in the hiſtory of 1 

the Maccabees. But before Alexander, the In- 

dians were the only people who made uſe of ele- 

J Ye; "HY 

Goats, lee Sheep. 

Horſes, fee Aſſes. 3 

Mules were not common in Judæa, till the Mules 

time of David. But the princes his children 

rode upon mules ſ, and Bochart is of opinion, that 

they were not known in Jadæa before this time. 

The Greek verſions, which ſpeak” of mules be- 

fore David, are according to him, not exact: 

And this author oppoſes likewiſe the opinion of 

the Hebrews, that one Anah was the firſt man 

who found out the firſt mules. It is of him 

the Scripture ſays, That as he was feeding his fa- 

ther's aſſes in the wilderneſs, he found ſome bot 


—4 T \ Chron. ix. 21. r 1 Kings x. 18. | 
2 Sat. xiti. 29. 
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waters ®. The Hebrew word Emin, which the 
Vulgate renders hot waters, ſignifies according 
to the Jews, mules v: But Bochart contends, 
that it is the name of a warlike people, and that 
Anah made himſelf famous, by his having met 
them in the wilderneſs, and found means to de- 
liver himſelf out of their hands. The law like- 
wiſe which forbad the Jews to couple animals 
of a different ſpecies together, muſt conſequent- 
ly oblige them to fetch their mules from abroad, 
But becauſe it was neither forbidden to eat, nor 
to make uſe of ſuch animals as were born of dif- 
ferent ſpecies, it was therefore lawful to make 
uſe of mules. Philo and Theodoret give the ſame 
reaſon why they were forbidden to be coupled 


together; namely, that God apprehending that 


if they had been ſuffered, men might have imi- 


g . 


| tated them, was pleaſed to prevent by this law, 


Oxen, 


ſuch monſtrous incontinence. | 
Oxen are known to every body. The Scrip- 


ture ſpeaks of them in multitudes of places ; 


and commends their beauty and their ſtrength. 


They are of moſt uſe in drawing ploughs; and 


| becauſe they were uſed in Judæa, to beat out 


the grain from the ſtraw, with a ſort of harrow, 


the Scripture forbids the ux ling the oxen, when 


they were drawing theſe harrows v. So that 


they grew fat when they were about this work. 


And from hence it is that the //raelizes, who 


gave themſelves up to their pleaſures, are com- 
pared with an heifer that ireadeth out the corn x. 


How many different uſes the milk of heifers is 


applied to, is ſufficiently known. Bochart ob- 
ſerves, that the Jes made uſe of the horns of 


Gen. xxxvi. 24. Vulg. So the Engliſh tranſlators ren- 


der it. Daeut. xxv. 4. * Hol, X II. 


an 


2 
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an ox, and not of a ram, inſtead of trumpets. 


And he proves it by the very make of the ram's 
horn, which not being hollow, could give no 


195 


ſound. To which he adds, That to ſay Fobel 


= ſignifies a ram, is a fiction of the Rabbins; and 


That it no where appears in Scripture to do ſo. 


The Greek Interpreters indeed underſtood by the 


word Jobel, the ſound of a trumpet, and the 
Jubilee was proclaimed in that manner. But 


this year did not therefore derive its name from 


a word that ſignifies a ram's horn; the Hebrew 
Jabal ſignifies to bring back, or to bring again, 


as we obſerved, when we ſpoke of the Jewi/b 


feſtivals. This year brought again liberty to 


ſlaves; and every one entered upon the poſleſſion 


of his inheritance, The ox is one of the ani- 


mals that the law permitted to be offered up in 


ſacrifice. 


Sheep and Goats have ſometimes in Hebrew Sheep and 
both the ſame common names. They ſerve both Got. 


for food and cloathing to mankind. The hair 
of ſome goats is very much ſought for, to make 
valuable ſtuffs. And it is to this fine and valu- 
able hair, that Solomon compares the hair of his 


princeſs in the Song of Songs; for that is the 
meaning of the words, Thy hair is as a Hock of 


goats Y, A reſemblance which muſt have been 
very natural, ſince when Michal put a ſort of 
phantom into the bed, in order to deceive Saul, 
and make him believe that David was ſick, the 
Scripture ſays ſhe made it with goat's hair 2, 
which was without doubt to repreſent his . 
But I am of St. Ferome's opinion, who has very 


7 iv. 1. Z x Sam. Xix. 13, 


And this ſeems likewiſe to be confirmed by the uſe Rebekah 


Mage of goat-skins 40 decerve Iſaac, Gen. xxvii. 16. 


O 2 plainly 
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plainly proved, that we are there to read Cebir, 


which ſignifies great, or frong ; and not Cabed, 


which ſignifies the liver, as the LXX read, in 
the copy from which they tranſlated the Scrip- 
ture: And Joſephus, who follows them, fays, 
that Michal put the liver of a goat hot under 
the ſheet of David's bed, that the palpitation of 


it might the better deceive them whom Saul ſent 


to take David. But the moſt natural ſenſe of 
this pallage is, that Michal put the {kin of a goat, 
with its long hair upon it, about the head of 
this image, or figure, or phantom d. The law 
forbids the ſeething a kid in his mother's milk e, 
which ought te be looked on as a lecture of mild- 
neſs and humanity, which God gave the Jews, 
But they did not fail of refining upon it, accor- 
ding to their uſual manner. According to them, 
it forbids the eating any fleſh whatſoever with 


milk. They therefore neyer boil milk and fleſh 


Swine. 


at the ſame fire, or in the ſame pot; and their ſu- 


perſtition goes ſo far, as to have one knife for fleſh, 


and another for cheeſe; and leſt they ſhould 


miſtake them, that for cheeſe has a particular 


mark upon it. 5 
THERE now remains no other domeſtick 
animals to be ſpoken of, but Swine, which 
were not ſuffered to be bred by the Jews z and 
therefore the Goſpel ſays d, that the prodigal ſon 
went into a far country, where he fed ſwine. It 
cannot be objected to this, that. the Gerge/enes 
ted them, becauſe it was. near their city that 
Jesus CHRIS permitted the devils to enter 
into two thouſand ſwine which were feeding 
there, and which ran down into the ſeae; for 


> In the Hebrew it is Teraphim, © Exod; xxiil, 1 9. 
Luke xv.. 13. Lab wü. ; 
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that was a Grecian city, and conſequently inha- 
bited by Gentiles. It was of Decapolis; that is, 
it was one of the ten cities, the greateſt part of 
whoſe inhabitants were Greeks. The law forbad 
the cating of ſwine's fleſh f. Theſe animals are 
exceeding naſty, ravenous, and of no ſervice in 
life: And Lactantius ſays, that God by for- 
bidding the Fews to breed and kill them, in- 
tended thereby to draw them off from that uſe- 
leſs, infamous, and voluptuous life, of which 
this animal is the emblem. The Jews have it ſo 
much in abhorrence, that they won't ſo much as 
pronounce the name of it. 


III. Of wild beaſts. 


Ades were brought to Judeain great numbers, Apes. 
by Solomon's fleet 8. The Hebrew calls them 
Cophin; which all interpreters underſtand of the 

THE very name of à wild 4/5 ſhews what Wild Aſſes. 
it is. It differs from the common Aſs in this, 
that it is wild, and cannot be tamed. Thoſe 
men are called ſo, who haye neither wit nor 
0 

TAE Bear is of a very diſagreeable ſhape, Bears. 
very hairy, and has a very wide throat. He 
ſtands up upon his hind-legs, and uſes his fore- 
ones as hands: When he has his enemy between 
his paws, he ſqueezes him ſo hard that he ſtifles 
him. Hunger, or the loſs of his young ones, 
makes him one of the moſt furious and cruel 

wild beaſts in the world. 

THE Boar is called in Scripture, The boar of Boars. 

the wood i, It does a great deal of miſchief to 


Lev. xi. 7. 5 1 Kings x. 22, b Job xxiv. 5. 
s. 3 
O 3 £ tho 
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Foxes. 
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the fields and vines. And therefore David com- 
pares Judæa, when laid waſte, to a field ravaged 
by boars k. Ovid in his deſcription of the Caly- 
donian Boar ſays, He kept himſelf among the bul- 
ruſhes, and therefore David may mean boars, 
by his beaſts of the reeds). 
THE Fox is well known to every body: He 
feeds upon dead bodies. And therefore the 
Scripture, in order to expreſs that a perſon ſhall 
not be buried, ſays, He ſhall be a portion for 
foxes m. Grapes are one of his moſt delicious 
\ meats. The ſpouſe in the Canticles therefore or- 
ders the Foxes to be taken, that /pozl the vines n. 
His uſual habitation is in woods, where he digs 
dens into the earth. There muſt have been a 


great number of foxes in Paleſtine, ſince Sampſon 


could find zhree hundred of them, to whoſe tails 
he ried the torches with which he burnt the har» 
veſts of the Philiſtiness. The cunning of the 
fox is paſſed into a proverb; we give this name 


to perſons who are expert and crafty. The 


Scripture ſpeaks of an animal which it calls 


Jem, which Bochart thinks to be a wild cat. 


1im is a ſort of wolf which is ſmaller, but ſwifter 
than the common wolves. - 


x Ibid. Pal. Ixvili. 30. Vulg. and Heb. tn-Engliſh 
it is, The company of the ſpear- men. m Pal. Ixiii. 10. 
. * Judges xv. 14. An anonymous German au- 


thor, in a diſſertation upon this ſubject, (given us in Engliſh 

M. la Roche n his en 1 Number 4. for Apel 
3+ 17 10.) obſerves, that inſtead of Schualim, we ſhould in this 
paſſage read Schoalim, which properly fe Sheaves; and t hat 
the word Sanab, which we tranſlate Tail, ſignifies the utmoſt part 
of any thing whatſoever : and he therefore underſtands this paſſage 


„f Sampſon's ſetting fire to 300 ſtanding ſhocks of corn, 6y 


laying tero ſheaves ketweer each ſhock to make a communication; 
and by putting his fire immediately to the ends of thoſe interme- 
diate ſheaves, Ed HY 
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Tzebi in Hebrew ſignifies a goat, in Chaldee it is Goats, 


Tabitha, in Gree Morcas. And thus St. Luke tranſ- 
lates the name of the young woman who was cal- 
led Tabitha, by that of Dorcas p. The Greek word 
is derived from a verb which fignifres 7o ſee; 
which has given occaſion to the interpreters to 
affirm that the reaſon why the bridegroom is 
ſo often compared to a goat, is his having pier- 
cing eyes, which nothing can eſcape. But there 
is no manner of relation between the Hebrew 
and the Greek; and it is much more natural to 
ſay, that the ſpouſe ſpeaking inceſſantly of the 
flights and returns of the bridegroom, compares 
him to a goat, which has no regular walk, but 
bounds and leaps from place to place. 


THE little Goat is the animal which Rabbi Little 


Salomon will have to be meant by the Allo in St. 
Deuteronomy d, which the Greeks tranſlate Tra- 
gelaphos, and the Latins, Hircocervus. In the 
ſame verſe the Scripture calls another animal Di- 

ſon, which is thought to be a ſort of deer, or 
wild goat. And in the ſame place alſo there is 
another animal which the Scripture calls Zemer. 
This St. Jerome tranſlates Camelopardalis. It 
has the head of a camel, the neck of an horſe, 
the feet, thighs and tail of a wild ox; and it 
has rays of white mixed with red ſpots. It is 
an animal but very lately known, is very ſel- 
dom to be met with, and is found only in un- 
inhabited places: Which convinces me that Mo- 
ſes did not go ſo far to find out fo ſingular a 
beaſt, to give the Jews leave to eat it. It is 
more probable, that the Zemer is a ſort of goat. 
And I am of the ſame opinion, with regard to 
the animal which the Scripture in the ſame place 


Acts ix. 36. 1 Xiy. 5: 
O 4 calls 


Is. 
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Hares. 
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calls Jachmur; though interpreters render it a 


wild ox. But this word was formerly applied | 
to goats". 


THE word Faal, or Faalim, alſo, is differ- 
ently explained: It is a fallow deer, a ſtag, a 
chamois, or a little goat. By the manner the 
Scripture ſpeaks of it, it ſhould mean this laſt 
animal. He is inconceivably ſwift, and is al- 
ways perched upon the tops of the mountains, 
from whence he throws himſelf down the pre- 


cipices, when he is purſued. His horns are pro- 


digiouſly large; when he turns them backwards, 
they reach to his tail. His uſe of them is to 
guard his back, that he may roll along the rocks 
upon his back, without hurting himſelf. 0 

THE Hare is called in Hebrew Arnebeth\, 


Some will have it that this word ſignifies 4 


rabbit: But Bochart obſerves, that the Arabick 
Arneb, which inconteſtably ſignifies a Hare, 


comes from the Hebrew Arnebeth. The reaſon 


Harts. 


why God forbad the Fews to eat of the hare, 


was becauſe it is a moſt laſcivious animal. 


THE Hart treads very firmly, and is exceed- 
ing ſwift. So that, when David would expreſs 
the readineſs with which he, by God's aſſiſtance, 
eſcaped from the purſuit of his enemies; he fays, 
that he made his feet like binds feet :.. The Hinds 
ſeldom bring forth young but under the con- 
cern of ſome great fright; which effect is often 
wrought by thunder; and the ſame Prophet 
theretore reckons this among the wonderful ef- 


fects of this terrible voice of God. The voice of 


the Lord, ſays he, maketh the Hinds to bring 


© According to the Engliſh tranſlators, Akko is a wild goat; 
Diſon, a pygarg; Zemer, a chamois, and Jachmur, 4 [Sa 


forth 


deer. Ley. xi. 6. Pal, xyiii. 33. 
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forth young u. That is, Thunder, which is called 
in oy The voice of the Lord, does ſo. 
The Hart has a very agreeable air and ſhape; 
W ſo that when he is tame, many people de- 
light in playing with him. One inſtance of 
which we have in Virgil's Silvia, who painted 
her Hart every day, and waſhed him, and adorn- 
ed his borns with flowers. And thus Solomon 
compares a wife who is beloved by her husband, 
to a Hind x. ; 
Tre Hera is much like the Wolf. But its Hyzna. 
eyes are of a changeable colour, and its skin 
ſeems painted with variety of colours like flow- 
| ers. Bochart pretends that this is the animal 
which Jeremiah calls Tzeboah. But the Greek 
Interpreters underſtand by this word, a ſpade of 
colours. And ſome underſtood it of the Peacock. 
Tur Lion has in Hebrew ſeven different Lion, 
names, according to his different ages. The 
Scripture has taken notice of whatever is terrible 
in him; his look, his walk, his roar, his teeth, 
bis paws, and his tail. He is the king of ani- 
mals for courage and ſtrength. He inhabits on- 
Ih deſerts, and makes them ſo by his cruelty, 
When he has ſeized his prey, he fits down, 
and places it between his fore-feet, as it were to 
prevent its being taken from him. To which 
the patriarch Jacob alludes, when ſpeaking of 
Judab, he uttered this prediction of him. Judah 
is a lion's help, from the prey, my ſon, thou art 
gone up; he flooped down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion who ſhall rouze him up? The 
ſeeptre ſhall not depart from Fudab*. The origi- 


? Pfal. xxix. 9. * Prov. v. 19. 3 
7 Xil. 9, The Engliſh tranflators render it a ſpeckled bird. 
2 Gen, alix, 9, 10. | 5 
nal 
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opher. 
Pard. 


ground; and becauſe this word both in Syriac 


cies much like it. Kippod is tranſlated by St. 


* 
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nal Hebrew may be underſtood thus: No one 
ſhall be able to take away the ſceptre from be- 
tween his feet, but he ſhall keep it as a lion does 
his prey between his paws. There is no animal 
more fierce, more cruel, more furious, leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of fear; and in a word, more terrible, 
than the lion. And the Scripture often alludes 
to all theſe qualities, and draws noble compa- 
rifons from them. 

Cholid is according to St. Jerome, and ma- 
ny other authors, The Weaſel. But Bochart 


explains it of the Mole: Becauſe, as he obſerves, 


it comes from a verb which ſignifies t dig up the 


and Arabick fignifies a Mole. So that Moſes 
has joyned it with the wild Cat, as being in ſpe- 


Jerome, an Hedge-hog. But what it is, is not 


univerſally agreed. Some take it for the Tor- 
toiſe, ſome for the Caſtor, or Otter; and ſome 


make a bird of it. VR, 
THE Opher in the Canticles, is a Fawn. 
TRE Pard is like the Lion, but is ſmaller, 
and has a ſpotted skin. It is an animal of an 
extraordinary ſwiftneſs; it lies in ambuſh, and 
leaps nimbly upon its prey. Daniel Þ compares 
the third monarchy to this beaſt. And indeed 


Alexander, who raiſed it, overcame Darius, and | 


gained his other conqueſts, with a wonderful 
rapidity. To which it might be added, that 
the ſpots of this animal marked our the different 
people of whom Alexander formed his empire. 

THE word Pard is little uſed in French (or 
Engliſh.) We make uſe of that of Leopard, and 


2 Lev, xi, 29. By the Engliſh tran ator it is rendered, 2 
Weaſel. n 0 


it 


O en 


2 08 
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it is not eaſy to ſhew exactly the difference be- 
tween the Pard, Leopard, Linx, Tyger, and 
| Panther. Some confound them together, and 
others diſtinguiſh them. And Bochar?t thinks 
| that the Pard and Panther are the fame thing, 
and that if there is any difference, it is that of 
ſex, or colour, not of ſpecies. But ſome will 
have it, that the Leopard is engendered by a 
Lioneſs and a Pard, and that it has its name 
from thence. The Leopard was never heard of 
before Conſtantine's time, and St. Jerome con- 
founds the Pards with the Leopards. 
Achbar ſignifies a ſort of wild rats, which do Rats. 
| a great deal of miſchief to the fruits of the 
earth. It was this ſort of rats that waſted the 
Philiſtines, while they kept the arłke; they ſeem- 
ed ro come up out of the earth. Which has 
happened more than once, and whole nations 
We have been obliged to leave their countries, on 
the account of theſe rats. But ſome underſtand 
by this word, Houſe-rats only. 5 
Reem, or Rem, is according to the common Rhinoce- 
opinion, the Rhznoceros, or Unicorn. And here dos er 
I obſerve, that it was formerly believed, that * 
there were in the Indies, horſes, aſſes, and goats, 
which had but one horn. If ſo, the ſpecies 
muſt now be loſt; for travellers find none ſuch 
in that country at preſent. And ſome have 
thought that the Unicorn was a chimerical ani- 
mal; but if it had, the Scripture would not 
| have ſpoken of it. Beſides, it is not certain, 
that Reem was an animal that had but one horn. 
When David ſays, God will lift up bis horn; 
that is, his power, as Reem®, this may as well 
| be underſtood to ſignify of the horns, as of the 


CY CTY — gaaay err TT ER RT, _{__Y. __- 


8 —_ 


| 5 1 Sam. vi. 5 4 6 Pſal. xcii. 10. Heb, : 
a | Hhuorn, 
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Saphan: 


Walf. 
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born, of Reem. Nor can this be applied to wild 
oxen, they were not known in Judæa. I am 
rather inclined to be of opinion that it is a ſort 
of goat which is called Orix. Bochart ſays, the 
word comes very near to the Arabick word, 
which fignifies the goats which had hard 
and high horns; Strabo ſays the Ethiopian 


made ute of them for weapons. The Scripture Wi * 
alſo calls them, Theo, or Tho. | ti 
INTERPRETERS diſagree about the ani. I 
mal called Saphan. Some ſay it is a rabbit, o- b 
thers a porcupine, and others an hedge-hog. Ml © 
THE Wolf is an animal that feeds upon fleſh, a 
He ſcarce ever hunts but in the evening, or be- Wl = 
ginning of the night; and hence it is that the l 
Scripture gives the name of Wolves to thoſe 
robbers who hide themſelves all day, and are 
out upon their robberies at night. 
IV. Of four-footed oviparous animals. 
; 


'Anucha, 
or Sema- 
mith. 


Chomet. 


Coach. 


Moſes diſtinguiſhes fix ſorts of four-footed 
animals which are oviparous. Their Hebrew 
names are theſe. 1 Ot 8 
Anucha t, or Semamith, is one of thoſe lizards, 
Whoſe skin is painted with ſtars, and which is 
therefore called by the Latins, Stellio, © © 

Cbomets is another lizard, ſo called by the 
Hebrews, becauſe it keeps in the ſand, _ 

Coachh, which the Gyeek verſions and St, Je- 
rome render Cameleon, is by Bochart thought to 
be a ſort of green lizard, which is lively and 
bold. Its Hebrew name ſignifies frengrh. 


* Ezck. xxii. 27. F Engliſh, A ferret. Lev. xi. 30. 
& Exgliſh, The ſnail, Ibid, ® Engliſh, The cameleon. Ibid: 


Letua 
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Letua i is alſo another lizard, which accord- Letus. 
ing to the ancient interpreters is very venomous, 
and reſembles the Salamander. 

Thinſemeth k, according to the Greeks and St. Thinſe- 
Jerome, is a mole; according to Bochart, it is mern. 
the Cameleon. This author proves that the Ca- 
moleon is a ſort of lizard which has his mouth al- 
ways open for breathing, (which gives occaſion 
to the report that he lives by the air) and his 
Hebrew name is taken from thence. The Ara- 
bians pretend that he has a very long tongue, 2 
and uſes it to catch flies. It is reported of this 
animal, That he changes his colour as the ſun 
grows brighter or hotter; and That he aſſumes 
the colours of all bodies which he comes near. 

Tzab! is a land- crocodile; that is, a fort of Trab. 
lizard. As it perfectly reſembles the Egyptian- 
crocodile, and differs from it only in its enormous 
ſize, people give it the name of /izard. But ſome 
think that Tzab ſignifies either a toad or a tortoiſe. 


V. Of birds which the la permitted to be eaten. 


Tux Crane is not mentioned in the Yulgate. Crane. 
In Jaiabh ®, the cries of Feremiab, when under 
his diſtemper, are compared to thoſe of a bird 
which is called in the original Sas, which the 
ancient verſions render a /wallow z but the Fews 
take it to be a crane”, which, ſay they, is a 
chattering bird. 1 mw 

Tux Scripture ſpeaks o of certain birds which Peacocks. 
Solomon's fleet brought every three years, and 
calls them Thouciim; which are thought to be 
Parroquets, or peacocks, But the word T/ipbor 
it, The lizard, Ibid, * Engliſh, The mole, Ibid. 
1. 1 cording to the Engliſh tranſlators it is the tortoiſe, Lev. xi. 19. 
; xxxviii. 14. n 'The Engliſh tranſlators preſerve both 


ſignifications, and ſay, Like a crane, or a ſwallow, ſo did I chatter, 
3 9 1 Kings x. 22. 


4 ſignifies 
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Pigeons. 


that of milk, and it has ſomething tender in its 


ſignifies a /parrow, or a bird in general. And 


lepers offer up /parrows d in ſacrifice. For all 


Hebrews, they bore the figure of them in their 


no gall, but they are miſtaken. I have ſhewn 


OR 
1 


\ 


a 
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*. 


the Yulgate ſometimes applies to /parrows what 
ſeems to be ſaid of any bird in general: As in 
the tenth P/alm?, Fly like a Sparrow unto the 
Bill; which may be underſtood of any bird. 
And in the ſame manner the Yulgate makes the 


clean birds might be offered in facrifice. 

TAE Pigeon is oftner mentioned in Scrip- 
ture than all other birds together. We are told 
by the ancients, that the Mrians paid a parti- 
cular worſhip to pigeons; and according to the 


ſtandards. Thus, The anger of the pigeon*, and 
the ſword of the pigeon®, ſignify he fury and 
ſword of the Afſyrians. This bird has a thou- 
ſand ſingular properties. Its eyes are very beau- 
tiful; the whiteneſs of ſilver, and the glitter of 
gold ſhine in its wings. Its whitenels equals 


voice, So that it is the emblem of love, and 
ſome add of innocence, and contend that it has 


in another place, that when the Goſpel com- 
mands us to be harmleſs as doves*, it means there- 
by innocence; our leading an unreproachable life, 
and being as pure and clean as the wings 
and all the plumage of a pigeon always are. Pi- 
geons will fly very far, and continue long upon 
the wing; and this is the reaſon why Noah ſent 
a dove out of the ark to diſcover the land ». 
They are friends to mankind, and love their ha- 


„ . ain, ht yl {& jane © 


p V. 1: 4 Lev. xiv. iv. r Jer. xxv. 38, Vulg: 
according to the Engliſh, The fierceneſs of the oppreſlor. | 1 
ler. Xvi. 16. Vulg. In Engliſh, The oppreiſing ſword, - 

© Matth, x. 16. Gen, viii, 8. 


bitations. 


[ 
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W bitations. So that they always return to their 
neſts, be it never ſo far to them; which is the 


reaſon why ſome perſons have made uſe of them 


W to carry letters. 4-648 

= Ir were in vain to enlarge any more upon a 
bird which is ſo well known; and therefore I 
ſhall only tarry to explain a pretty obſcure paſ- 
ſage in Scripture which ſeems to relate to it. 


W Ic is ſaid, that in the famine of Samaria, the 


= /our:th part of a Cab, (which is a fort of meaſure) 
== of dove's dung, was ſold for five pieces of filver u. 


It is pretty difficult to find of what uſe this 
Some ſay, the fa- 


dove's dung could then be. 
mine was fo preſſing, that the Samaritans had 
recourſe to this naſty food; others, that they 
made uſe of it inſtead of wood. Some will have 


it, that being beſieged, and thereby hindered 


from cultivating the country, the little ground 


they had in the city was cultivated with the ut- 


moſt care, and that this made this ſort of dung 
ſo dear; and others contend that the Samari- 
tan, uſed this dung inſtead of ſalt. But Bo- 
8 chart's opinion ſeems to me to be the moſt juſt. 

He underſtands it of a ſort of pulſe which the 
Arabians to this day call pigeons-dung. For 


pulſe are well known to be the vileſt of food: 


Nec ſi quid frifti ciceris probat, aut nucis emptor, 
ſays Horace. And therefore the famine muſt 
have been very preſſing, if a meaſure of this ſort 

of pulſe, no bigger than a Cab, which held no 
more than one man could eat in a day, was 
ſold for five pieces of ſiluer. 
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Tur Yuail is a bird famous in Scripture. Quail. 


God brought ſo prodigious a quantity of them 
into the camp of the //raelites, that the whole 


: * 2 Kings vi. 25. 
34:44 5 5 | army 
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Swallow. 


Wood- 
cock. 


Pliny teſtifies, that in their paſſage from ah, 


titudes, as to' cauſe them to be ſhip-wreck'd, 


ſouth- wind, at ſpring. 


and the ſwallow, obſerve the time of their coming). 


neſs. It will not ſuffer the leaſt dung of ir; 
young ones in its neſt, and teaches them as ſoon 


' misfortune, who being aſleep at the foot of a 
Wall, there fell ſome. warm dung from a ſwat 


chart ſhews very plainly, by all the Scripture 


night; but the Hebrew text muſt have been 


—_ 
4 


\ 
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army was fed with them x. Joſephus ſays, they 
are extremely common about the Red. ſea; and 


they pitch upon the fails of barks in ſuch mul. 


The north-wind carries them away from this 
country in autumn, and they return with the 

TRE Swallow is called in Hebrew, Deror. 
But Bochart will have it, that this is a fort of 
wild pigeon, as the turtle, or wood pigeon. The 
ſtork in the heavens, ſays Jeremiah, knoweth ber 
appointed times, and the turtle, and the crane, 


Which paſſage of the prophet ſufficiently ſhews, 
that theſe are birds which ſhift their habitation; 
and experience ſhews us, that the ſwallow fe. 
turns every year in the ſpring. - I ſhall obſerye 
nothing of the ſwallow, but its exceeding cleanli- 


as ever they grow a little ſtrong, to drop it out 
of the neſt. Which was the cauſe of Tobit's 


low's neſt, down upon his eyes, which made 
F n 
THE N oodcock is called in Hebrew Kore. Bo- 
ſays of it, that this name can belong to no other 
bird. The Greek verſions apply it to a bird of 
changed. It was till lately thought to fignify 
a pariridge, and both Greeks and Vulgate give it 

3 Exod, xvi. 13. 7 vill.79, - ch 10. 


m. xxvi. 20. In Engliſh it is called a partridge. 
| that 
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| that ſignification in Jeremiah d. This bird, ac- 
= cording to that Prophet, fits ſometimes upon 
the eggs of others, and ſo makes their young 
ones her own. _ 

I ſhalt fay nothing of cocks. or chickens, the 
Scripture ſometimes mentions them, but ng 
is more common, or more known. 


VI. O unclean birds. 


1 SBALL here mention only thoſe birds that 

Moſes does, in the catalogue he gives us of un- 

clean birds, in Leviticus xi. 13. and in Deut. 

W Xiy. 12. 

Anapha*® is in the 7 uleate rendered Ghotadi- Anapha. 

on; which comes from Charadrai, or xe dp. 

which fignifies the ditches and holes by the 

ſides of rivers in which this bird builds her neſt. 

But becauſe the Hebrew word ſignifies to make 

= angry, Bochart thinks that the Anapha is a ſort 

of eagle. Others explain it of the kite and heron, 
TER Bat is by Moſes called Attaleph, and bat. 

by tranſpoſing the letters Aphralel, which ſig- 

nifies a bird of darkneſs, The bat never A 

but in the evening, or at night; its wings are 

made of skin, and it gives its young ones fuck, 5 

and has as much of the four - footed beaſt, as of 

the bird. R is the alte in dhe carlogue of un- 

clean birds f. 
Chos s alſo Gamifies a. ni obt bird. It comes es 

from a word which anibes to hide one's ſelf. 

But it is not eaſy to ſay what night-bird it ſig- 

2 nifies, whether it be a little owl, or a great owl. 

It is in the preſent Yulgate, Upupa, which is 

vu we call aclapwing, or lady. Bur this-is not 


2 


* xvii. 11. © Engliſh, an heron, Lev. xi. N f Lew. 
xi. 19. 1 3 Bogliſh, The little owl. | 
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a bird of night, which gives room to ppc 
a 


that Upupa is crept into the Yulgate inſtead of 
Ulula h. SALE QT L 5 
Deer. Tre Diver, in Hebrew Salach i, raiſes him- 


ſelf up in the air, and throwing himſelf down 
with fury, ſtrikes into the water, and ſeizes his 
prey. And for this reaſon the Greeks call him, 

Cataratte. 
Eagle Tuk Eagle is the king of birds. His beak 
and claws are remarkable. He moults his fea- 
thers often; to which David alludes, when he 
ſays, that God renews his youth like the eagle sk. 
He is of a prodigious ſize and ſtrength. No- 
thing equals the ſpring with which he ſtrikes 
down upon his prey. No bird flies higher, or 
loves his young better. He takes his young 
ones upon his back, and teaches them to fly. 
Gryphon. THE Gryphon is what ſome underſtand by 
the Hebrew word Peres l. But Bochart takes it 
for a particular ſort of eagle, and derives its 
name from Paras, which ſignifies to break  be- 
as _ this ſort of eagle is ſtrong enough to break 

miles OE. - £0 

Kite. THE Kite is called in Hebrew Daa, or Raa n. 
Lapwing, Duliphatn is a word compounded of Dit, 
3 which ſignifies a Cock, and Cepha, which fig: 
niſies a Stone; both Syriack words. It ſignifies 
a WYoodben, or Lapwing, It is ranked among 
unclean birds, becauſe it eats very naſty thingy, 

and makes its neſt of dung and raſtines | 
Onocrota- THE word Chos ſignifies not only à night- 
bus, bird, but alſo a veſſel. Now there is a bird cal 
led Onocrotalus, Which has a ſort of veel, or re- 


i. e. an owl. 3 Engliſh, The cormorant. * pfl. 
Citi, 5. ! Engliſh tranſlation, The Oſſifrage. m Engliſh, 
Glede, and Vulture, ® Engliſh, The Lapwing, Ibid. 
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FEevoir in his throat, where he keeps his prey, 
and after ſome time throws it out from thence, 
and cats and ſwallows it, as beaſts do which 
= chew the cud. When he puts his head into 
the water, and breathes in it, he makes a noiſe 
like the braying of an aſs; and it is his being 
like an aſs in this, that has made the Greeks call 
him Onocrotales. a e 
ux Ofrich, in Hebrew Bathiaana o, is Oſtrich. 
thought by Bochart to be the female of a bird 
| which Moſes calls Tachmas; but the Greeks take 
| this for the Owl. But be that as it will, ttgne 
O rich is the emblem of hard- heartedneſs. All 
other birds ſit upon their eggs, and bring up 
their young ones; but the Oftrich, as Job ſays, 
| leaves her eggs in the ſand, and does not con- 
| cern her ſelt about the dangers to which they 
| are expoſed ?; and the heat of the climate of 
Africa, where theſe birds are found, hatches 
them. For this reaſon Feremiah in his Lamen- 
tations 4 mentions the Oſtrich, as an inſtance of 
cruelty. Her wings are of little ſervice to her 
in flying, but help her much in running. Whence 
it is that Job ſays, She leaps with her wings r; 
for that is the import of the Hebrew expreſſion. 
Her feathers are exceeding fine; - ſoldiers adorn 
their helmets with them. This bird is of a pro- 
digious bulk; when ſhe ſtands upright on her 
feet, ſhe is higher than a man on horſeback. 
Her neck is very long. She is a mixture of 
a bird and a camel; r ſne has the neck and 


feet of a camel, and the beak, feathers, and 

Wings of a bird. „ os ns Br 

THe great Owl is what Bochart thinks is GreatOw!l, 
meant by the Janſuph in 1ſaiab\;, though the 


* Engliſh, The Owl. P xxxix, 14, 11. iv, z. 
L XXxXIix. 18, xxxiv. 11. : 
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Greeks and St. Jerome underſtand it of the Jbig 
a bird which is found only in Zgypi. The Pro- 
phet is there ſpeaking of Idumæa, and forerells 
that it ſhall be deſolate; it is in ſuch places 
that the great Owl delights. And the etymolo- 
gy of the word favours Bochart's opinion. It 
may be derived from a word which ſignifies the 
twilight, or darkneſs. Beſides, \ 1/aiah joins the 
Raven and the great Ow] together; which ac- 
cording to the ancients, were both very inauſpi- 
cious birds, I 


Litdeowl. Thinſemeth is an equivocal word even in the 


Hebrew. For in Levit. xi. 36. it ſignifies a 
Lizard*, and in the 18th verſe of the ſame chap- 
ter, it is put among the unclean birds. The 
Greeks underſtand by it a Sway: But the Rab- 


bins and Bocbart take it for the little Owl, 


whoſe preſence ſurprizes and affrights the other 


birds: and he derives this word from a verb 


Pelican. 


Phcenix, 


which ſignifies to admire. e 
Caatb, according to the Greeks and St. Jerome, 


is the Pelican. This bird ſwallows the ſhell-fiſh 


ſhe finds whole; and when the heat of her ſto- 


mach makes them open themſelves, ſhe throws 5 


them up, and picks out the fiſn, which is her 
food. The Pelican is a bird of prey, as well as 
the Qzacrozalus, of which we have ſpoken». And 
the Royal Prophet compares himſelf in his la- 
mentations and repentance, to the Cagth, or 
Cbos that is in the wilderneſs. © 1 

Tas: Phanix is no where expreſly mention» 
ed in Seripture; but ſome think that Fob ſpeaks 
of this bird when he ſays, I ſhall die in my neſts 


I. hall mukiply my days like a palm- tree *; or ac- 


© * Fngliſh, 4 Mee. * Engliſh, The Swan, Ff 


Cll, 6 * xxx. 18. Vulg. | 


4 | cording 
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cording to the Greek, 7 ſhall become as old as the 
trunk of a palm-tree; 1 ſhall live a great while. 
The Hebrew Ggnifies, I ſhall die in the little bed 
I have made my ff, 1 ſhall multiply my days as 
the ſand; that is, fo as that no one ſhall be q- 
ble to number them. The Hebrew word ſign 
fies the /and. But neverthelefs the Fews pre- 
tend that it muft be underſtood of the Pheyix, 
which, fay they, lives a thouſand years. 
TH KRacham) is ſpoken of in Deuteronomy. Racham. 
The LXX and St. Jerome take it to be the 
Swan. But Bochart explains it of a ſort of Vul- 
ture which reſembles the eagle; becauſe Racham 
in Arabick ſignifies that bird. 3 
TE Raves is of a beautiful black; it feeds Raven. 
upon carrion, and when its young ones are a 
little ſtrong, it drives them out of the neſt, and 
forces them to go and ſeek for their own food. 
To which David ſeems to allude, when he ſays, 
God giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the young 
ravens that cry*. This bird generally keeps in 
deſert places, which is the reaſon why God made 
choice of it to feed the prophet Elijah in the 
wilder ness. DIY 
Fux Sea-eagle is a third fort of Eagle; which ges-eagle. 
the Greeks call Haliætos, the Latins, Valeria 
Aquila; and Moſes, Ozniia b. - 
 T Engliſh, The Gier- eagle. * Pal, cxlvii. 9. 
1 Kings xvii. 4. The anonymous author beforementiond, (p. 
198. Note) in another of his differtattons, a hich is upon this ſub- 
je of Elijah's Ravens, proves from many authors, that there 
was in the country of Bethſchan, in Decapolis, 'a little town, by 
ie brook Cherith, or Carith, called Oreb, Aorabi, or Orbo; 
and he therefore explains the werd Orbim, which we tranſlate 
Ravens, of the inhabitants of this little town; ſome of whom he 
contends, daily carried bread and fleſh to Elijah, who was retired 
20, and hid in a cave, near this little town. And he ſupports this 
interpretation by the opinions of Chaldee, Arabick, and Jewiſh 
writers. See' Memoirs of Literature, No. 7. for April 24. 1710. 
* Þ "Engliſh rranſlation, The Oſpray. 
P 3 THE 
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Stork. 
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Tux Sea-me is what the Latins call Larus, 
and the Hebrews Sacaphe. 8 

Haſida is taken by Symmachus and St. Jerome, 
for the Kite. The LXX tranflate it an He- 
ron, one ſpecies of which is very like the Stork. 
The Hebrew name which ſignifies mercy and 
tenderneſs, agrees very well with this bird, which 
nouriſhes her parents when they are old. Though 


both the Heron and Stort are water-fow], they 


Vulture. 


Adder. 


build their neſts upon the higheſt mountains. 


S$torks are birds that change their habitation with 
the ſeaſon; and the Scripture praiſes them for 
knowing when to take their flights, and for the 
force with which they fly ©. 

THE Yulture in Hebrew is Aia e, and it is 
well known theſe birds go in flights. 


VII. Of ſerpents. 
Tax Adder, in Hebrew Sephiphon, is a ſer- 


pent which keeps in roads, and hides himſelf in 


Alpe. 


the ſand, or the wheel-tracts, where he lies in 
ambuſh. Jacob compares his ſon Dan to one f. 
Dan Hall be an Adder in the path that biteth the 
hor ſe- heels, ſo that his rider ſhall fall backwards. 

Achſabs is the Aſpe. He rolls himſelf up, 
and makes ſeveral folds of his body, in the mid- 


dle of which he raiſes his head, and fights with 


his enemies. Whence it is that Aſpis in Latin 
ſignifies a ſort of round buckler. Interpreters 
likewiſe explain the Hebrew Pethen b of the Aſpe. 


The poiſon of this ſerpent. is incurable, and ſo 
according to David, is the poiſon of a calum- 


_ © Engliſh tranſlation, The Cuckow. 4 Jer. viii. 7. 
Zech. v. 9. 8 Engliſh, The Kite. | f Gen. xlix. 17+ 
8 Engliſh, Adder, Pal, exl. 3. Job xx. 14. III. xi. 8. 
0 fT :; niating 
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niating tongue i, It is not true that the Aſpe 
is deaf, or ſtops his ears. And when there- 
fore the ſame Prophet ſpeaks of an Aſpe k, as 
if he were deaf, and ſtopped his ears, he means 
no more than that no charms make any more 
impreſſion upon him, than they would if he 
really had no ears, or ſtopped them. It is cer- 
tain, the magicians knew how to charm ſer- 
pents, and by the uſe of certain words, could 
prevent their biting ; but it often happened; that 
their art failed them, and then they were much 
more dangerous. And therefore when the Scri- 
pture would expreſs the moſt formidable ſer- 
pents, it ſays, that God will ſend ſuch as will 
not be charmed? 


215 


THe Bafilisk, in Hebrew Tſepha, or Tſephoni, Baſilisk. 


is not only dangerous on the account of its ſting, 
or bite; the ſight of it, and its look is itſelf 
death. 5 NT N 


TRE Dragon is a ſerpent of an enormous ſize. Dragons: 


Hiſtorians ſpeak of Dragons which were above 
ſixty cubits long. And thus the Hebrew , word 
Thannin ſignifies both a Dragon and a Fhale, 
as if the Dragon was among Serpents what the 
Fhale is among Fiſhes. 3 


. Saraph is a Water-ſnake. It is probable, that Fiery 
the Iſraelites had been bitten by this ſort of Ser- Serpents; 


pents m, or Snakes, when they were cured by the 
brazen Serpent. The Interpreter tranſlates: this 


word by what ſignifies a fiery Serpent; either 


becauſe it has ſome marks of a fiery colour, or 
becauſe its poiſon burns like fire®. It is cer- 


tain, that Preſter, Hydrus, and Cherſpdrus, ſig- 
GORE. ox We eo 


pfl. cl.; * Engliſh Adder. PGLIyiti. 7. Jer. 
viii. 17. Numb. xxi, 6. ½%op Patrick 
1% of opinion, that they were originally ſtately and beautiful crea; 

256 f as turos, 
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nify the ſame. ſort: of ſerpents, but in different 
reſpects. It it called. Aydrus, when it is in the 
Her- mat ſhes; Cherſydrus, when it is in the 
dry-marſbes; and Preſter, with reſpect to its 
ſting, or bite, which raiſes as it were coals of fire 
in the fleſh, and cauſes intolerable pain.  1ſaiah 
ſpeaks of a flying ſerpent: It is certain there 
are ſome in Egypt, and other countries, which 
have wings like thoſe of a Bat. They were 
ſome of theſe ſerpents that God ſent againſt the 
Ifraelites, and ordered a brazen Serpent to be 
made to cure them, "becauſe the Eaſtern copper 
being very red, was moſt proper to repreſent 
theſe fiery Serpents. Plutarch ſpeaks of a diſeaſe 
which may very well have been that with which 
the [/raelites were afflicted in the wildernels, af- 
ter they had been bit by theſe ſerpents. The inbabi- 
tauts of the red ſea, ſays he o, were tormented in 
ſuch a manner as was never heard of till that time. 
_ Little Dragons bit their arms and legs; and if 
you touched them never ſo little, they fixed them- 
ſelves to the muſcles," and this gave them an into- 
lerable pain, like fire. INF: 
Hyæna. IHE Hana is a fort of ſerpent whoſe skin 
is ſpotted: And this his Hebrew name T/eboa 
ſignifies. The Vulgate in the firſt book of Samuel, 
"tranſlates it, The valley of Zeboim ?, but ſome 
authors contend it ought to be tranſlated, the 
valley of Serpents,” or of Hænas. 
Kippoz. As Rippoz d, is pretty much like Kippod, the 
Greeks and St. Jerome take it for an Hedge-bog. 


tures, and not called fiery, only on the account of their venom x 
out likewiſe becauſe they appeared ſhining like fire, when they flew 
in the air: For, ſays he, there were and ſtill are, in the Eaſtern 
and Southern parts f the world, Serpents which have wings, and 
firme brightly like to fire. V. Com, upon Gen. ch. tit. v. 1. 
Ki. 8. de Feſ. queſt. 9g. Lili. 18. Affi. xiv. 
G pre Orr” Of THT nnRnt | 
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But Bochart pretends that it is a fort of ſer- 


| 15 which is called in Greek, Acontias, becauſe 


e throws himſelf like à dart, againſt thoſe 
whom he attacks. 1 
Tux word Z/imaon is found in Deuteronomy r; Timaon, 
which St. Jerome tranſlates Dipſas, and under- 
ſtands it of a ſort of Viper; but Bochart proves 
that this word does not ſignify any animal, but 
a dry and parched 1 e 
TRE Viper, in Hebrew Epbe i, has the moſt Viper. 
mortal bite of any creature, and it is viviparous; 
whereas all other beaſts of the ſerpentine kind 
are oviparous. As the Scripture ſays nothing 
of one kind of ſerpents, but what agrees with 
all the reſt, it is no eaſy matter to give an ex- 
act explanation of each of their names. But 
Bochart thinks, that the two Hebrew names Che- 
phir and Sachal, agree equally with Lions and 
gan ˙̃˙ V Ns | 


VIII. Of Inſet. 


Even Fleas are not forgotten in Scripture. pleas, 
David, to humble himſelf, compares himſelf to 
this little inſect*. And the Scripture likewiſe 
ſpeaks of the Ant, whoſe labour and foreſight 


; are well known” ; of the Spider, and his skill 
in making his webs ſo fine, that they will only 


ſtop little flies; (whence it is that a Spider's 
web is become a proverbial ſaying, to ſignify a 


1 contemptible thing) of the Moth* which eats 


cloaths ; of Forms), and of the Scorpion 2. This 
latter is like an egg, its head can ſcarce be diſtin- 
guiſhed; which clears up that paſſage of St. 


* viii, 15. Engliſh, Drought. | Thi. xxx. 6. * 3 Sam. 


W xxiv. 14. Prov. vi, 6, 1 viii. 14. * Iſai. 
. 7 Job xvii. 14. Luke xi. 11, 12. 


Luke, 
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Luke, If a ſon ſhall ast bread of any of you that 
is a father, will be give him a ſtone? or if he ack 


a fiſh, will he for a fiſh give him a ſerpent ? or if 


he ſhall ast an egg, will he offer bim a ſcorpion? 
What other reſemblance is there between a 


Scorpion and an Egg, beſides that which we have | 


obſerved? It has a long ſting in its tail, by 
which it conveys its poiſon into thoſe who are 
ſtung by it. Jo 


Flies, F LI Es the Scripture diſtinguiſhes into ſeven 


ſorts. 1. The common Fly. 2. The Bee, which 
makes wax and honey. 3. The Waſp and Hor- 
net, which differ only in that the Hornet is the 
bigger of the rwo; both have a very cruel and 
very dangerous ſting. 4. The Ox-fy, which 


ſticks to Horſes and Oxen, and makes the latter 


grow furious and raving when it bites them. 
7. The Dog-fly, called by the Greeks, xvvouun, 


and rendered by the Yulgate, Cynomia: But 


St. Jerome obſerves, that it ought to be read 
in the Greek, /,, and in the Latin, Cent 
miam, which ſignifies all ſorts of flies; and in- 


deed the Hebrew does ſignify a Collection. 6. 
The Humble-bee, or gnat, which carries the 


trumpet and lance, as Tertullian ſpeaks. And, 
7. The Vater-ſiy, which is a fort of Gat. 
The Scripture often ſpeaks of Flies; and it is 


wonderful, that fo vile an inſe& ſhould become 


ſo terrible an inſtrument of divine vengeance, 
whenever it pleaſes the divine juſtice to make 
uſe of it. It was thus that God ſent the Cyno- 
mie, or Cenomie, into Egypt. Concerning which 
it is proper to obſerve, that what the FVulgaie 
calls Ciniphes, or Sciniphesa, is called in Hebrew, 
Cinnin; but ſome will have it that they were 


* Exod, vii, 17. Eng . 


Lic: 


* — 
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Lice that God ſent into Egypt; in order to hum- 
ble the pride of the Eg yprians, lays Philo, by 
ſo vile an animal. | 
Locuſts have ten different names in Scripture. Locuſts. 
The fir is Arbe b, which comes from Rabbah, 
which ſignifies abundance. No animal is more 
prolifick than the Locuſt. The ſecond is Gob e, 
which comes from Gab, and ſignifies to leap, 
or" 10 go out of the earth. When this animal 
multiplies, there are found worms very much 
like eggs, which are covered with a very fine 
= duſt, and which ſerve them inſtead of a little 
Skin, out of which they fly. The third is Ga- 
zam d, which comes from the verb Gazaz, which 
ſignifies to ſhave, or cut off. The Locuſts cut off 
= with their teeth, which are very ſharp, not on- 
ly the herbs and corn, bur alſo the ſmall branch- 
es of trees. St. Jerome tranſlates the word Ga- 
zam, by that of Eruca, or caterpillar. The fourth 
name is Chagabe. The fifth, Chanamal t. The 
= /ixth, Cha/i]s, from the verb chazal, which ſig- 
; nifies to conſume. The ſeventh Chargal®, which 
Bochart derives from a verb, which in Arabick 
ſignifies, 20 have a long train of attandants. Po- 
land has more than once ſeen whole countries 
cat up, and laid deſolate by clouds of locuſts. 
The eighth name is Jetel i, which ſignifies 10 
| lick up. The ninth, Solamk, which in the Chal- 
dee language fignifies to devour, or to conſume. 
And laſtly, the tenth is Thelat-ſal ', from the 


d Exod, x. 19, © Nah. iii. 17. Engliſh, The opper. 
Amos vii. 1. Joel i. 4. Engliſh, 88 er. 
Xi. 22. Engliſh, The graſhopper. f Pfal. lxxviii. 47. Engliſh, 
The froſt, © Kings viii. 37. Engliſh, The caterpillar. 
Lev. xi. 22. Engliſh, The beetle. 1 Joel i. 4. Engliſhs 
W The canker-worm. k Lev. xi, 22. Engliſh, The bald-locuſt. 
| „ 43. <. © 
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word T/allal, which ſignifies 20 make 4 noiſe : 
But nevertheleſs the word Thelatſal is rendered 
in Deuteronomy m, by the Greek word Erufibe, 


and the Latin one Rubigo. Theſe different names 


ſignify different forts of locuſis, as appears by 
the paſſage in Joel a, where it is ſaid that Arbe 


ſhall devour what Gazam had left, Fekel what 


Arbe had left, and Chaſil what Fekel had left, 
Theſe four ſorts of locuſts, Arbe, Solam, Char. 


gol, and Chargab, are all mentioned in Leviti- 


cus o; they have all wings and four feet, and 
were permitted to be eaten. And the Yulgate 
often places among theſe inſets, 1. Bruchus p, 
a word derived from a Greek verb, which fighi- 
fies to gnaw. 2. Attachus a4; and. 3. Ophioma- 
chus r, or the ſerpent- fighter. When the Locufli 
fly, they make as much noiſe as birds; and St, 
John makes no ſcruple of comparing them with 
chariots of war. hat is more firong, or ter. 
rible, lays St. Jerome, than locuſts? All the att 
of man cannot reſiſt them. But God ſo regulate 
their march, that they never wander from the 
rout which be has preſcribed for them; and this 
is what we have not long fince ſeen in Paleſtine. 


It is eafy to judge how terrible a plague the Lo- 
cuſis muſt have been in Egypt. Bur it muſt be 


obſerved, as I have already ſaid, that there was 
a fort of Loca which were clean, and permit- 
ted to be eaten. For there are ſome found, even 
to this day, in the Eaff, which ſerve for food; 
ſo that the Goſpel does not commend the pe- 
nance of 70h ihe baptiſt, in that he eat Locuſss, 


m xxviit. 42, Engliſh, The locuſt, | * 1.4. Engliſh as be- - 
fore. i. 22. ? Tai. xxxiii. 4. Engliſh, The caterpiilar. WE 
A Lev. xi. 22. Engliſh, The bald-locuft.  * Ibid. Engliſh, We 
The beetle, Wis + 5 5 


(which : 
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(which others did as well as he) but becauſe he 
eat nothing beſides them except wild hgney*. I 


have enlarged the more upon this fort of inſects, 


becauſe the Scripture oftcn ſpeaks of them. 
IX. Of Water. animals. 


Tu Scripture ſeldom mentions Yater-ani- 
mals; and I ſhall not therefore much enlarge 


upon them, but obſerve thoſe things only which 


are not ſufficiently known. For which reaſon 
I ſhall ſay nothing of Frogs, which were one 
of the plagues of Egypt. They are perpetual- 
ly before our eyes. 


Tk Scripture no where ſpeaks of Horſe- Aluka. 
leaches, and yet interpreters have tranſlated the 


word Aluka in the Proverbs", by the word 
Horſe-leach; but Bochart pretends, that it muſt 
be underſtood of Deſtiny, or Fate. The Ara- 
bians give Deſtiny this name, and the ſenſe of 
the paſſage leads to this interpretation. For ir 


ſays, that Aluka has two daughters which cry in- 
8 ceſſantly, Give, give. If you explain this of the 
| Hoxſe-leach, it is nonſenſe; if you underſtand ir 


of Deſtiny, it is very natural to ſay, that Death 
and Hell are her daughters, and inſatiable ones 


too, as Solomon ſays in the 27th chapter and 2oth 


verle of the ſame book. 


ITI deſcription 7eb * gives of the Bebe- Behemoth: 


moth and Leviathan, ſhews that they were both 


= beaſts of an enormous bulk. Which has given 
= occaſion to ſome to think, that one is the Ele- 


phant, and the other the Bale. But Bochar b 
will have the firſt to be the Hippopotamus, and 


Matth. iii. 4. Exod. viii. xxx. 15. 
* Chap, xl. and xli. 


the 
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the ſecond , the Crocodile. Fob joins them to- 
getherg and Pliny ſays, theſe two animals do 
very much reſemble one another; they both in- 
habit the ſame river, and are both amphibious, 
And indeed all the Scripture ſays of the Behe- 
moth does agree with the Hippopotamus. He 
lives by land; and therefore 70h ſays, He eateth 
graſs like an oy. After which he adds, His 


5 ſtrength is in the navel of his belly, and indeed 


his skin is impenetrable. God, as the Scripture 
goes on, has faſtned his ſword on to him; where 
the Hebrew word ſignifies a crooked ſword, in 
the form of an hook; which the teeth of the 


Hippopotamus, that ſtand out of his mouth on 


each fide of it, do exactly reſemble. And it 
concludes with faying, that he is not afraid of 
the rivers >, Now the Hippopotamus lives in the 
water, and continues in it without air a great 
while. He is taken by artifice: A ditch is dug 
before his den, and covered with weeds, and an 
engine put at the bottom of it, which holds 
him faſt, Which is exactly what Fob ſays. 


Leviathan. Iſaiah ſpeaks of the Leviathan ©, which he 


calls a Leaver, or beam d. And Bochart's con- 
jecture concerning it is, that it is a fiſh which 
has a ſort of beam in his head, like that of a 
balance, at the end of which hang two baſons; 
and this fiſh the Greeks therefore call Zygene. As 
his head reſembles a hammer, ſome have given 


IM. wg, 2 16. *V. 14. Ipſe eft principium vis 
rum Dei qui fecit eum, applicabit gladium ſuum. Vulg. He is 


the chief of the ways of God: He that made him, can make 


his ſword to approach unto him. Eng. Two readings that differ 


| greatly in ſenſe from one another, by a ſmall variation in the 


pointing; and from our author, in the interpretation he gives. 
dy. 1 8. Ecce, abſorbebit fluvium, & non morabitur. Vulg. 


Behold, he drinketh a river, and haſteth not. Eng. xxvil. 1. 


A yulg. Septentem vectem. Engliſh, The piercing ſerpent. 
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him that name. But nevertheleſs, I am of opi- 
nion, That the word Leviathan is of a more ex- 
ten ſive ſignification, and Thar it ſignifies all ſorts 
of fiſhes which are of an enormous fize. ay 

Leviathan and Thannin both ſignify either The Levia- 
Dragons, or Whales. But Bochart plainly ſhews han f Job. 
that it muſt be underſtood in that place of Job, 
of the Crocodile. This animal has four feet, is 
of a prodigious bigneſs, his tongue is fixed to 

the lower jaw, which has made it believed that 

he has no tongue; and his ſkin is covered with 
a ſhell. But I ſhall not detain the reader with 

an examination into all the particulars of Job's 
deſcription of him. 
I T may alſo be obſerved, that what the Scrip- 

ture calls Thannin, are monſtrous fiſnes; ſuch as 

the Sea- dog, the Sea- calf, and other monſters : 

Some of which have dugs, and give their young 

ones ſuck. It is of them, as has been ſaid, that 
Jeremiah © ſpeaks 3 and the Latin interpreter 

calls them Lamiæ. FED ATHS: gt: 

THE fiſh which affrighred young Tobias Silurus, 

when he waſhed his feet in the Tygris, and which 

the angel commanded him to draw to land, and 

to ſalt ſome of the fleſh of it, and keep the 

heart of it to drive away demons with, and the 

gall to cure his father's eyes with, is, accordin 

to Bochart, that river-fiſþh which the Latins call 
Silurus. It is found only in great rivers 3 and 

is the boldeſt and moſt voracious of any freſh- 
water-fiſh whatſoever. Its throat is very large, 

its teeth very ſharp, and phyſicians ſay, its gall ' 
is good for any diſtemper in the eyes. To which 
ſome authors add, that the ſmoak of certain fiſhes 
naturally drives away demons. 


Lam. iv. 3. 
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Whales. 


The Scripture therefore here ſpeaks of ſome 


Akko. 


For ſome learned authors maintain, that there 


he ſaw one which was above twenty foot long. 


_ eaſily 55 This word Zamiæ is uſed by 
the Vulgate, in {/aiabs, and in the Lamentations 


thor whom follow has faid upon this ſubject, | 
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Ir is ſaid in the French [and Engliſh} tran- 
ſlations of St. Matthew, that Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the whale's belly f. The 
original is underſtood to ſignify 4 great fiſh. 


are no # bales in the Meadjterraneanor Perſian ſeas. 
Beſides, though the es of Greenland and Ice. 
land are ſo big, that eighteen tun of oil has been 
extracted from only the tongue of one of them; 
yet their mouths and throats are not big enough 
for them to ſwallow a whole man. It is as much 
as one can do to thruſt one's arm into them, 


Sea-dogs, which are as big as Whales. The 
Greeks call them Lamias, becauſe of their great 
throats. Laimos in Greek ſignifies the throat, 
There are ſeveral forts of them: Bartholzy ſays 


Their throats and bellies are ſo big that armed 
men have been found in them. I myſelf ſaw 
one, through the throat of which a man might 


of Jeremiah b, to ſignify a monſter, which is 
found only in deſert places. 
X. Of doubiful and fabulous animals. 1 
Trav 1 may omit nothing that the learned au- 
now proceed to give his ſentiments of thoſe ani- 
mals, of which it is even yet a queſtion, whe- 


ther they really exiſt, or are fabulous. Such 1s 
the Alto mentioned in Deuteronomy, It is tran 


1 xii. 40. 5 xxxiv. 14. Engliſh, The Scrich- Owl. 
2 IV. 3. Eng. Sea-monſters. : xiv. 2 
= = ſlated 
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fſlated into Greek and Latin, by a name which 
ſignifies an animal half a ſtag, and half a ram, 
which ſome pretend is a mere fiction; but others 
ſay they have ſeen of them in Germany, and at 
Paris. 2 

Daa, or Raa, which is ranked in Deuterono- Daz, ov 
my k among the unclean birds, is in the Yulgaze Raa. 
rendered Ixon. But there is no bird of this name. 
Bochart, by tranſpoſing the letters, reads it, Oxyn; 
which is a ſort of bird to which the Greeks give 
this name, becauſe it has piercing eyes, and a very 
ſwift flight. And the Hebrew etymology favours 
this conjecture; for Raa comes from a verb 
which ſignifies 20 ſee, and Daa from another, 
which ſignifies 20 fly. | 
' _W x find in the Yalpate, the names of ſome Fauns. 
animals which have no exiſtence z as for inſtance, 
that of Fauns l, to which St. Jerome gives the 
epithet Ficarios The Hebrew word is Iim m, 
= which properly ſignifies a SpeFer, any thing that 
W terrifies; from whence comes Eima, which ſig- 
= nifies a fright, Now the Fauns, and Pan the 
prince of them, were Specters among the Latzns 
= which they were afraid of. Which is what 
made St. Jerome make uſe of this name. By 
8 Ficarios, this Father is ſuppoſed to have intend- 
= cd to fignify the uglineſs of the faces of theſe 
8 Fauns, which were full of puſtules and pimples 


"3200; 13» Jer. 1. 39. Engliſh, the wild beaſts of the 
Iſlands. : 
m Iim is often throughout the whole Old Teſtament rendered 
Iſlands, and does ſometimes indiſputably ern them; and what 
is here meant by beaſts of the illands, the context ſufficiently ex- 
plains to be ſuch as live only in the moſt deſolate places. This is 
here ſaid of Babylon, and plaialy ſignifies that it al be deſolate; 
a oy true this and other prophecies of it were, Y.Prid, Conn. 
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Gryphin. 


Lilith. 
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for ficus ſigni fies a tumour as well as à fig. Both 
Fauns and Satyrs were painted half men, half 
goats, and covered with hair; and the goat is 
well known to have been one of the Egyptian 
deities. Thence it is, that the Scripture ſome- 
times calls idols Sahirim, or the hairy And 
when 1/aiah ſays, the Sabirim ſhall dance there n, 


it muſt be underſtood of demons o, who ſome- 


times aſſumed the ſhape of goats, as we ſee in 
the life of St. Anthony. 

JRE Gryphin, as we uſually paint it, with 
four feer, the cars, beak, and wings of an eagle, 
the body of a wolf, and the paws of a lion, 


owes its being only to the wantonneſs of the | 5 * 


imagination. When therefore the Greeks tran- 


flated the word Peres by that of Gryphin, they 


underſtood by it a ſort of eagle, which has a 
more crooked beak than others. 

TAE Prophet Iſaiab p ſpeaks alſo of an ani. 
mal which he calls Lilith. The LXX tranſlate 
it by Onocentauros, a monſter made up of an als 
and a man, which never was in nature. But 
the Vulgate expreſſes it by Lamia, of which we 
have before obſerved, that it is a fort of fiſh 
which is a frightful ſight, on account of its extra- 
ordinary bigneſs. It is certain the Prophet ſpeaks 
in this place of Specters; for he deſcribes a de- 
{ert place which ſtrikes the mind with terror; 
and where the imagination, ſo ſtruck, uſually 
forms monſters 3 not from what it ſees, but 
what it fears. 


n Xi, 21. Hebr. Engliſh, The ſatyrs: 


The context ſeems to ſhew, that no more is to be underſtool 

by it, than that the place ſhould be deſolate and uninhabited 9 

any thing but wild beaſts : Such as the imaginary habitation of the 
Satyrs is by the poets deſcribed to be. ET 


F XXXIv. 14. Hebr, 
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thought to be a ſort of beetle, a great enemy to 
the ants, which he catches as he hides himſelf in 
the ſand, and feeds upon them; and it is ſup- 
poſed that he is for this reaſon called, The lian of 
=—_ 7h: ants. But this the Greek Interpreters never 
BS thought on. The Hebrew is Laiſch, which ſig- 
Ss nifics a ion. It is fo tranſlated in the Fulgate, 


is called the Myrmecoleon. 7 


a thouſand years, and then is born again out of 
its own aſhes, is a mere fable. But becauſe the 
term Phenix is a Greek name, which ſignifies 


verſion, have been thereby led to think that 
W they ſpoke' of the bird Phœnix, when their in- 
W tention was only to ſpeak of a tree. But the au- 


W miſtake. 


Latin verſions of Z/aiah *, where the Prophet 
is ſpeaking of a mournful cry, or ſong, ſuch as 
the ancients feigned that of the Syreus to be; 
with which they were as it were enchanted, 
and then run into their own deſtruction among 
the ſhelves. The interpreters thought this word 

fully expreſſed their meaning, though there ne- 


ren; that is, an animal half a woman and 
half a bird. But {aac Voſſius pretends , that 
the Greek Interpreters underſtood by the word 


5 Hrens, a ſort of flies which make a great 
the ENG 5 bs 
1 Septuag. 4. 11. Evg. a lion. r Xill, 22. Eng. 
Dragons. i 


either this bird, or a tree, they who have tran- 
flated the LXX, or made comments upon their 
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Job ſpeaks of the Myrmecoleon d, which is — 


and it is certain that there is a ſort of lion which = 


WHAT is ſaid of the Phenix, that it lives ppceaix: 


W thor of the Vulgate has not been guilty of this 


Tu word Syrens is uſed in the Greek and Syrens. 


ver was any ſuch creature in being as a Sy- 
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| Noiſe z and that therefore the Latin Interpreter 


; the Plants which are mentioned in Scrip- 


in CGenefis , Let the earth bring forth graſ5, ani 


is to be underſtood of the principle of the mul- 
tiplication of plants in general; whether it be 


are uſed for it. 


becauſe they are the ſubject of great numbers of 


Every plant then has a root, upon which it N 
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ought not to have uſed that word in his Latin 
tranſlation. 


HA F. I. 


Of the Herbs, Grain, Pulſe, Trees, and 
Plants, mentioned in Scripture. 


DEFORE I give an account of the namesof 


ture, I ſhall make two obſervations, which may 
N ſome light to ſome paſſages in the ho 

ooks. The firſt is, That every different man- 
ner of multiplying plants, whether natural or 
artificial, is comprehended in Scripture under 
the general name of ſeed. Thus when God ſays 


Herb yielding ſeed after his kind, and the tree yield 
ing fruit, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf after his kind, it 
by ſeed, or by any of thoſe other methods which 


Ap the ſecond obſervation relates to the 
different parts, of which each plant conſiſts; 


compariſons which the ſacred writers make. 


ſtands, and by which it is nouriſhed; a trunk 
which riſes aboyeſthe root; branches which grow 


5 11. 


out 


jut 
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out of the trunk, leaves, buds, flowers, and 
fruit. To which we muſt add the Suckers; to 
which the Scripture gives the name of rods. 
There ſhall come a rod out of the root of Jeſle* ; 
that is, a Sucker, = 
Wx come now to the Plants which are men- 
tioned in Scripture, and which I ſhall range ac- 
cording to the alphabetical order of the names that 
are given them in the [Engliſþ] or Vulgate Bible. 

Aloes, in Hebrew Ahaloth, is a very bitter Aloes; 
herb. Some will have it, that it is an Indian 
tree, which is of different colours, and is called 
Santaux. But we are at leaſt ſure, that the plant 
which bears this name, is well known in our 
druggiſts ſhops. | 

THE Almond- tree blows the ſooneſt of any Almond- 
tree; it begins as ſoon as ever the rigour of the tree. 
winter is paſt, and is in bloſſom in February. 
Which is what has given it the Hebrew name of 
$chakad, which comes from a verb, which ſig- 
nifies to make haſie, tobe ina hurry, or to awake 
early. Thus in that paſſage of Feremiah, I ſee 
a waking rod, it is in the Hebrew, I ſee a rod 


= of an almond-tree. By which God there ſhews, 
that as this tree makes haſte to bud, ſo he will 


make haſte to puniſh his people. In like man- 
ner, when Solomon, ſpeaking of an old man, ſays, 
The almond- tree ſhall flouriſh w, he intends to 
expreſs by it, the quickneſs with which old age 
advances and ſurprizes us. Aaron's rod, which 
budded, and by this miracle ſecured the prieſt- 
hood to him, was a branch of an almond-rree x. 
; de is an herb of a good ſmell, and is like Aneth. 
ennel. 


t Iſai. xi. 10. | v i. Il. Vl i 5 4 E " 
Numb. xvii. 8, 8 Eccleſ. xii. 5 


0 —.—. Q 3 Barley, 


[ 
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Barley. Bale, Hordeum, is the ſooneſt ripe of any 

rain. Therefore the 7s dedicated all the 

irſt· fruits of their grain to God, on the ſecond 

day of unleavened bread, by the offering up of 

a ſheaf of barley. Whar the Latins call Polen: if 

7a, is barley firſt ground in à mill, and then 

dried and roaſted. By this word the Fulgate 

tranſlates the Hebrew Kali, which barely figni- 

fies roaſted The Ptiſanie mentioned in Seri 
ture , is cleaned barley, _ 

Bdelium. Baellium is a word which is preſerved both 
3 in the Greek and Latin verſions. It is uſually 

taken for a black tree, which yields a gui. 
Bur I have ſhewn in another place, that the H 
. brew word Bedholach ſignifies neither a eren, nor 

i gum, but a precious ſtone. Ig an 

Beans. Beans are moſt common. 

Biſhops. - Biſbops- wort, in Latin Nigella, in Hebyew 
OR >, Gith, is uſed by poor people inſtead of peppet. 
Bitter THE Yulgate tranſlates the Hebrew Mero, 
Lettie. by bitter lettice 3 but it ſignifies all forts of 2 

zer herbs. The Jews ſay there were five differ- 

_ forts'of them with Which they eat the 125 
A 

Box- tre. Box is an exceeding bath wood, and ſo heavy 

that ir finks in the water; and what is engraven 

on it, is not eaſily effaced. Iſaiah 2 received 4 

command from God to engrave the ſins of his 

"wh go upon publick monunients ; and the He- 

ew does not ſay of what matter they were te 

de made; but the Vulgate tranſlates it, Go Go and 

dorite upon box. | 

Bramble. T HE Branile, in Latin paliurus, is a WN 

whoſe leaves are green, and a | little ſharp :* 
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rows in deſert places. JU/aiah deſcribing a de- 
Plate city, ſays, Thorns ſhall come up in her pa- 


laces, nettles and brambles in the fortreſſes there- 


Fb. And Micah compares the wicked to bram- 


Bes. The beſt of them is as abramble ©. 


Burre- reed, in Latin Carex, has a ſharp and Burre-reed. 
thick leaf, and grows by the ſides of waters. 


The banks of the Nile abound with it; and it 


was in a place full of Burre-reeds, that Moſes 
was expoſed 4. OS | 
Cane is a fort of reed. There is a ſort of it cane. 


| which comes from Arabia, India, and Syria, 
near mount Libanus, Which taſtes like Caſſia, 


and has a very agreeable ſmell. 9 0 

THE Caper-tree, Capparis, is a low and very Caper-tree. 
thorny plant. Its fruit is called Capers. They 
are of great uſe in ſauces, and create an appetite. 
We find the word in Eccleſiaſtes es; where $:- 


lomon deſcribing old age, ſays, The Caper- tree 


ſhall be defiroyed ; which is a figurative expreſſi- 


on, importing that old mens appetites fail them 


ſo much, that nothing can recover them. 


TAE Carob-tree, in Latin Siliqua, bears a Carob-tree. 
fruit in cods. It is from thence it takes its name; 


for ſaligua properly ſignifies a bean, or peaſe- cod. 


Only ſwine eat it. This was what the 
prodigal ſon deſired in the extremity of his mi- 


ſery ; and Horace ſpeaking of an unhappy man, 


ſays, 
Vivit ſiliguis & pane ſecundo. SH 
THe Cedar is one of the moſt beautiful trees Odu-tree. 


in nature. It is very tall, and always green. 


The leaf of it is thick and ſharp, the pith red, 
and it has an odoriferous ſmell. The fruit of it 


b Xxxiv. 13. © vii. 4. Vulg. d Exod. ii. 3. Vulg. 
Eng. Bullruſle, e x11, 5. Vlg. The deſire ſhall fal. Eng. 


24 re- 
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reſembles a pine-apple, and the trunk yields a 


_ gum. It never rots, and is one of the beſt ſorts 


of wood for buildings and ſhips. A work wor- 
thy of cedar is, in the language of the La- 


tins, A work worthy of immortality. Some au- 
thors think, that the SHittim-wmƷZod mentioned in 


Colocyn- 
thida. 


Coriander. 


Scripture *, is Cedar. 
THe Colocynthida is a wild gourd as big as 
an orange tree, If one cuts the flower of it 


with a knife, it is intolerably bitter. Eliſha's 
ſervant put ſome of it into his pot without know- 


ing it; and as ſoon as his diſciples had taſted it, 
they cried out, there was poiſon in its. 


Coriander is a plant which bears berries of 


which ſugar- plumbs are made. The neighbour- 
hood of Paris, and eſpecially the country of 


Aubervilliers, abounds with it. 


Cucumber, THE Cucumber, Melon, Onion, and Loek, 
Melon, & c. are too well known to detain us As we now 


make Melon-beds, ſo the Hebrews and Egyptians 
had pieces of ground ſowed with Cucumbers, 


which the Yulgate calls Cucumerarium h. 


Cummin. 


Cypreſs- 
free. 


Cummin, or ſour aniſe, is a ſort of fennel. 

TAE Cypreſs-free has a very tall, and a very 
ſtrait body. Its leaves are like thoſe of a pine- 
tree, but not ſo hard, and more blunt: And it 


has a very ſtrong ſmell. The neighbourhood 


of Babylon abounded with Cypreſ5-trees. As this 


is an oily wood, and has a very ſtrong ſmell, 


it is not ſubject to be worm- eaten; becaule 
the worms will not touch it. It is pretended, 
that the ark was built of this wood; which 


in Hebrew is called Gopher. But I am of opi- 
nion, that the word Gopher ſignifies all ſorts 


* Exod. xxv. 10. Deut. x. 3. 2 2 Kings iv. 39. Vulg. 


Wild gourds, Eg. fai. i. 8, Engliſh, A garden of cu- 
cumbers, | 9 
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of wood which yield a pitch. It is ſaid in Ge- 
neſis, that the ark was made of Gopher-wood, 
which the Yulgate tranſlates, of pitched-wood i. 
The Hebrew word Gaphar ſignifies to pitch, or 
to daub with pitch. Gophrith, which ſignifies 
ſulphur, or brimſtone, is not much unlike it. 

THE Cyprus. tree is mentioned by Pliny, who Cyprus- 
ſays it is an odoriferous tree, which comes from tres. 
Egypt, Aſcalon, and the iſland of Cyprus. It is 
as high as an Orange- tree, and never ſheds its 
leaves; otherwiſe it is much like the Privet. 

Dudaim, (fee Mandrake. Dudaim. 

THE Fig tree is known to every body. It Fig: tree. 
has two ſorts of fruit; that of the ſpring, which 
grows ripe, and that of autumn, which continues 
always green. The latter is called in Latin, 
Eroſſus, and in Hebrew, Paggim; which word 
is applied to all green fruits which are not ripe. 

The land of promiſe, which abounded with all 
ſorts of excellent fruit, had in it many Fig- trees; 
and the Scripture, to expreſs the profound peace 
which the Fews enjoyed, ſays, Every one dwelt ; 


: that is, refreſhed himſelf. ander his fig-tree k. 


St. John compares the fall of the ſtars to that of 


te green figs, at the beginning of winter l. 


TRE Fir. tree, Abies, is called in Hebrew, Fir- tree. 


Beroſeh, and in Greek, Elate. But this Greek 
name is applied in the Yulgate to the trunks of 
all other trees, as we (ee in the Song of Songs m. 


The Fir-tree is well known to be very tall, ſtrait, 


and to have few knors. 


Flax is a plant of which the fineſt linen is Flax: 
made. Cotton is called in Latin, Xilinum, or 
Flax of the wood; becauſe it is made of a wool 


ri. 14. 1 Kings ir. 27. ! Rev. vi. 13. 
= V. 11. 5 


which 
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Gourd. 


But St. Jerome very well oblerves, that the an- 


And Pliny diftinguiſhes two ſorts of gourds ; 


that this plant might ſoon be large enough to 


Latin Ricinus, which is a fort of little worm, 


for the ſake of ſhade, and refreſhing themſelves 


Hay. 
Hazel - tree. 


Heath. 


cultivated places. Which is the reaſon why 


term. Others explain it of the ſummer's gourd, 


N 
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which is found in the fruit of a certain tree, 
The Scripture no where ſpeaks of Cotton. 
Kilaion is the name which the Scripture gives 
the tree under which Jonas reſted: And we have 
already ſeen, that ſome have taken it for Ivy. 


cients tranſlated it ſo, only for want of a better 
which is a quick grower, and makes a ſhade, 


Some, lays he, creep upon the ground; others raiſe 
themſelves up, and cradles are made of them. 80 


cover the Prophet. Bochart thinks that the Ai. 
kaiou of the Hebrews, is the fame with the Kik; 
of the Egygtiansz and according to Dzo/corides, 
it is a Shrub, which the Latins call xis u, be- 
cauſe its ſeed reſembles a little animal calicd in 


The leaves of this ſhrub are like thoſe of the 
Plane tres. Rabbi Kimki lays they grow faſt, 
and thar people planted them before their ſhops, 


under them. | 

Hay, in Hebrew Chazir, in Latin Fenum, is 
taken for all ſorts of herbs and graſs which grow 
in the plains, and are expoſed to the ſun and 
rain. FE. 

THE Hazel-tree, in Latin Corylus, in Hebrew 
Luz, is in the Yulgate, tranſlated in Geneſis u by 
the word Almond-tree. It may be underſtood 
either of the common nut, or filberd. 

Heath grows no where but in deſert and un- 


Jeremiah, threatning the Jeus with an entire 


2 XXX. 7. 


deſo- 
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deſolation, ſays, They ſhall be lite the heath o in 
the wilderneſs. _ K 
TRE Holm-oak, in Latin Ilex, has a fine ard Holm-oak. 
thin bark, and its leaves are a little ſharp and 
pointed: Otherwiſe it is like other oaks. 3 
 Hyſſop is called in Hebrew Ezob. It is not Hy ſſop. 
certain whether the Z/op mentioned in Scrip- 
ture be the ſame with ours; that is, whether it 
be an herb, or a tree. Its trunk muſt have been 
longer than that of an herb; ſince St. John ſays, 
that the ſoldiers put a ſpunge upon h p, to 
give JESUS CHRIST drink, whoſe croſs was 
very high; and it is ranked among trees. The 
ſprinkler with which the lepers were ſprinkled, 
was made of Cedar, Coccus, and Hyſſop 4. Ho- 
lomon, who according to Joſephus, has treated 
of all trees, is in Scripture ſaid to have explain- 
ed the properties of all plants, from the Cedar 
to the ZHy/op: And Cedar is there oppoſed to 
Hyſſop, in The hiſtory of the kings*, But be that 
as it will, it 1s certain that the ſprinklers with 
which the unclean were ſprinkled, were made 
of Hi And that made David ſay, O Lord, 
thou Halt purge me with hyſſop, and 1 ſhall be 
clean”. TERS 35 

Foy, Hedera, is a weak plant, which being un- Ivy. 
able to ſupport itſelf, clings to trees and walls. 
It is an ever-green, and ſome take it for the tree 
under the ſhade of which Jonah refreſhed him- * 
ſelf: But of that enough already. . 
ITE Funiper-tree, in Latin, Juniperus, has Juniper- 
prickles inſtead of leaves, but they are always tre. 
green; and it is therefore very proper for green 
works. The Juniper tree does not grow tall in 


d xvii, 6. k 2x,40. 1 Lev, xiv, 4. 
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France, but in the Eaft it is large; and the Scrip- 


Lentils. 


Lily. 


ture ſays that Elijab lay and ſlept under a Juni- 
per- tree t. When they are large, and inciſions 
are made into them, they will in the ſummer- 
time yield a roſin. 208 


L.oentils are a little reddiſh grain, which is 


reckoned among pulſe. 

THe Lily is of an admirable whiteneſs: 
Formerly that and the Roſe were thought the 
two moſt beautiful lowers. It was cuſtomary 
in Paleſtine, after the corn had been beaten out, 
and fanned, to lay it in heaps, and put /ilies 


round it; from whence Solomon draws one of 


his compariſons in the Song of Songs. Thy belh, 
ſays he, is like an heap of wheat ſet about with 
lilies v. The common lily grows in Paleſtine, 
and other hot countries, naturally, without any 
cultivation. Some think the May lily 1s The 


lily of the valleys". 


Mandrake. 


THERE are two ſorts of Mandrakes ; one 
of them is like lettice, only its leaves are {treighter, 
and of a deeper green. It brings a fruit as big 


as a large filberd, or cheſnut: And this is what 


is called, The female Mandrake. The male is 


ſtronger, and has larger leaves. Its fruit is round, 


Plate 26. 


and is like the yolk of an hen's egg. It has a 
ſtrong ſmell, which is not diſagreeable, and 


makes one fleepy, Its root is large, covered 
with hair, and divided in ſuch a manner that it 


looks like thighs. It is ſaid, the. Mandrake is | 
| love-potion. Rachel expreſſes, in Geneſis x, a 


great deſire of having the Mandrakes which 
Reuben brought to Leah. We ſee in the Can- 


ziclesY, that the Jews carried Mandrakes in their 


* 1 Kings xix, 5, m, OE 1; 
E XXX. 14. N vl. 13. 
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hands, to ſmell them, as we do oranges. But 1 
know not whether our Mandrakes be the ſame 
= with thoſe of Paleſtine. The Hebrews call them 
_—_ 7:ain, which ſignifies, beloved and cheriſhed. 
Some would have it that the Mandrakes are black 
= ://:s: But Bochart ſhews plainly that 7rufles 
come only in ſpring, whereas it was in the time 
of harveſt that Reuben found the Mandrakes. 
Beſides, Mandrakes have a ſmell which is per- 
ceived a great way from them, which zrufles 
have not. 
Mint is an odoriferous herb. Mint. 
= AM, in Latin, Millium, takes its name from Milet. 
the multitude of its ſeeds. 7% 
Tu Mulberry-tree buds the lateſt of any Mulberry- 
tree. It ſeems to be afraid of expoſing its leaves ́NV 
and flowers to the rigour of the winter. And 
therefore David ſays, that the locuſts devoured 
W zheir fruit, their vines were deſiroyed with hail, 
and their mulberry-trees with the froſt 2. Its 
fruit when ripe is ſpotted with a bloody red. 
& King Antiochus, in the battel which he fought 
with the Jews, ordered cloaths died with ripe 
| mulberries, and red grapes, to be ſhewn to the 
elephants, to provoke them to fight*. It is a 
colour which puts thoſe beaſts in a great rage. = 
Seneve, or muſtard, is ſo ſtinging a ſeed, that Muſtard, 


it makes thoſe weep who eat it. It is called 
the leafs of all ſeeds by FeEsUs CHRIS＋TH; it 

| was thought to be ſo in Judæa; and indeed its 
ſmallneſs is ſurprizing, if it be compared with 

the plant it produces. 1 | 

THE Myrtle-tree with us is only a ligneous Myrtle: 

plant; but in the hot countries it is a little tree. cee. 
Pall. hraviii. 47, 48. 1 Mac, vi. 34; 

> Mat. nw” RL 2 D — 
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It is very agreeable, always green, and gives x 
ſmell. The Pagans conſecrated it to Yen, 
They made a ſweet ſmelling oil of it, with which 
Eſt her is ſaid to have perfumed her ſelf, before 
ſhe preſented her ſelf before Abaſuerus. The 
Jews adorned the doors of their houſes with 
Myrtle-branches, on the feaſt of the dedication 
of the temple<;z and IJſaiab, in order to expres 
an happy change to the Jews, ſays, that infical Wl 
of the brier, ſhall come up the Myrtle-tree 4. 
Nut-tree THE Nut-tree and its fruit is too well known Wl 
to need any thing to be faid of it. There ar: Wn 
ſeveral forts of them; and this name is given in 
general to all trees, whole fruit is covered with 

a very hard ſhell. | DO 
Ok: Tux Oak is a common tree, and there ate 

| ſeveral forts of them. 

Olive tree. THE Olive-tree is of two ſorts, manure 
and wild. The manured Olive-tree bears olives, 
which . when ripe, turn black, and are fi 
for making oyl. This oyl of olzves is of great 
uſe; it ſtrengthens the limbs, and it aſſwages 
pains. David ſays, that God gave it to man, 
to make him à chearful countenance e; and in ano- 
ther place oppoſing himſelf to the wicked, 
whole fate is miſery, he adds, But I am like « 
fruit- bearing olive-tree in the houſe of God f. And 
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thus Hoſea compares the glory of the righteous 
to an ol/zve-tree 8. 1 
Olus. Por-HE RBS, and others which are ſown, 


are called in Latin, Olus, a word which is of a 
very extenſive ſignification. Mint and Rue are 
called by this name in the Goſpel h. 


Nehem. viii. 15. * lv; 13 o Viz. by anointing 
himſelf with it. Pal. civ. 15. * Pal. li. 10. Vlg. 
E xiv. 6. Luke xi. 42, Vulg. | 
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= Tur Palm. tree, in Latin Palma, took its Palm-tree. 


name from the reſemblance its flat head and 


preading branches bear to the palm of the hand. 
re Greeks call it Sti, from Phœnicia, which 


. Bed 
1 


abounds with this ſort of trees. There are 
ſome in /aly, but they are barren. In the 
ſouthern parts of Spain they bear fruit, but it 
does not ripen there. Even thoſe of Africa bear. 
dates which will not keep. There is no coun- 
try which has more, or finer Palm trees than 
adæa; and therefore a Palm: tree is the emblem 


= 7itus, there is a Palm- tree, and a diſconſolate 
= woman fitting under it, with theſe two words, 
UD CAP. That is, Judæa ſubdued. The 


tremple was all over adorned with the figures of 


branches of Palm-trees. One of the properties 
of this tree is, that it riſes in ſpight of any preſ- 
ſure that may be made upon it, to pull it down; 
and its leaves are always green !; which is with- 


che reward of victory. It imports both the 
courage of the conqueror, and the duration of 
his glory. Thus David ſays of the righteous 


man, He ſhall flouriſh like a palm- tree k; and in 


the Revelations, the martyrs who have trium- 
W phed over tyrants, are cloathed in white robes, 
and carry branches of palmetrees in their hands l. 
The head of the ſpouſe, according to the Yul- 
gate, is like the branches of a Palm-tree®, The 
| Greek indeed barely calls it Elate; which, as has 
been obſerved, is a general word which is appli- 


And it never ſheds its leaves as other ever- greens do, but al- 
ways continues to have the ſame leaves it had at firſt. De Taber. 
J. 5. 0 5. 5 6. * Pal. xcii. 12. vii. 9. 

— Can, v. 11. In the Engliſh it is, His locks are buſhy. 


"ns cable 


AS - 


of that country. In the medals of Veſpaſian and 


cout doubt the reaſon why the Palm was made 


Papyrus. 


cable to all ſorts of trees: But the Fulgate has 


the name is continued down to the Paper ve 


compares her ſelf to a Plane planted by the water 
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thought fit to confine it to Palm- branches; and 
naturaliſts ſay, that there are in Palm- branches 


ſome little ſprigs which cover the fruit, and TT 


which are properly called Elate. The Hebreu 
has it, His hair is curling and white. 
Papyrus is a plant like our reeds, or bulruſhes, 
which grows in the marſhes of the Nile. The 
ancients ſtripped off very thin membranes from 
the leaves of it, upon which they wrote; and 


now uſe, though very different from that of the 
ancients. They alſo, according to Pliny, made 
ſloops and barks of this Papyrus; which is con- 
firmed by 1/aiah. Wo to the land which makit 
a noiſe with its wings, which is beyond the river, 
of Ethiopia, which ſendeth its embaſſadors upon 
the waters, in veſſels of Papyrus n. Another 
verſion indeed (as it 1s in the Engliſh one) has it, 
In veſſels of bulruſhes. e 
THE Pine is as well known as any tree. 
THE Plane gives a delightful ſhade, and i; 
planted for that purpoſe. Its leaves are large, 
and its branches extend a great way. It loves 
to be near the water; and therefore wiſdom 


„ 
r 


ide o. EzekieI reckons it among the great trees. 
It is called in Hebrew Armon, which the LXX 
render Elate, in this paſſage of Ezekiel, which, 
as we have obſeryed, is a very general word: 
But they tranſlate it in Geneſis a, a Plane- tree, 
as the Yulgate does. The Hebrews will have it 
that Armon ſignifies a Cheſnut-tree. 


u Xviii. 2. Vulg. o Ecclus xxiy, 14. 
P XXx1, 8, Vulg. Eng. Cheſnut-tree, 4 xxx. 37. . 


THE 
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= Tur Pomegranate-tree is a ſort of apple-tree, Pomegra- 
and is therefore called Malum. But becauſe there date trce. 
are great quantities of them in Africa; in order 
therefore to diſtinguiſh it from the common 4 
apple- tree, it is called Malum Punicum. The 
inſide of a Pomegranate is full of ſeeds, which 
are of a bright red colour; and therefore the 
bridegroom compares the vermilion of his bride 
co an open Pomegranate”. The Hebrews call it 
—_ Rimmon. It is a very uſeful tree; they make a 
drink of its fruit: Its flower, which is called 
BBalauſte, is of uſe in painting. They make a - 
ſort of leather of the bark of it; and its feed 
and root are uſed in medicines. All which uſes 
gave occaſion to Bochart to believe that the idol 
EKimmon took his name from Pomegranatess. 
Formerly little bells were made in the ſhape of 
Pomegranates, ſuch were the Pomegranates which 
were at the bottom of the High prieſt's robe t. 
= Pomun is a general term which is applicable Pomum. 
co all forts of fruit that trees bear; but Pomme 
WE with the French, (or Apple, as we call it) is the 
fruit of the tree which the Latins call Malum. 


| = THe Poplar is a tall-bodied tree; and is of Poplar. 

two forts. The white, whole leaves are of a 4 
- WE whitiſh colour, and are always trembling ; 

, WE whence the French call it Tremble : and the black, 

X which has not ſo beautiful a head as the other, 


nor do its leaves always ſhake. 


5 . 

„In the hiſtory of Szſauna two trees are men- prinus. 
„ tioned, whoſe Greek names are preſerved in the 

i ulgate. The one is called Prinus, which is a 


ſort of Oak, and the other Schinus, which is a 
Maſticł-tree. There are many of the latter in 


Cant. iv. 3. 2 Kings v. 18. 
© Exod. xxviii. 34. 


Vor. II. "Rs the. 
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Pulſe: 


Ram- 
thorn, 


catched Suſanna's accuſers in their own talk, 
by asking them ſeparately under which tree they 
had ſurprized her, drew reproaches to their con- 

fuſion, from the very names of theſe trees. But 


hiſtory could not have been written by Daniel. 
To which Origen anſwered, that The Interpreter 
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the ifle of Chios, and there diſtills a gum from 
them which is called Maſtick. Daniel having 


as the alluſion is founded upon the Greek names, 
Julian Africanus from thence inferred, that this 


had in order to preſerve the force of the origi- 
nals, changed the names of the trees, and had 


ſought out ſuch names inſtead of them, as hal 
the ſame alluſions as the original ones had, i 
which were loſt. Theſe two terms, Prinus and 
Schinus are Greek words latinized : The Latin 


have no trees which they call by thoſe names. 


Pulſe, Legumen, is a word which ſignifies al TT 


"CUR ah 
REIN 
3 2 
To TN 


thoſe fruits of the earth which are eaſily dreſſed, WW 
(and are very wholeſome) excluſive of the gran 


with which we make bread. They have a: 


ways been the food of ſober and temperate per = 


ſons; and therefore Daniel and his companions 


deſired the eunuch, who had the care of them, 4 | 
to give them nothing but Pulſe to eat u. It mj 


likewiſe be faid, that they were afraid leſt any M 
blood ſhould have been mixed with the meat 


which was ſerved up at the king's table; and BW 


leſt they ſhould by that means violate the law, iſ 


which forbad the cating of blood. 


Tux Ram-thorn, which the Hebrews call 
Athadh, and the Latins Rhamnaus*, is a white 


buſh which extends its branches in ſtrait, and 


not crooked lines, as other buſhes do. It bears} 
a little fruit, which when ripe turns black. 


y Dan. i, 12. Judges ix. 14. Vulg. Eng, a bramble. 


The 
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The Scripture ſeems to underſtand by the name 
of this ſhrub, all ſorts of thorns, which eaſily 
take fire. | DEE 
Tae Reed, Arundo, is a very weak plant, Reeds. 
and bends with the leaſt breath of wind. To 
upon a reed, is in Scripture- language, to put 
ones confidence in a frail thing. It grows only 
= in deſarts and watery places; and therefore has 
of the reeds are wild beaſts. Iſaiah, to expreſs 
the admirable ſweetneſs of JESUS CuRisT's 
temper, ſays, He will not break a bruiſed reed. 
Now nothing is more eaſily broken than a reed. 
Roſes are in all our gardens, as well as Rye. Roſes. 
0 Saffron, in Latin Crocus, bears a blue flower; Rue. 
and has a ſort of yellow fibres in the middle ot Saftron, 
it, which give a very ſtrong ſmell. It is good 
for the heart. The gardens of the ſpouſe* in 
the Canticles, had a great many of theſe plants 
in them. A colour is made of this lower, which 
zs partly yellow and partly red. Oui nutrieban- 
=_ zur in croceis, ſays Feremiab®, amplexati ſunt 
=_ /ercora; that is, They who wore cloaths of a bright 
= yellow colour. The Hebrew ſignifies ſcarlet cloaths, 
which was the common habit of kings. And 
the meaning therefore of the Prophet is, thar 
they who were in the greateſt employments, 
would change their habits, and conſequently 
their condition. 
 Saliunca is a plant very like our Lavender. It Saliunca. 
is very low, and therefore the Latin Interpreter 
makes uſe of this name in Jaiab, to expreſs a 
word which in the original ſignifies only a low 
plant. Inſtead of the thorn, (Saliunca Yulgate) 
lays Jſaiah e, ſhall come up the fir-trec, and inſtead 
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Salt wort. 


Scarlet- 
tree. 


Plate 26. (as in Leviticuss, where it is commanded that 
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of the brier ſhall come up the myrtle-tree. The 
Hebrew word, I ſay, ſignifics a buſh, in Latin, 
vepretum, or virgultum; and I believe St. Je- 
rome preſerved the word Saliunca, in view to 
theſe lines of Virgil. 20s, FEY 
Lenta ſalix quantum pallenti cedit olive, 
Puniceis humilis quantum ſaliunca roſetis. 
THE YLulgate preſerves the word Borith in 
Jeremiah d, and in Malachi tranſlates it by The 
Fuller's herbe. It is called in French, Soude, i. e. 
Saltwort. It is uſed by burning it, and making 
a lye of its aſnes, which being mixed with wa- 
ter, produces an oyl which is boiled and made 
into a ſalve. The fullers who whiten ſtuffs, 
often make uſe of it. St. Mark, to expreſs the 
whiteneſs of the habit, in which J=svs CHRIsr 
appeared at the transfiguration, ſays, that 10 
fuller on earth can make it whiter *. 
THe Scarlet-tree, in Latin Coccum, or Coccus, 
bears a fruit full of berries, like lentils; and in 
theſe berries are found worms, of whoſe blood 
the ſcarlet colour is made. The word Coccus 1s 
in Scripture ſometimes taken for the tree itſelf, 


the lepers ſhall be ſprinkled with the blood of 
the ſparrows, with a noſegay made of Hy, 
Cedar, and Scarlet :) and ſometimes for the ber- 
ries which contain the Scarlet. The Hebrew gives 


It two names, Tholaath; that is, 4 little worn, 
(for the reaſon already given) and Schani. This Wl 
laſt word may be derived from a verb which 

ſignifies to repeat; from whence the Vulgate de- 
rives it, and calls it, Scarlet twice dyed hb, which 


is the moſt beautiful colour, and the moſt valu- 


- ii. 22. Eng. Sope. © jii, 2. Eng. Fuller's Sope. 
1-2. 5 xiy. 6. Fulg. b Exod, xxv. 4. 
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able. But ſome authors derive it from a verb, 
which ſignifies zo ſharpen, and pretend that the 
plant which bears ſcarlet berries has ſharp leaves. 
Our Holm-tree, which has ſharp leaves, and red 
berries, is ſomewhat like the Schani of the He- 
brews. 5 
 Shittim-wood is that of which the Scripture ghittim- 
ſays, the ark was built. Interpreters render the wood. 
word, incorruptible wood z which is applicable to 
the Cypreſs, Cedar, Box, and ſeveral other trees. 
Spikenard is both an herb and a ſhrub; andspikenard. 
both produce leaves like ears of corn: For which 
reaſon it is called Nardus ſpicata, eared Nard, 
Spikenard. A name which is allo given to La- 
vender, of which the oyl of /pikenard is made. 
Spikenard itſelf produces an exquiſite perfume ; plate 26. 
and to diſtinguith the true from that which is 
mixed, it is called Piſticum, a Greek word deri— 
ved from another, which ſignifies Faith, or Fi- 5 
delity. The Scripture often ſpeaks of Spikenard, 
as of a precious perfume. 
TRE Sycomore, which is a ſort of Egypriansycomore. 
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fig-tree, is a large tree. Zacchæus climbed up up- 


on one to ſee JEsUs CHRIST paſs by k. Fu- 
dæa was full of them. JU/aizah makes the Sama- 
ritans ſpeak thus, The bricks are fallen down, 
but we will build with hewn ſtones. The ſyco- 
mores are cut down, but we will change them into 
cedarsl. What this arrogant language means, 
is eaſily underſtood. The fruit of the Heomore 
does not hang upon the branches, but immedi- 
ately upon the trunk. It is very diſagreeable, 
and is therefore given to heifers. Amos in his 
humility ſays, / was no Prophet, neither was I a 


+ Mark xiv. z. * Luke xix. 4. 
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iz. 18. 
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Thiſtle, 


is plowed, where it choaks the good grain. It 


Turpen- 


tine- tree. 


Plate. 26. 


Turpentine- tree, and the Oak which ſpreads a- 


1 1 
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Prophet's ſon; but I was an berdman, and a ga- 
therer of ſycomore- fruit w. 0 

TRE Thiſtle is known to every body. It 
grows in fallow ground, and often in that that 


was an effect of God's curſing the earth, in pu- 
niſhment of the ſin of man. Thorns al/o and | 
thiſtles, ſays God to Adam, ſhall it bring forth 
. 5 | 
TE Turpentine-tree is a very beautiful one, 
and very common in Syria and Paleſtine. Its 
leaf reſembles that of a laurel, and its flower is 
like that of an olive. Its buds, which are at 
firſt green, afterwards grow red, and are black 
when at their maturity. From this tree diſtills 
the Turpentine, which has ſo good a ſmell, and 
is ſo much eſteemed. U/arah deſcribing the a- 
grecable change which would happen ro the 
{ſraelites, ſays, She who was left deſolate in thi 
midſt of the earth, ſhall be multiplied, and there 
ſoall yet be a tything in ber; ſhe fhall return un- 
to the Lord, and fhall appear in glory, as the 


broad her branches o. = 
Solomon's fleet brought to Judæa from the 
Indies, ſome ſorts of wood which the original 

text calls Algummim and Almugim p, of which 
muſic1] inſtruments were made. The Hebrew 
words ſhew that theſe forts of wood will not 
grow rotten. St. 7ohn in the Revelations1 
places what he calls /igna thyina, | Eng. Thyine- Wl 
wood, ] among precious merchandiſes; which, 1 

believe, is what led the Latin Interpreter to 
make uſe of this expreſſion in tranſlating theſe 


m vii. 14. Gen iii. 18. 8 vi. 12, 13. Vale, 
? 1 Kings x. 11. q viii. 12. | 
| words. 
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words. Pliny ſpeaks of a tree which he calls 
Thya. Theſe were certainly odoriferous forts of 
wood, like thoſe which to this day are brought 
from the Indies. 

TE Hyacinth, or Violet- tree, is a Spring- Violet. 
violet, of a deep violet- colour. The word is 
allo ſometimes taken for a colour itſelf. The 
Stripture often ſpeaks of it. It derives its name 
either from the flower I have juſt mentioned, or 
from a precious ſtone called a Jacynth, or Wa- 
cinth, which is of a deep violet- colour. 

Wheat, Vetches, Vines, and Nettles, are too Wheat. 
well known to detain us. 
Tux /ud-vine is in Latin, Labruſca. God wil vine. 
complains that when he had cultivated his vine- 

BE yard with all poſſible care, and expected that it 
WE ſhould bring forth very good grapes, it brought 
forth wild grapes d. 55 | 
Tux Pillous are very quick growers, and 
are uſually planted by the water fide. It was 
u upon theſe the Jews hung their muſical inſtru- 
ments in the time of their captivity. And I/aiah r, 
do expres the caſe with which God pours out 
his bleſſings upon the righteous, ſays, They jhall 
ring up as among the graſs, as willows by the 
= water-cour/es. „ 
Tux Latin word Lignum, which ſignifies Wood. 
= 7/0, is ſometimes taken in Scripture for a tree, 

as in the firſt P/almſi: And he ſhall be like a 


Willow. 


: = Wood, tanquam lignum; that is, like a tree 
8 Planted by the water-fide. 


: Wormwood is an herb well known for its bit- wm. 
W terneſs; which the Scripture applies different wood. 
ways. Thus tor inſtance, God threatens zo feed 
bis people with wormwood*®; that is, to chaſtiſe 


Ti. v. 2. Ali. 4. y z. Valg. fer. ix. 15. 
R 4. them 
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them for their iniquities, with the moſt bitter 
puniſhments: And this is the reaſon why St. 
John ſays, that the ſtar, whoſe fall was to fill 
all things with bitterneſs, was called Worm 
w oA. 3 
22 Zizania are only mentioned in the Goſpel», 
We cannot expreſly tell whether the word ſig- 
nifies Darnel, or any other herb. But this is 
certain that it ſignifies a weed, which choaks 
good feed. 5 . | 
I SAL conclude this chapter with ex- 
plaining what St. Jude means by trees of Au- 
zumn*. The Greek word properly ſignifies the 
end of autumn; and this Apoſtle ſpeaks of trees 
which flouriſhing in thar ſeaſon, cannot bear 
good fruit, becauſe the winter prevents its i- 
pening. So that they can be only beautiful in 
appearance; may have leaves and flowers, but 
no fruit. And ſuch are all ſeducers. The Apoſtle 
calls them twice dead, becauſe the effort theſe 
trees make out of ſeaſon, exhauſts their ſtrength, i 
and kills them. . 1 
Bur I muſt add a word or two about the 
trees of Pentapolis, where formerly Sodom ſtood. Mic 
There are few grow there, and ſuch as do, bear WP! 
a fruit which is beautiful in appearance; bur, ME! 
according to Joſephus, is no ſooner gathered, 
but it turns to aſhes and ſmoak. 'Theſe are WP: 
remains of that terrible conflagration which con- 
ſumed this infamous city. And the author of 
the book of Wiſdom ſeems to allude to this mi- 
racle y; for what is in the Yulgate, Trees which Wi< 
have not a regular time to bear, is in the Greek, U 
Trees which bear imperfect fruits: And he is 


* ERKev. vui. 11. Matth. xiii. 25. Eng. Tares. xy. | ; 
. 12. Vg. Trees whoſe fruit withereth, Eng. 13:93 4 
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0 peaking of the trees in the neighbourhood of 
7] * Sodom. | 
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"CHAF. . 
Of Precious Stones. 


I is very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to 
know exactly the names of all the precious 


ones which are mentioned in Scripture. The 


"> 


eus themſelves acknowledge it, and the diffe- 
ences of the ancient interpreters, who have 
ranſlated the Hebrew names, every one accord- 
Ing to his own fancy, ſufficiently ſhew it. And 
herefore the main buſineſs of this chapter ſhall 
e to diſcover what thoſe precious ſtones were, 
gy hich were in the high-prieſt's pectoral; for 
me few only excepted, all that are mentioned 


Scripture, were in this ornament: And I 


hall mention only ſuch things as appear to me 
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o be neareſt the truth. In general it may be 


dbſerved, that the two things which make pre- 


ious ſtones ſo much ſought after, are their 


carcity, and the matter of them. The more 


8 


bard, clear, and free from ſtains they are, the 


nore valuable they are. 

Tre high-prieſt's pectoral was a piece of 
mbroidery of ten French inches ſquare, enrich- 
d with twelve precious ſtones, placed three and 
hree, on each of which was written the name 
of one of the tribes. Moſes himſelf ſets down 


Poth the order and names of theſe precious 


ones; but he neither diſtinguiſhes their co- 


urs, nor gives any account of their properties: 


Perhaps, 
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them for their iniquities, with the moſt bitter 
puniſhments: And this is the reaſon why St. 
John ſays, that the ſtar, whoſe fall was to fill 
all things with bitterneſs, was called Worm 


20004). | 


Zizania are only mentioned in the Goſpel v. 
We cannot expreſly tell whether the word ſig- 
nifies Darnel, or any other herb. But this is 
certain that it ſignifies a weed, which choaks 
good ſeed. Roo Ls 

I SHALL conclude this chapter with ex- 
plaining what St. Jude means by trees of Au- 
tumn x. The Greek word properly ſignifies the 
end of autumn; and this Apoſtle ſpeaks of trees 
which flouriſhing in that ſeaſon, cannot bear 
good fruit, becauſe the winter prevents its ri- 
pening. So that they can be only beautiful in 
appearance; may have leaves and flowers, but 


no fruit. And ſuch are all ſeducers. The Apoſtle 


calls them twice dead, becauſe the effort theſe 


trees make out of ſeaſon, exhauſts their ſtrength, 
and kills them. 5 


Bur I muſt add a word or two about the 


trees of Pentapolis, where formerly Sodom ſtood. 
There are few grow there, and ſuch as da, bear 
a fruit which is beautiful in appearance; bur, 


according to Joſephus, is no ſooner gathered, 
but it turns to aſhes and ſmoak. Theſe are 
remains of that terrible conflagration which con- 
ſumed this infamous city. And the author of 
the book of Wiſdom ſeems to allude to this mi- 
racley; for what is in the Yulgate, Trees which 
have not a regular time to bear, is in the Greek, 


Trees which bear imperfect fruits: And he is 


Rev. viii. 11. Matth. xiii. 25. Eng. Tares. up, 
12. Ving. Trees whoſe fruit withereth, Eng. IX. 7. 
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peaking of the trees in the neighbourhood of 
= Sodom. | : 


K 


CHAP. IV. 


Of Precious Stones. 


I is very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to 
know exactly the names of all the precious 
ſtones which are mentioned in Scripture. The 
Fews themſelves acknowledge it, and the diffe- 
rences of the ancient interpreters, who have 
tranſlated the Hebrew names, every one accord- 
ing to his own fancy, ſufficiently ſhew it. And 
therefore the main buſineſs of this chapter ſhall 
be to diſcover what thoſe precious ſtones were, 
| which were in the high-prieſt's pectoral; for 
ſome few only excepted, all that are mentioned 
in Scripture, were in this ornament: And I 
| ſhall mention only ſuch things as appear to me 
to be neareſt the truth. In general it may be 
obſerved, that the two things which make pre- 
cious ſtones ſo much ſought after, are their 
ſcarcity, and the matter of them. The more 
hard, clear, and free from ſtains they are, the 
more valuable they are. . 


THE high-prieſt's pectoral was a piece of 
embroidery of ten French inches ſquare, enrich- 
ed with twelve precious ſtones, placed three and 
three, on each of which was written the name 

of one of the tribes. Moſes himſelf ſets down 
both the order and names of theſe precious 
ſtones; but he neither diſtinguiſhes their co- 
lours, nor gives any account of their properties: 

Perhaps, 
4 
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Perhaps, becauſe it was of little importance to 
the Jews to know them; or becaule, the bare 


naming them was ſufficient to make them 


known, fince they were expoſed to the fight 


of all the world. There is a tradition among 


the Fews, that each ſtone was of the ſame co- 


lour with the ſtandard of the tribe whoſe name 


it bore. But I treat more at large of this in 
my work upon the temple of Feruſalem *, in 
ſpeaking of the tabernacle, and every thing that 


was appointed for the worſhip of God. Nor 


ſhall I here detain the reader with an account 
of the wonders which ſome authors vent + 
bout the properties of theſe precious ſtones, If 
they are not fiftions, there is at leaſt very little 
ſolidity in them. I ſhall only endeavour to find 
out what Greek and Latin names anſwer tothe 


Hebrew ones, which Moſes has given to the: 
tones. 


St. Jobn ſpeaks of twelve precious ſtones in 


the Revelations , and names them; and if it 


were certain that he had thoſe of the high- prieſ 
in view, and followed the ſame order in nam- 
ing them as Moſes had done, the thing were 
ealy: But he reverſes that order, and does not 
appear to allude at all to the pectoral. And it is the 


lame thing as to the paſſages in Ezekiel b; tor 


as St. Jerome very well obſerves, If we com 
pare both the precious ſtones and their order, in 


Exodus, and in the Revelations, in Iſaiah and 


in Ezekiel, we ſhall not be at a loſs to find owl 


the differences which confound both commentators 
and readers. 


( ĩ²¹·¹ů1dIu Rs I I es OI 


I x is indeed granted, that an errour in ths 
caſe is a very light one; bur ſtill whoever doe 


= De tabern. lib, 3. c. 8. § 4. xxi. 19, 20. b Chap. i. 
err, 
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1 err, is guilty of what it is always good to avoid. 
And I ſhall therefore borrow what aſſiſtance I 
can in this matter from Braunius, who has write 
ten an accurate treatiſe upon the habits of the 


; begin with giving the names cf theſe twelve 
precious ſtones, according to the order in which 


W ral. In the 


Hit rant were, 1. ODEM. 2. PITHAH. 
3. BAKEKET. | 

In the Second, 4. NOPHEC. 5. SAPHIR. 
= 6. JTAHALON. 3 | 
Is the Third, 7. LESHEM. 8. SCHEBO. 
Wo. ACHLAMA. 
= 7: the Fourth, 10. TARSCHISCH. 1r. 
ESCHOHAM. 12. JASPEH. 


1. Odem e. The firſt conſonant of this word odem 
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5 | high-prieft, and other Hebrew prieſts; and ſhall | 


W they were placed upon the High-prieſt's pecto- 


2 
a 


n 

is Aleph So that the root is Adam; and there- 
fore Odem may ſignify a diamond, which is com- 

- WW monly called Adamas, an Adamant. This ety- 

e mology differs much from the account given 
of it in the Fulgate, which derives this word 

e from the Greek; and it is pretended, that it ſig- 

t nifies Invincible, becauſe no art we can find, can 
break it; and this is what Pliny ſays of it; but 
n our jewellers are not of that opinion. And if 


without laying any ſtreſs upon the likeneſs of 
che words Odem, Adam, and Adamas, we en- 
Ngquire into the fignification of them, we ſhall 


find that Adam ſignifies zo be red, which has 


hs given occaſion to the Greeks to tranſlate it by 


© Exod, xxviii. 17. Eng. A Sardius. 
it 


the name of Pyropos, and to the Latins, to call 
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Bareket, 
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it SFardius, which we call a Sardonyx. There 


are ſeveral forts of them: The male Sardonys, 


which is of a deep red; the female Sardons, | 
which is of a bright red; and the Cornelian, 
which is of a pale red. It is pretended, tha iſ 


the Sardonyx took its name from Sardinia, 
where it is found; or from its reſemblance to 
a fiſh called Sardius, which when ſalted is re 
like a falmon. But Braunius derives the word 


from Sered, which in Hebrew ſignifies the red 


colour: Which is thought to have been th: 


a Sardonyx ; which the ancients explain of Gol 


E * * 5 
e 


JJ nth ond hee, = ERS og Es 
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colour of this ſtone. The proof that is given i 
of it is, that it is ſaid in the Revelations d, thi 
the face of him that ſat upon the throne, was li 


in his anger; whoſe face, ſay they, is then lik i 
fre. 3 . Jrohbe® = 
2. Pithab. All interpreters agree with 7% 
phus, the LXX and the Fulgate, in explaining th 
of theTopaz:Bur it is the unanimous opinion of tie 
ancients, that the Topaz was green, and much of 


pear-colour, or as others, of a glaſs-colour, which 
is a ſort of green. The Rabbins alſo agree that 
the Pithah was of a green-colour. It is calle i 


Cuſch in the book of Jobe, and it is well know! 


that Arabia was called Cuſch; and authors agree i 


that there is in Arabia an ifland formerly called 


Chitis, which is now called The iſſe of Topa 


either on account of the great quantity of theſe 


precious ſtones which are brought from thence; 


or elſe perhaps the iſland might give the Topaz 


its name. But however that be, it is certain 


our Topazes are different from thoſe of the au- 


cients; for ours are all of a gold-colour. 


3. Bareketf, according to the LXX. Ji 
ſephus, and the Yulgate, is an Emerald. One 


5: iv, 3 © xxviil, 19, Eg. The topaz of Ethiops 


Eng. The Carbuncle. 
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| Chap. IV. the Holy Sc riptures. 

of the properties of the Emerald according to 
| Pliny, is, that it gives a fire which neither 
flambeaux, nor the {un itſelf can put out: And 
| thus the name which Moſes gives it, ſignifies 70 
ſparkle, or to glitter. The Emerald 1s green, 


but there are ſeveral ſorts of them. St. 70hn 
in the Revelations compares the rainbow to an 


Emerald s, becauſe green is the predominant co- 
lour in it; and Pliny obſerves that this ſtone is 
in perfection when it is of the colour of the ſea. 
But in the ſame place of the Revelations where 

the throne of God is deſcribed, St. 70hn puts 


three precious ſtones into the rainbow; the 
Emerald, which is of a green colour, the Sar- 


: donyx, which is red, and the Jaſper, which is 


of a sky-blue. St. Jerome pretends that this 
Faſper-/tone in the Revelations, is the ſame which 


W is called in Exodus Faſpeh, which we ſhall ex- 


amine into hereafter ; but muſt obſerve here, 


W that it is certain from this paſſage, that this 


ſtone muſt have becn of a blue colour. 


and Latins, a Carbuncle. It has the brightneſs 
and colour of a flaming coal, which has given 


it its name in the Greek language, as well as the 


Latin. 'The moſt beautiful of them muſt, ac- 
cording to Pliny, have pretty much of the Ame- 
thyſt, which is of a violet-colour: The French 


call them rubis. It is proper to obſerve, that 


in that paſſage of the Revelations, where St. 


Jobn ſpeaks of a precious ſtone which he calls 
Chalcedonius i, it ought to be read Carcedon ius 
that is, of Carthage : For, there is not one word 


ſaid of the Chalcedon in ancient authors; 


8 iv. 3. b Eng, An Emerald, : xi, 19. Vulg. 


Eng. A Chalcedony. 


but 
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4. Nophec® is, according to both the Greeks Nophec. 
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but they often ſpeak of the Carcedon, which ; 


a ſort of Carbuncle which had its name from it, 


_ brought from Carthage, which is calle4 
in Greek Carcedon. The copyiſts might eaſily 
miſtake Chalcedonius for Carcedonius. There i; 


alſo a third ſort of Carbuncle which is called ; 


Sapphire. 


under bis feet, as it were a paved work of (ay il 


tiful. To which, as Braunius ingeniouſly ob. 


they were more ruddy in body than rubies, thi i 


veins, which are full of blood. And there isa iſ 


Granet, becauſe it is like the ſeed of a pomegrz. 
nate. | 1 
7. Tre Sapphire has preſerved its name in 
all languages. It is of a blue - colour, according Wi 
to Pliny, and the Scripture agrees with him in 
it, as appears from that paſſage in Exodu h 
Aud they ſaw the God of Iſrael, and there was 


phireſtone, and as it were the body of heaven in 
his clearneſs. Ezekiel) allo compares heaven, 
which he calls, The throne of God, to a d 
phire. And the Sapphire is likewiſe compared 
in Scripture to veins full of blood, diſperſed 
all over a very fair body, which we know ap W 
pear to be of a deep blue, and look very bea · Bl 


ſerves, Jeremiah ® does without doubt allude, Wi 
when deſcribing the Nazarzites, he ſays, Thy WW 
were purer than ſuow, they were whiter than milk, 


poliſhing was of ſapphire. For this is a deſcrip- W 
tion of a fine body which is fair, and full « I 


paſſage in the Canticles n, which is very like this. 
The ſpouſe ſays of her beloved, that his bely 
is as bright ivory overlaid with ſapphires: Thu 
is, the whittneſs of his skin was heightned by 
his veins which were of the colour of Sappharts. i 
Some of theſe ſtones have ſparkles of gold i 


= xxir- 16... "LI n Lam. iv. 7. n y, 14 
termixed 
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termixed with the colour of them; but they 


care not ſo bright as the others, and cannot be 
cut. Job ſeems to ſpeak of them, when he ſays, 
ls ſtones are ſapphires, and its earth gold. The 


1 | Hebrew has it, Its ſtones are ſapphires, its duſt 
TR. 


phire; but the LXX and Yulgate take it for 


the Japſer; and Braunius explains it of the Dia- 


mond. His reaſons are, Firſt, That it is by no 
means probable, that the Diamond, which is 
the moſt beautiful precious ſtone, ſhould have 
no place in the high-prieſt's pectoral; which it 


: it to be the Diamond. The word Fahalon comes 


from a verb which ſignifies 70 break in pieces. 


Now it is well known, that the Diamond eaſi- 


W Nothing therefore is leſs true, than what the 
W ancients believed, namely, that the anvils upon 
= which diamonds were laid and ſtruck with vio- 
W lence, flew into pieces, while the diamonds con- 
tinued whole. And Braunius brings likewiſe 
another proof, to ſhew that the Diamond could 


ſtones which the high-prieſt wore were en- 
graven, they had each of them the name of 
one of the tribes upon it; and there is no ſuch 


thing as engraving any precious ſtones but with 
a Diamond, or Diamond-powder. But this argu- 


«88 ment is not without an anſwer. The ancients 


had a powder called Semir, with which they po- 


xxviii. 6. Vulg. Þ Eng. A Diamond, 
liſhed 


has not, if Jabalon does not ſignify à Diamond. 
And Secondly, That the etymology of it ſnews 


ly breaks all other precious ſtones, though it is 


itſelf eaſily broken to pieces with a hammer. 


not be unknown in the time of Moſes; which is 
8 this: Ir is certain, ſays he, that the precious 
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6. Jahalon p Joſephus will have tobe the Sap- Jahalon. 
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Leſchem. 


a fable. Some think it is Amber, and the La- 


Leſchem to be the Jacynth, which derives its 


Schebo. 


be derived from Akud, which ſignifies ſpeckled. 


luded to the ſtones in the pectoral, the Le/chm 


them of ſeveral colours; the moſt common ones 
are of a gold - colour, very like that of amber. 


dus. Interpreters tranſlate it the Agate. They 
are very common ſtones, in which nature ſeems 
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liſhed and engraved their precious ſtones. We 
ſhall ſpeak of it a little lower. The author 
who mention it, do not ſpeak of it as if it were 
a Diamond. St. John, when he reckons up the 
precious ſtones, wherein he ſeems to allude to 

thoſe of Aaron, ſays nothing of the Diamond, i 


and it may therefore be doubted whether Ja. _ 


halon be that ſtone. And I as little think it 
to be the Fa/per, which can be nothing but the 
Faſpeh of Moſes. 1 5 

7. Leſchem a is the name of a precious ſtone, 
which we no where find but in the deſcription 
of the peCtoral. Interpreters take it for the 
Lynxflone, or the Lyncurius. It is ſaid, that 
the urine of the Lynx forms a precious ſtone 
in the earth; but this has all the appearance of 


tins call'd it Ligurias, becauſe they thoughtit 
grew in Liguria; but Braunius will have the 


name from a flower, of its own colour. $. 
John indeed ſpeaks of the Facynth, and if he a. 


can be nothing but the Facynth. There are of 


8. Schebo is no where mentioned but in Ext 


to divert herſelf with the different things ſhe 
imprints upon them. Their Hebrew name may 


Braunius thinks the Schebo is the Beryl of ot. 
John. The Beryl is green, but there are ſome i 
of them which incline to the gold-colour, and 


1 Eng. A Ligure. 


ale 
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are not ſo bright as the others. They are al- 
ways cut with fix angles, to give them the 
greater life. 125 e 


ſays it is a violet inclining to a wine- colour. 
The Greeks call it Amethyſt, from a pretended 
quality they attribute to it, of guarding again/? 
drunkenneſs. St. John names the Amethyſt, and 
it is moſt probable that it is the Achlama of 
Exodus. 3 LEY 


= Chry/olite, when they ſpeak of the pectoral : But 
in other places they render it the Carbuncle. 
From whence it appears that theſe Interpreters 
were not very ſure of their having the true 
names of theſe ſtones; unleſs it be rather ſaid, 
that the Pentateuch and the reſt of the Bible 

= were not tranſlated by the ſame perſons. This 

is the ſtone which St. 70hn calls the Chryſolite, if he 
had any view to the pectoral of the high - prieſt. Its 
name itſelf ſhews its colour; it inclined to a gold- 
colour, and is what we call a Topaz, which is 
very different from the Topaz of the ancients 
which was green, as has been ſhewn. The 
word Chryſolite may indeed have been a gene- 
ral name applicable to all precious ſtones, which 
inclined to a gold- colour: But that does not 
imply that it was not given to ſuch particular 
ones, as having no other colours mixed with it, 
ſhine like pure gold. There are ſome paſſages 
in Scripture which ſeem to prove, that this 
was the true colour of the Chry/olite. Then 1 
lift up mine eyes, and looked, ſays Daniel ſſ, and 
behold a certain man cloathed in linen, whoſe loins 
were girded with fine gold of Uphaz : his body 


COIN 


Eng. A Beryl. i x.5; 6: | 
8 alſo 


g. Achlama is taken for the Amethyſt. Pliny Achlama. 


10. Tarſchiſch r is tranſlated by the LX the Tarkhiſch 
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alſo was like the Chryſolite t, (the Hebrew has 


colour. 


| 8 


it, like the Tarſchiſch) and bis face as the ap- 
pearance of lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, 
and his arms and bis feet like in colour to poliſhed 
braſs. By all which Daniel means nothing more 
than this, that all the body of him who appear- 
ed to him, was like the pureſt and beſt poliſhed 
gold. And the ſame thing is alſo proved by the 
Canticles », His hands are like balls of gold, and 
are full of Tarſchiſch : That is, the multitude 
of precious ſtones he has upon his fingers, 
make his hand look like one ball of gold: And 
theſe ſtones muſt therefore have been of a gold- 
TRHE word Tar/chi/ch is, according to ſome, 
one of thoſe names which was given to the ſea, 
as has been obſerved; and this gave occaſion for 
the conjecture, that the ſtone we are ſpeaking 
of, was of the colour of the ſea. But I rather 
think it the name of a country. It is certain 
that in Solomon's time there was a country in 
the Eaſt which was called Tarſchiſch, from 
whence that Prince's fleet brought a great deal 
of gold, and other yery precious 5 
And perhaps it was from thence that the Chry- 
ſolites, which were of the colour of gold, which 
abounded in this country, derived their name. 
It is true, that there is alſo a city called Tarji 
in Spain, but it was not built till after the death 
of Moſes, by the Canaanites, who after they 
had been driven out of their own country, pal- 
ſed into Africa, Spain, and other countries. 
11. Schobam , is a term which the LXX 
vary very much in tranſlating. In Genefis they 
tranſlate it Topaz, which is of a wart - colour; 


Eng. like the Beryl. v. 14. Vulg, Eng. An Onyx. 
8 „ 
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in Exodus; they render it ſometimes an Emerald, 
ſometimes a Beryl, and ſometimesa Sardonyx. In Job 
the word is by them rendered an Onyx, and in Eæe- 
kiel, a Sapphire. But the Vulgate always tranſlates 
it Onyx. It is a precious ſtone, which is of a 
whitiſh colour like that of a man's nails, from 
whence it takes its name. Braunius thinks it is 
the Sardonyx; (a word compounded of Sardius 
and Onyx) which according to Pliny, is a pre- 
cious ſtone of afleſh-colour, inclining to white. 
St. John names it, and if his deſign was to ſpeak 
of the high - prieſt's precious ſtones, this is the 
only name which can agree with that of which 
we are now ſpeaking. It may indeed be ob- 
jected againſt this opinion of Braunius, that the 
= Scripture always places Schobam among preci- 
= ous ſtones, as in Job, and Ezekiel; whereas Pli- 
2 teſtifies that the Sardonyx was very little 
= eltcemed. But to this it may be replied, that 
it is well known that precious ſtones are of no va- 
= lucinthemſelves, and that it is only the ſcarcity of 
them, or the different eſteem men have for them, 
that gives them any. Beſides, it appears by the 
teſtimony of many authors, that the Sardonyx 
has always been ranked among precious ſtones. 


12. Jaſpeb x, is in the Septuagint the Onyx, Jaſpets 


and in the Fulgate the Beryl. The Beryl ac- 
cording to Pliny and Solinus, has a great deal of 
relation to the Emerald. There are ſome of 
them that are blue and violet-colour. St. 7obn 
| reckons it to be one of the foundations of the 
heavenly Jeruſalem, but he likewiſe puts the 

Jaſper with it. Braunius is ſurprized, that 
people have not ſeen that the Jaſpeb of the pec- 
toral can be nothing but the Jaſper. It is a 
ſtone of a bright green; or as ſome call it, of 
* Eng. The Jaſper. Rev. xxi. 
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2 pring- colour. Some of them are ſpotted with 
different colours; and from hence it is that one 

ſort of marble is called 7aſper. But the Vulgae 

tranſlates the Jaſpeh by the Beryl, both in Eze- 

kiel, and Exodus; and will have it, that the 74a. 
halon of the pectoral is the Jaſper. 

T o which we ſhall now add a word or two 

concerning the twelve precious ſtones which $t, 

John makes to be the foundations of the hex 

venly Jeruſalem. We have ſeen that what he 

calls Chalcedonius, is a Carbuncle, and that the 

Asgate of the common interpreters is the Ber]; 

and conſequently, that if 8. Fehz intended to 

name the ſtones of the pectoral, the Fahals, 

"inſtead of being the Diamond, muſt be the 75 

paz, which he calls Chry/opaſus. And this being 

ſuppoſed, there is no difficulty in the reſt. But 

that the matter may appear more clearly, I ſhall 
apply the Greek names of S. John to the Helnu 


ones of Moſes. 

JASPEH, 1 CThe Japer, 

S API 1 The Sapphire, 

NOPHEC, I The Carbuncle, 
BAREKETH, I The Emerald, 999 
SCHOHAM, | The Sardonyx, 

ODEM, | 4 The , 

TARSCHISCH, 7 Tan, | The Chryſelite, 
-oSCGHEBO, | The Beryl, 
 PITHAH, | The Topaz, : 
JAHALON, | Chryſopaſus, a green inclin- 
LESCHEM,. The Jacyneh, (ing to ago 

ACHL AMA. The Amethyſt, (colour Wi 


S. John, we ſee, makes no mention of the Dia- 
mond. It is indeed often mentioned in chest 
and 
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and the Vulgate : They take it for the Samir of the 
| Hebrews, of which the Greeks have made pigs 3 


but this word can fignify nothing but a ſtone 
that is extremely hard. They made their hearts, 


ſays Zechariah *, as @ Diamond; but in the He- 
brew it is as Samir. Of this ſtone a powder 
was made, which according to Dioſcorides, He- 
ſ3cbius, and other authors, the lapidaries made 
uſe of to poliſh their precious ſtones with : And 
this is what gave occaſion to people to take the 
Samir for the Diamond. | 


Of Pearls. 


THE ancient verſions of the Old Teſtament 
make no mention of Pearls; and the Fulgate 
mentions them but once, and then improperly *. 
But they are ſpoken of in the New Teſtament, 
and it is ſurprizing, either that the Prophets 


ſhould not have known them, or that they 


ſhould not have ſpoken of them. And there- 
fore Bochart pretends, that neither of theſe 
things is true; and blames the interpreters for 


not having tranſlated thole Hebrew names by 


Pearls, which agree with no other precious 
ſtones but them. Some of the paſſages which 
prove his remark, are theſe : The country of 
Havila is deſcribed in Genefis b by the quantity 
of Bedolach it abounds with. This interpreters 
have tranſlated Bdellium, which ſignifies a cer- 
tain black tree, which yields an odoriferous gum; 
and others have taken it for Cbryſtal; but there 


is no room to doubt but that Bedolach ſignifies 
Pearls, ſince the country of Avila, or Havilab, 


* vil. 12. Vulg. The Engliſh runs, As an Adamant-ſtone. , 
2 Proy, xxv. 12. Eng. An ornament, "bs, I... 
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is the place which moſt abounds with them of 
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any place in the world. For the red-ſea, by 
which I underſtand not The Arabian Gulph only, 
but alſo the Perſian ſea, is fo fruitful in Pearls, 
that they were called by the ancients, The pre- 


- cious ſtones of the red-ſea. Again, in Numbers e, 


the manna is compared to Bedolach, becauſe of 
its roundneſs and whiteneſs. And are not theſe 
the two things that are moſt remarkable in a Pearl? 
IN the book of Efther, the Hebrew text a- 
mong the other precious ſtones with which Abha- 
ſuerus's hall was paved, ſpeaks of the Dar, which 
the Chaldee Paraphraſe calls Dura, and the Yul- 
gate takes it for a precious ſort of marble ; but it 
ought to be tranflated Pearls. For beſides that 
the etymology of this word, which fignifies round, 
has a great deal of relation to it: The word 


Dar in Arabick ſignifies a pearl. 


Tus in the books of Fob © and Proverbse, 


the Peninim are put among precious things, and 
they can only be underſtood of Pearls. For Firf, 
This word is always found in the plural number, 
and it is well known that bracelets and neck- 
laces cannot be made without more Pearls than 
one. And Secondly, Pearls are fiſhed up, and 
drawn out of the ſea. ' When therefore Fob * 
ſays, Extractio ſapientiæ pre Peninim, it is much 
more natural to tranſlate it, It is a greater trea- 
ſure to get wiſdom, ' than to fiſh up pearls out of 
the bottom of the ſea ; it is, I ſay, much more 
natural to tranſlate it ſo, than to render it as the 
Vulgate does, Wiſdam is drawn from ſecret things. 
| AID OATS WF (5s. TOR kn PLSTAT ah 17 0 


© xi. 7. ©* xxviii. 18. Eng. Rubies. 
vüi. 11. In the Engliſh, Rubies. 
* xxviii. 18. The Engliſh runs, The price of wiſdom is above 
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The fame may be ſaid of that paſſage of Jero - 


a miab s, Whiter than ſnow, redder than ivory: 


Or, as ſome verſions have it, more ſparkling than 


; | carbuncles. Peninim here can ſignify nothing 


but Pearls; for the Prophet is here exaggerat- 
ing the whiteneſs of the Nazarites, which he 


1 compares to every thing. that is white in nature, 
as ſnow and milk; and Pearls ought not there- 


fore to be forgotten. What has deceived the 


W interpreters is, that the word Adam is joined by 


the Prophet to Peninim, and that word fignifies 
red; but they did not conſider, that this word 
does alſo ſignify to be very white. Of this we need 
no other example than that which is ſaid in Le- 
viticus® of the leper, who is called white, and 
Adamadmeth that is exceeding white; for that is 


the colour of a leper. And when the ſpouſe in 
the Canticles is ſaid to be white and red, this expreſ- 
ſion ſignifies no more than that he was perfectly 


white, or fair. In Arabic, which is a dialect 
of the Hebrew, Adam ſignifies to be white. 
Bur to return to the paſſage in Eſher, the 
word Dar, which the Yulgate takes for Marble, 
is in the Greek verſion rendered Pinicon, which 
comes from Peninim, and is always underſtood 
by the Greeks of Pearls. And it is not ſo very 
extraordinary a thing for Abaſuerus's hall to 
have been paved with Pearls, ſince Pliny ſays 


plainly, that Pompey had a cabinet all of Pearl; 


and Seneca complains, that they walked upon 


Pearls. 


AND that nothing may be omitted upon this 
ſubject, there yet remains another precious ſtone 


to be conſidered, which is that which Ezekiel 


5 Lam. iv. 7, Vulg, Eng. More ruddy in body than rubies, 


9 4 ſay 
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ſays the Brians brought, and which he calls C Hod. 
chod i; and it it alſo mentioned in J/aiab k. 
But the word is tranſlated very differently. Some 


take it for the Ruby, others for the Jaſper, and 


others for the Sapphire. | 
THE Eaſtern ladies formerly wore ſeveral 
ſorts of precious ſtones about their heads, which 


are called in Hebrew, Neſamim. This the La- 


tins tranſlate, Inaures, which properly ſignifies 
ear-rings ; but the Hebrew ſignifies in general 
any ornament, that was hung upon any part of 


the head, whether the ears, noſe, or forehead, 


They wore ſome of theſe ornaments hangin 


down their faces; of which Ezekiel ſpeaks |, 
when he ſays, Iwill put a jewel on thy forehead, 
and ear-rings in thy ears. S. Auſtin ſays, it was 
cuſtomary among the Moors, to hang rings like 
our ear-rings, at their noſes ; which is alſo prac- 


tiſed by the Arabians. 
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CHAP v. 


Of the Heavens, Earth, Metals, Spices, Food, 
Grain, Bread, Meats, Habit, Houſes, and 
Furniture. TE ad a. 


HIS chapter contains remarks upon many 
things mentioned in Scripture, which will 

be uſeful in clearing up many difficult paſſages 
in it. The chief deſign of the Scripture is to 
inſtruct mankind, not in vain and uſeleſs know- 


i Xxvi1. 16, Evg. Agate, k liv, 12. Eng. Agate, I xvi. 12. 
ledge, 


| 
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| N ledge, but in the knowledge of ſalvation. This 


is che only ſcience we are to ſearch for in it. 
WE When it ſpeaks of other things, it accommo- 


language, and to the ideas of the people; and 
does not concern itſelf to explain things with 


and the moon wo great lights ®, though the 
moon be much leſs than many of the ſtars; be- 
cauſe her nearneſs to us makes her appear big- 
ger than they ®. And the authors of the ſacred 
books have followed that opinion concerning 
W the ſtars, which was the opinion of the people 
in the firſt ages; which made S. Jerome o lay, 


they really are, but as they were thought to be, at 
the time when theſe books were written, 
= 1r's certain the heavens are fluids ; were they 
WE not ſo, we could neither conceive, nor acco unt 
for, the motions of the planets ; nor how the co- 
mets could come nearer to, or remove farther 
from, us. And yet Fob P ſays, Thou haſt perbaps 
with him formed the heavens, which are as ſolid 
= 45 molten braſs; or as the Hebrew has it, Haſt 
thou with him ſpread out the beavens, which are 
Voyned to the clouds, and which are as a molten looking- 
W £/2/s ? Which expreſſion is founded upon the 
manner in which the heavens appear to us, when 
the ſky is clear. For it looks like a vaulted roof, 
in which the ſtars are fixed; and it exactly re- 
ſembles that poliſhed metal of which the look- 
ing⸗ glaſſes of the ancients were made. And it is 
in conformity to this opinion, that the LXX tran- 


received in Calmet's Diſſertations, Vol. 1 . Diff. 32. 
Com, in Ferem. c. xXxvii F xxxvii, 18. Fulg. 


dates itſelf to ſenſible appearances; to common 


A a philoſophical exactneſs. Thus it calls the ſun 


; | The holy Scripture ſpeaks of many things, not as 


ſlate 
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in Pal. cxxxvi. 7. n See the {fem the ancient Hebrews 
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are waters above the heavens and the firmament. 


The Scripture does not concern itſelf to explain 
ho the rain is formed; it does not ſo much in- 


compared to à giant ſ, who rakes wide eps; and 


it as the foundation of the reſt of his works! 
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ſlate the Hebrew word which ſignifies the expanſ; 
of the heavens, or rather the heavens, which in 
their extent encompaſs the univerſe, by that of 
Stereoma, in Latin Firmamentum : As if this 
vault of heaven, which reaſon demonſtrates to 
be fluid, were as ſolid as a metal. Whence it 
is that we alſo call the heavens, The Firmamen. 
TH us we often find in Scripture, that the 


God, ſays David, ſtretcheth out the heavens like « Wi 
curtain, and layeth the beams of his chambers in 
the waters J. Which ſignifies no more than tha 
the rain falls down on the earth from heaven. 


2 1 we £25 R Fe RES. = 2 
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tend to teach us curious things, as to feed our 
hearts with the love of God. It is given toall W 
mankind; to perſons of an heavy underſtanding 
as well as to the polite; and therefore it accom W 
modates itſelf to the moſt popular ideas. For 
inſtance, It ſpeaks of God as of a common work: 
man, who firft makes the earth, and then lay: Wi 


It does not enter into the queſtions of the ſyſtems I 
whether the earth moves, or is at reſt; whether 
the ſun moves round the earth, or is fixed. |t 
ſpeaks of this planet according to its appearance 
to ſenſe, and as it ſeems to move. In one place it l 


A o r ws A oo . . - «aA ou ous CQO} 


in another ſays, it is faid to have food ſtillt to giv 
Joſbua time to purſue his victory. In like mannes, 
the men who are moſt perſuaded that it is the earth 
which moves, and that the ſun does not move 
round it, do yet ſpeak in the common language t 


9 Pſal. eiv. 2, 2. 1 Job xxxviii. * 
Pfl. ix. 4. , * Joſh. x. 12. 4 C6. 


2 . 


And 


KIEL 


E: | Chap. V. the Holy Scriptures. 
B And for this reaſon, the Yulgate gives the pla- 


gnets no other names but thoſe the Heathens gave 


p them: If it had given them others, it would 


not have been intelligible. But the Scripture 
W ſometimes raiſes its ſtile, and adorns it with figures. 


lt ſpeaks of treaſures, where God keeps the 
= winds ſhut up *, and lets them out, at his plea- 


ſure. It gives life to inanimate things; know- 


a | ledge, and a fort of reaſon to animals v. Ir ſays 
that the blood is the ſame thing as the ſoul, or 
the life, of animals. N | 


I SHALL not here enter into the queſtions, 


W whether the ſerpent did not creep upon his belly 
before God curfed him, after he had occaſioned 
the fall of man; or whether the rainbow did not 
appear in the world, before the deluge; or whether 
the ſecret Jacob made uſe of, to make the ſheep 


bring forth lambs of ſeyeral colours, was natural 


or miraculous. Becauſe, the ſerpent might always 


have crept, and God might have made his way 


f of going, the ſymbol of his curſe; Moſes may 
have faid, that the rainbow was riot fixed in 


the {ky till after the deluge, becauſe it then be- 
gan to be the fgu of the covenant, which God 
made with men; and Jacob's rods might have 
acted upon the lambs, which were as it were a 


part of the mothers which bore them, by the 


impreffion they might make on the imaginations 


of the ewes. 


Of Metals. 


Gold has different names in Scripture, and God 
theſe names ſhew either the goodneſs, the puri- 
ty, or the colour of this metal, or the places 


* Pal. cxxxv, 7. Pfll, cxir. 3. Y Pha cxlviii. 10. 
e JFF Te from 


* 
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from whence-it is brought. Theſe names are, 

r. Toh x, which ſignifies good. 2. Thaor, which 
is applied to refined gold. 3. Sagur y, which 
ſignifies a thing that is hid, on account of is 
value. The LXX tranſlate it pure gold. 4. My- 
_ phaz *, which ſignifies either rhe glittering of 

| gold, or a place called Uphes, from whence the 
1 Hebrews had it. The LXX tranſlate it tried 
gold.. 5. Meſukak *, which is the gold with 
which walls are gilt; the Greek Interpreters tran- 
ſlate it gold of Mophaz, and the Latin, gold r, 

Ophaz. 6. Schacut b, which ſignifies beaten gold 

according to the LXX, or goldwire, or thread, 
And, 7. Parvain © is thought to have been 
country from whence gold was brought, which 
might have been the ian of Taprobanes, which 
We call Sumatra: It abounds with gold, and 
may have been the Ophir of Solomon. 
Copper. OF Copper there are ſeveral forts. The O. 
peau, or Tinſel, in Latin called aurichalchum, ia 
ſort of braſs, or yellow copper, which is eaſily 
extended, and of which plates and leaves are 
made, which look like gold. Some make 1 
diſtinction between the two words, aurichalchun 
and orichalchum ; they take the latter to figniiy 
copper, or braſs, which is taken out of the moun- 
tains; (Oros in Greek ſignifying a mountain: 
and by aurichalchum they underitand a mixture 
of braſs and gold. But nevertheleſs there may 
be no other difference between them, bur that of 

the pronunciation of the o and the av. 
I the Revelations d the Greek word Chalco- 

libanus, is in the Yulgate tranſlated aurichalchun. 


* Gen. ii. 12. Job xxviii. 17. * Jer. x. 9. 
Perhaps gold of Ophir is meant, Job xxii. 24. 

_ ® 2 Chron, ix. 15. © 2 Chron, iii. 6. 

i. 15, and ii. 18, Eng. Fine braſs. : Ha 


* 


Wr. fo d © 


I: 
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l is very probable it was a very fine fort of 


= 52/5 which was taken out of the copper- 
mines in mount Libanus. But others are of 


opinion, that the word Libanus ſhews the 


It 


W colour of the metal, (Laban in Hebrew ſig- 


nifying white) and that Chalcolibanus was there- 
fore a mixture of copper and ſilver, which make 


W a white metal ©; but the application of it by 
= S. John, implies it muſt have been a red metal, 
ae ter colour: 8 

= El#rum. Formerly the Greets made a metal Electrum 


by putting one fifth part of ſilver to four fifths 


; of gold, which they call Ele&rum. And the 


ſame” name is allo given to amber and chryſtal. 


ſlated into Greek by Electrum; but we can un- 


derſtand no more by this paſſage, than a metal 
= which ſhines when it is in the fire, as the Prophet 
= {peaks ;. which could not be amber, becauſe it 
= melts; nor chryſtal, becauſe the fire takes away 
its clearneſs. But Bochart is of opinion, that 
= the word Haſma cannot be underſtood of the 
metal called Electrum, but rather that it ought to 
be tranſlated aurichalchum. And his etymology of 

it favours his conjecture. He makes it to come 
from Melal, which in the Chaldee language ſig- 


nifies gold. and Nachas, which in Hebrew ſig- 


niſies braſs Of which Nechaſmelal one may 


eaſily make Haſmal. Beſides, he quotes ancient 


authors which aſſure us, that the Babylonians 


had a very ſhining and pure ſort of copper, 


* Our author in his laſt treatiſe De Tabern. &c. receives this 
opinion as the beſt, though he ſeems here to ſay the contrary, V. 
De Tabernaculo, J. 2. c. 1. Se, 3. To which we may add, that 


he underſtands the two veſſels mentioned, Ezek, viii. 7. (and ſaid 


in Engliſh ro have been of fine copper) to have been made o 
Corinthian braſs. ibid, f 2.57 * 4 


4 . which 
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In Ezekiel t, the Hebrew word Haſmal, is tran- 
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which was never ſubject to ruſt, and could hard. 


Antimony 


a blackiſh colour. Women formerly made u: 


ly be diſtinguiſhed from gold; and might there: MF 


ſhining ſtone, which is found in ſilver mines, 


was made uſe of to blacken the eyes; and the 


ore very well be called Aurichalchum. 
In the Yulgate mention is made of Anting: 
ay 8 The LXX call it 54ups, and the Hebrew; 

uch, which fignifies paint. It is a whitiſh Wl 


and of which women made their paint, not to 2 
make their faces whiter, but to make their eye 
blacker. In the old Gloſſaries, Stibium ſigniſis 


of vermilion to redden their cheeks and lips; of vr 
dead, to make their faces and necks look white; 
and of antimony, to make their eyes black;; which 
S. Jerome calls orbes ſtibio fuliginatos b. One BW 
Job's daughters is called Cornuſtibhium, in i 
Hebrew, Kerenbapuch i. Now the Hebrew wotl 
Puch, as I have faid, ſignifies Antimony, which 


AO OE Ra Po A a wh wm wo > + IG 


word Keren ſignifies eyes, or rays, whence BW 


Nitre. 


Painted her face. See the Margin of the Engliſh Bible. 


comes the verb Karan, To caft dazling rays i 
borns. Perhaps Job's daughter was remarkable Wl 
for black eyes. —_ 
Jeremiah ſpeaks of Nitre, as of a ug = Þ 
per to waſh and take out ſpots with. Thoug), WW 
lays he, thou waſh thee with nitre k. The learnei i 
alk whether this nitre was not /alt-petre 3 butit 
is by no means probable. The uſe of ſalt. pen 
is a new diſcovery for the uſe of guns, which 
the ancients knew nothing of; and we mu 
therefore underſtand ſome other ſort of ſalt by 
this nitre. ho re | 


s 2 Kings ix. 30. Depinxit oculos ſtibio. Vulg. Engl | 


® Letter to Furia. i Job xlii, 14. 
* fl. £2; | boy 
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of Habits. 


== 1Havs already in the former part of this 
WS work, ſpoken of the habits of the prieſts, and 
WS alſo of private perſons, ſo far as the law com- 
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W manded them to be made after ſuch or ſuch a 


manner: And therefore my only buſineſs in this 
place is to deſcribe the different ſorts of ſtuff 
of which they were made. Some were made 
of {quare pieces, or net-work, or round pieces 
like eyes, or collets of rings. It is of one of 
theſe ſtuffs that we are to underſtand what is 
aid of Solomon's wife l, The king's daughter is all 
2 /orions within, amidſt the gold-fringes, and other 
ernamenis with which fhe is ſurrounded. Where 
phat is in the Latin, In fimbriis aureis, may be 
otherwiſe underſtood in the Hebrew. The word 
vhich we tranſlate. Fringes, ſignifies an habit of 
gcollets; that is, made of a ſtuff cur into little 


deal of gold in theſe habits, and it was difficult 
to picrce through them. Saul had one on, when 


is the reaſon why he could not kill himſelf; for 


pieces in the form of collets. There was * — 


he loſt his battel with the Philiſtines, and this 


h inſtead of Danger preſſes hard upon me, Tenent 
if 7 anguſtie, as it is in the /7 ulgate ; the Hebrew 
oY as it, This robe of gold-ſtuff hinders me, and 
ch life is whole in me m; which made him de- 
ot WY fire the Amalekite to kill him. 


THERE were other ſtuffs called Choſcheb n; 
which word ſhews that a great deal of art and 


1 pfal. Alv. 1 7 ; m 2 Sam. 1 9. See the margin in 
our Engliſh ag : * 


Exod. xxxviii, 23. Engliſh, A cunning workman, 


were 


© application was neceſſary ro make them. They 


* „ 24575 rr r e 
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* 
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to, 


were ranked among thoſe things which they 


deal of application. 


the habits of thoſe Gauls, of whom Virgil f ſays 


= 
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were woven with ſeveral threads of different 
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colours, and adorned with variety of figure, Wi G 
'Theſe are what the Yulgate calls Polymites e 
that is, ſhaded with colours. The Yulgate all | 
calls them, Feather work p; a name which io. WW 
niſies a work of ſeveral colours agreeably . ” 
yerlified,' LE IL. |. . 
Tux ſame name is likewiſe given to another WW | 
ſort of work called Rochem a, from whence come WW | 


Rekamet ; and it is from this word, thar the 
Italians have their Recamare, which ſignifies 
embroider. Nevertheleſs, Choſcheband Rochem dil. 
fer in this, that CHoſcheb ſignifies rather an en. 
broidered piece of work, and Rochem a wrought Wl 
one. Some will have it that the Phrygian 
were the inventors of 'embroidery, which ws 
therefore called by the ancients, Phrygian- uur. 
But wrought works are much more difficult to 
make than embroidered ones; and therefore they 


r 


iam 6 a > r e __ 


called Coſcheb; that is, which required a great 


K A 


THe habits which the 1 Paſim, 
ſuch as Joſeph's was r, (which the Fulgate calls 
Polymite) were made of ſeveral pieces of diffe- 
rent colours, artfully intermixed. Such were 
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Hirgatis lucent ſagulis, that their caſſocks were 
ſtriped. Tibullus * alſo ſpeaks of the ſame drels: 
Which may ſerve to explain thar paſſage in the 
Song of Songs, where Solomon ſpeaking of tht 

beauty of the ſpouſe, ſays, The hairs of your heat 
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Gen. xxxvii. 3, P Exod, xxvi. 1. Engliſh, Cunniq 
work. 1 Exod. xxxix. 29. Engliſh, Needle- work. 

Gen. xxxvii. 3, i ZEneid.l. 8. l. 660, 

© Lib, 2. Eleg. 2. * rs 
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55 is as the king's purple, mixed with canals or firipes” v: 


That is, © that the treſſes of her hair were as a- 


recable to look at, as the ſtripes of the royal 


purple. The Hebrew word Rebeth ſignifies Gal- 
Karies, Canals, or Roads. The new French In- 
WE terpreter tranſlates this paſſage thas: The hairs 
„W your head are as the king's purple faſtened to- 
= gether, and twice dyed in the dyer's pipes. But 
Wy rhe ſenſe he gives the place is not ſo natural. 
== W hat the Valgate calls Byffus retorta , may 
= fignify in the Hebrew, A fix-threaded ruff. 
= Bur I ſhall not ſpend time here in any 


thing but what is really difficult. And there- 


bre I ſhall not, for inſtance, ſay any thing of 
te habits of the firſt men, which were in the 
= firſt place, leaves of trees, and then skins of 


beaſts. It appears by the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


They wandered about in ſheep-skins and goat-skins x. 


a ſheep-skin. e 

Wool and Flax were the moſt common mat- 
ter of the ſtuffs the Fews wore, and there was 
great plenty of them in their country. Hemp 
and Flax are very different from one another; 
the latter is called in Hebrew Scheſch 1, or Bad?, 
which the Greeks tranſlate By//us ; and the Yul- 
gate preſerves this word *, though ir ſometimes 


are ſeveral ſorts of it. Cotton is called, Linum 


vii. 5. Vulg, Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, and the 
dar 1 thine * like purple; the king is held in the gal- 


Exod. xxvi. 1. Vulg. Fine twined linen, Eng. 1 
* Ti. 37. V Exod. xxv. 4. ky Exod. XXVili, 42. 
© Exod. xxvi. 1. Vlg. Linen, Eng. n Bxod. ix. 41. 


VoL. II. ; - fruit, 


that the latter were the habits of the Prophets. 


The word Melote, according to Suidas, ſignifies 


*ilinum, becauſe it is a tree which bears it in its 
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calls it Linum d. Some will have it, that there 
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fruit, in which it is contained. It 18 debated 
whether the Scheſch, or Bad of the Hebrews, 
and the Byſus of the Greeks and Vulgate be our 
flax ; but as to my ſelf, I am of opinion that it 
is the ſame thing, and my reaſon for it is this: 
The Hebrews call the flax which we make uſe 
of for cords and. ſtrings, Piſchthim ©; which 
ward includes the Scheſh, and the Bad; and it 
is certain that cotton was never made uſe of to 
make ropes and cords. They were doubtleſs made 
of hemp; but nevertheleſs, no one will contend, 
that the linen habits of the prieſts were not 
made of more valuable materials than hemp. 
_ Goats-hair, as Varro tells us, was alſo in com- 
mon ule for. cloaths. It was cuſtomary in Cil.- 
cia, to ſheer theſe animals as ſheep are ſheered 
in other places: And ſome think for this reaſon, 
chat the hair-cloth, or ſackcloth, with which 
the Jews covered themſelves in the time of 
mourning, were made of goats-hair z not the fi- 
neſt, but the coarſeſt, ſuch as that which they 
uſed to pack up merchandizes in. The whitelt 
goats-hair was the moſt valuable, and therefore 
the ſackcloth was made of black, which is the 
reaſon why the Scripture ſays of che sky, when 
very cloudy, that it 1s covered with ſackcloth and 
blackneſs . $343, e 
Silks could not be in uſe in the time of Moſes, 
ſince they were not known at - Rome till the 
reign of Auguſius. I know the word Meſchi in 
Ezekiel® is tranſlated. Silk; but the Prophet 
ſpeaks only of a fine and dear habit. And it is 
the dame thing, as to the Scherichoth, which 
we find in Haiah t, and which is taken for a very 


„ Levit, xi, 48. n © xvi. 10. 
* V. 7. N 


5 | valuable 


Chap. V. be Holy Scriptures. 


valuable flk. Braunius ſhews by the etymology 
1 To =, that it may be underſtood either 
of a linen or a woolen ſtuff which 1s. carefully. 
painted. 5 


ferent colours. It was called Thechelet s, when 
it was of a pale blue, that is, of a violet- colour. 
And there was a purple of this colour, which 
inclined to violet, but the common purple was 
of a deep red, and is called in Hebrew, Arga- 
man b. That which was of a crimſon colour was 
called in Hebrew, Tholaat- ſchani i, in Latin Coc- 
cineus; and the red of this ſort of purple was 
brighter than that of the other. This colour 


in the fruit of a tree, as we have before ſeen, 
and from hence it has the name of FVermilion. 


This Crimſon of the ancients is evidently our 
Scarlet; which is according to the moſt com- 
mon opinion, made of worms or flies, which 


in Hebrew, Schani; and as this word is very 
| like Scbeni, which ſignifies Two, or double, the 
Greek and Yulgate have been thereby led to 
tranſlate in the Proverbs, by double cloaths, what 
in the Hebrew ſignifies only à purple robe k. And 
what the Yulgate calls Purple twice dyed, is per- 
| haps only he Purple Schani; that is, the Purple 
which comes from a tree ſo called, which bears 


which Scarlet is made Laſtly, Purple-ftuffs 
were extremely dear and valuable among the 


5 Exod. xxvi. i. ® Exod, xXV. 4. I 
4 Exod, XX. 4. * Prov. xxxi. 21. Eng. Scarlet. 
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Pool had different names according to its dif- 


was made of the blood of a worm which is found 


This worm is called by the Arabians, Kermes, 
and from hence the French have their Cramaiſi. 


are called Cocbineal. Theſe worms are called 


the berries in which thoſe worms are found of 


T 2 Jes; 
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Jews; and therefore Solomon ſpeaking of a vir- 
tuous woman, ſays, . She dreſſes ber ſelf in nothing 
— o 

THe Scripture ſpeaks of different ſorts of 
habits, which are theſe; one ſort which it calls 
Perizomata, were habits which covered the 
whole body behind =, and before; of which 
ſort were thoſe that Adam and Eve made after 
their fall. Others are called Semicinctia n, Which 
covered only half of the body, from the waſte 8 


downwards. And what is called Penula, was a 


Cloak which travellers uſed when it rained. 8. 
Paul left his with Carpus at Troas os. There is 
no neceſſity of obſerving here that the Few: 
had mourning-cloaths, and rejoicing-cloaths, and 


 awedding-cloathsz there is no difficulty in diſco- Wl 


vering it F. 


t Of Meats. 5 my 
Of Bread, the manner of beating ont corn, of mas 
Ling meal, and of making dough, and baking it. 


Manna was for ſome time the only food of 
the people of God. Ir taſted like honey, and 
looked like Baellium, as the Scripture expreſſes 
it. And we have already ſeen that this Bdellium 
is to be underſtood of Pearls. Moſes alſo ſays, 
that it was like the ſeed of Gad, which all in- 
terpreters explain of Coriander-ſeed 1. And of 
this we have alſo ſpoken before. 1 
Salmaſius pretends that the Hebrews, before 
the miracle of the Manna, gave this name to 


! Thid. v. 22. Vlg. Eng. Silk and Purple. 


= Gen. iii. 7. Vulg. Eng. Aprons. n Acts xix. 12, 
Vulg. Eng. Aprons. _ 2 Tim. iv. 13. P See Cal- 
met's Diſſertations, c. Vol, 1, Difert. 20, 9 

7 Exod, xvi. 31. | 
bs that 
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that plentiful de which falls in great abundance 
upon trees and herbs, and congeals upon them; 


ſo that when the Manna was ſent them, as it 


was like this dew, or hoar-froft, they ſaid one 
to another, Manbu, which ſignifies, It is Man- 
2a. Bur this differs much from the common 
etymology of this word; for the general opini- 
on is, that Manbu ſignifies IM hat is this; where- 
as it ſignifies according to Salmaſius, It is man- 
na; that is, dew. And this opinion ef Salma- 
ſius, which ſeems to confound Moſes's manus 
with dew, does likewiſe appear to deſtroy the 
miracle which the Scripture relates. But if 
we examine into all the circumſtances of it, 
we ſhall find that though the Manna was like 


= its falling, yet that it could not but be ſuper- 
| natural and miraculous, on other accounts. 


Firſt, It fell in ſo great quantities, that it was 
ſufficient to feed an infinite number of people. 


Secondly, The day before the ſabbath there fell 
twice as much as on any other day; and on 
the ſabbath-day there fell none. Thirdly, It fell 


in winter as well as in ſummer. Fourthly, It 


| melted before the ſun like common dew, but 


yet hardened ſo much before the fire, that the 


Jews were forced to pound it in a mortar. And 
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Fifthly, The . Iſraelites found in Manna all the 


pleaſures which they could have found in any 
meat, as ſays the author of the book of Yi 
dom; Inſtead whereof, ſays he, ſpeaking to God, 
thou feddeſt thine own. people with angels food, 


and didfs ſend them from heaven bread prepared 


without their labour, able to content every man's 
delight, and agreeing to every taſte. For thy ſuſ- 


and 


tenance declared thy 8 unto thy children, 
| rr 3 a N 
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and ſerving to the appetite of the eater, temperet 


itſelf to every man's liking r. 


I SHALL not enlarge upon the nice diſhes 
and high-feeding of the Hebrews. Their uſual 
manner of eating was very plain, and very far 
from the luxury and delicacy of our modern 
tables. They uſed a fort of vinegar which they 
called Embamma, as their uſual ſauce: And it 
was formerly a common drink among the No. 
man Soldiers. Which is the reaſon why thoſ: 


which watched JESUS CurisT when he 


was upon the croſs on mount Calvary, offered 
him vinegar mixed with gallſ. It was cuſtom- 
ary to temper the ſharpneſs of the vinegar, by 
mixing ſome other liquor with it 
THE word Butyrum does not fignify our 
butter. We ſee in Pliny, that butter was uſed 
only by barbarous nations. It was not uſed in 
Italy, much leſs in Judæa, which was a hotter 


country. And indeed butter is common only 


in cold countries; and we muſt not therefore 
underſtand Batyrum of our butter. In the 
Greek language it ſignifies Cheeſe. The Hebrew 


name, which the Latin Interpreter renders by 


Butyrum, is Chemeba; and a learned Benediftine* 
pretends, that wherever this word is found in 
Scripture, it ſignifies ſomething potable, or li- 
quid; arid does therefore rather ſignify cream, 
than cheeſe or butter. Zophar, one of Job's 
friends ſays, The wicked ſhall not ſee the rivers, 
the floods, the brooks of honey and butter u. And 


Job deſcribing his former 1 ſays, [aſh> 


ed my ſteps with butter *. In theſe paſſages, 


* xvi. 20. 21. f See Calmet”s Diſſertations, ec. Vu. 


1. Diſſer. 19. which treats at large of the meats of the Hebrews. 


Luke xxiii, 36, u Jobxx, 17. * XXix. 6. 


which 
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which have the ſame word, Chemeha, we muſt 
underſtand ſomething liquid and running; which 
could not be butter; at leaſt, unleſs it were o- 
ver the fire, and then one could not waſh with 
it. In the Proverbs it is ſaid, That he that 
preſſeth the adder too much, inſtead of milk, will 
draw from it, a thicker liquor which is called 
Cbemeba y; which is moſt naturally underſtood 
of cream, and not of butter. 7 
IN ſpeaking of food, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould ſay ſomething of the manner in which 
the Hebrews beat out corn, and made their dough, 
and of the different ſorts of their bread. 
Tk ancients had ſeveral ways of beating 
out their corn in the barn. They made uſe of 
ſledges, which they drew over the ears of corn, 
to ſeparate the grain from the ſtraw; and theſe 
were a ſort of very heavy tables in which were 
driven nails of iron. Oxen drew theſe ſledges; 
and it is the muzzling of their mouths for fear 
they ſhould eat the corn hy trod out, which 
the Scripture forbids *. But others made uſe 
= of rods, or flails, to beat the corn our. 
And to theſe different ways the prophet Micab 
alludes, when he fays, Ariſe and threſb, O daugh- 
ters of Zion, for I will make thine horn iron, 
and 1 will make thy hoofs braſs, and thou ſhalt 
beat in pieces many people®. , The ſtraw and chaff 
ſerved for food and forage for horſes. : 
THe ſmaller grain was beaten out only with 
rods, or flails. 1/aiab alludes to theſe different 
ways of beating it out, when he ſays, For the 
fitches are not threſhed with. a threſhing-inſlru- 
ment, neither is a .cart-wheel turned about the 
cummin; but the firches are beaten out with a 


I XXX. 33. Pulg:  * Deut. xxv. 4. 2 iv. 13. 


14 ſtaff, 
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pledge, for he taketh a man's life to pledge; that : | 
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ſtaff, and the cunimin with a rod. Bread. con 


is bruiſed; becauſe he will not ever be threſhing it, 
nor break it with the wheel of his cart, nor bruiſe 
it with his horſemen b. $ Tr: 

IN the firſt ages the Fews made uſe of a mortar 
to pound their grain, after they had roaſted it: 
And afterwards they invented milſtones, ſuch 
as are in our common mills ; and there were 
two ſorts of them, a greater ſort and a leſſer, 
They made uſe of horſes, or aſſes, to turn the 


greater fort, which were therefore called mole 


aſinariæ. But the little ones were turned by 
men, and ſlaves were often condemned to this 
ſort of work, by way of puniſhment. - And 
hand-mills alſo were in uſe among the Jeu. 
They were made of two ſtones, put upon one 
another. And the poor made uſe of them, as 


appears from that paſſage in Deuteronomy e, No 


man ſhall take the nether, or upper milſtone to 


is to ſay, becauſe he wants it to make his bread, 
and conſequently to ſupport life. _ 

As to the manner of making bread, no one 
can be ignorant of it. The Jews had a ſort of 


| bread which they called unleavened bread; that 


is, bread made without leaven. The effects of 
leaven are very well known. It ſwells the paſte, 


and makes it ſharper z and from thence the Scrip» 


ture takes ſeveral compariſons. But it requires 


ſome time before it has this effect, which is the 


reaſon why God commanded: Moſes, that the 
Hfraelites, the moment they came out of Egypt, 


ſhould uſe no leavened, but unleavened bread, 


that nothing might detain them. Sometimes 
they baked their dough upon. coals, or hot 


» xxylil, 27, 28. e 


aſhes; 


ed — _ — 
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Vs ſhes; and this bread is that which is called 


ok 


beinericius panis ©. 


_ Of Spices. 


+ 


_ Wnar we call perfume, the Latins call 
auentum; whence the French have their on- 
ent, [and the Engliſh their unguent, or oint- 
ent.] But we are not always to underſtand by 
his word a medicine, or ſuch a viſcous compo- 
tion as the ſurgeons make uſe of to heal wounds: 
t alſo ſignifies a mixture of different perfumes 
Ende with balm, or oil, which the ancients 
ed, either out of ſenſuality, or magnificence. 

Tux Scripture ſpeaks of two ſorts of per- 
games. The one is the ſinelling- oy with which 
he tabernacle, ſacred veſſels, and high-prieſt, 
ere to be anointed; and the other was a ſort 
f little cakes, which were burnt upon the altar 
f incenſe. I ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly of both. 
= Ins fr/ fort of perfume was, according to 
the book of Exodus, made of the following 
ſpices. Take thou unto thee, ſays God to Moſes, 
Dices, of the firſt and choice Myrrh, the weight of 
ve hundred ſhekels*. Myrrh in Hebrew is called 
Mor. The text may be rendered in this man- 
ner, Take of the principal true myrrh, that is, 
the moſt precious ſpice, the weight of five hun- 

dred ſhekels. Myrrh is a roſin which diſtills from 
a tree of the ſame name, which grows in Ara- 
bia. This roſin is green and bitter, and pre- 
ſerves things from corruption. - Take, as the 
Scripture goes on, of :/weer Cinnamon half as 
much ; that is, the weight of two bundred and 
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© Gen. xviii. 6. Vulg. Cakes upon the hearth. Eng. 


© Exod. xxx. 22. Vlg. 


Ffiy 


Libanus. And of Caſſia five hundred ſbehl. i 


olives called a Hin; and of them was made th 


There ſhall be a lite weight. This perfume was 
be ufed by burning it upon the altar, which ta 


* 


po 


fifty ſhekels. According to the Hebrew, Cin ih, 
mon muſt have been odoriferous; the name of ; 
is the ſame both in Greek and Latin. It is, 
ſhrub which grows in Ethiopia, whole bark hu 
this ſmell. There are ſeveral ſorts of it, c 

which the French, Canelle, [and Engliſh Cin. , 
mon] is one. And of faveet Calamus two bundle, 
and fifty ſhekels. This is a ſort of reed which; 
grows in Arabia, India, and Syria, near mou 
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The Hebrew name for Caſſia is Kiddabk: Thin 
LXX. tranſlate it ies; it is a ſhrub, whiz 

has a great many branches and ſhoots, the b 
of which ſmells finely. All theſe ſpices wn Wl 
pounded together, with a meaſure of Oy] (Wn 


perfume, which was uſed at the conſecration «lM. 
the tabernacle, and of Aaron and his deſc Wi: 
Tux incenſe was made of the following Wl 
ces. Take unto thee ſweet ſpices, ſays God u 
Moſes*, Stacte, and Onycha and Galbanun,itc 
theſe ſweet ſpices with pure Frankincenſe, of wil 


Greek verſion, and the Yulgate often call, 1k 


1% U. 


where ſpikenard grows; the fiſh to which i 


f Exod, xxx. 34. 
6 


_ 
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eiongs feeding upon ſpikenard, this food com- 
Ehunicatesa very agreeable ſmell to its ſhell. Onyx 
alſo the name of a precious ſtone, of which 


Wnclling-boxes of it, and therefore the name of 
Dy: is ſometimes taken for one of theſe boxes. 


IE a/banunm is the ſap of a Syrian plant; and 
Fr ankincen/e is ſufficiently known. 


== Tir author of Ecclefiafticus alludes to theſe 
ifferent ſorts of perfumes, when he fays, I gave 
eet ſmnell lite Cinnamon, and Aſpalathus, and 
= yielded à pleaſant odour like the beſt Myrrh 8. 
his reſpects the compoſition of the fir? per- 
ne, which was made of Myrrh, Cinnamon, the 
omatick Cane, and Caſſia mixed with oyl. 
he Vulgate ſpeaks here of Balm, and of Sto- 
==, and does not name the aromatic Cane, the 
gala, or the Oyl. But the Greek fpeaks neither 
f Bam, nor Storax, but barely fays, As a 
con of /pices. What this Storaæ and Balm 
. we ſhall preſently examine. What follows 
ſpects the compoſition of the ſecond perfume : 


1 

18 -2ve perfumed my houſe like Galbanum, Onyx, 
888d Stacte, and as the drop of Frankincenſe 
iich fell of itſelf. The Greek has it, As the 


oa of the Frankincenſe which is burnt in the 
abernacle. It is certain, the incenſe was com- 
pounded of all theſe ſpices. The Fulgate here 
Falls that Ungula which is called Onyx in Exo- 
us; and what is there called Stacte, is here 


which is Greek, and the other Latin, ſignify the 
ame thing. And Laſtly, The Vulgate gives 
Whe name of Libanus to Frankincenſe. 

Tre Storax is called in Hebrew T/ori, from 
hence, by a tranſpoſition of the letters, comes 


& xxvi. 15. Eng. * xxvi. 21. Fulg. 
3 either 


Sc have ſpoken; the ancients made a fort of 


alled Gatta- But both theſe words, one of 
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either Storax, as Aquila and the Fulgate tranſſ 
it; or Styrax as Pliny calls it. It is a fort oi, 
roſin which diſtills from a tree like the ue 

quince- tree, whoſe fruit is of a whitiſh cou 
and a little bigger than a filberd. Pliny fv, WR bi 
there were a great many of them in India. A 
Jacob puts it among the preſents, which he fu 
to his ſon Joſeph, when he was in Egypti. 
THOUGH the word Balm* be here fon 
in the Yulgate, and in the Greek verſion . 
Ezekiel, yet it is neither in the Greek text oF, 
Eccleſiaſticus m, nor in the Hebrew of that r 
phet: There is no word uſed in either ph. 
but that of Oy/. Balm is an exquiſite perfun; Wl 
its name ſhews it to be, if I may fo ſpeak, M 
prince of perfumes. It is no where mentioned in WM; 
the firſt books of the Old Teſtament, and i 
not at all ſurprizing that it is not named; ſ e 
Joſephus has told us, that the queen of d 
made Solomon a preſent of a Balm tree, iron n 
which came all the reſt, which afterwards e- 
creaſed exceedingly in Judæa-u. oe 
Tux Scripture does alſo ſometimes mention: 
Aloe, which is the word by which the Yulars 
tranſlates the Hebrew Abaloth un; but the Jr 
pretend, that this word ſignifies a ſort of tres 
called Santaux, as I have already obſerved. Tin 
wood and fruit of theſe trees, when dried, gt! 
a very agreeable ſmell. Sometimes indeed tia! 
Vulgate tranſlates this word by that of Gut 
as in the 47th Pſalmo: But the Latin Interpre 
ter here takes it to ſignify a roi which diſtilſ 
from ſome tree; and he takes the word Atl 


4 
23 


Gen. xliii. 11. k See Prid. Conn. P. 2. p. 340. 
1 xxiv. 10. * XxV,-17. a Prov. vii. 17. 
{ot 


bap. V. 2% Holy Scriptures. 
0 1 r Caſſia. But however th at be, it 1s certain, 
| at the Aloes mentioned in the Goſpel, is a ſort 
"SF /pice. And there is alſo an herb of this name, 
gnich is very bitter, preſerves from corruption, 


ö nd is therefore uſed in embalming the dead. 
1 Of Houſes and Furniture p. 


e J 
-" £0 
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| BS 1 Haves already given an account of what 
| aas moſt remarkable in the Fewiſh houſes and 
rite, when I ſpoke of the cuſtoms and 
ractices of the Jews, in the firſt part of this 

Bork. And I ſhall only add here, (tor the bet- 
er underſtanding of the hiftory of Judith) that 

order to guard themſelves from the trouble of 


28 5 


I lies, which are called in French Couſins, and in 
reel Conopes, they made the curtains of their 


ound the whole bed, ſnut them in, in ſuch a 


anner, that they had the benefit of the air, 
ithout the trouble of theſe flies, which could 

ot get through them. And this is what is 
alled Conopeum d. Holofernes lay in ſuch a bed 
s this, which Judith untied. And I know not 
1 Wwhether the Jewiſß womens beds, at ſuch times 
Ss it was a legal uncleanneſs to touch them, were 


| 

| 

| 

| N 

Needs of a very fine net-work, which coming 
| 


nor encloſed within a ſort of partition, (as is to 


this day practiſed by the Samaritans) to prevent 
any one's touching them. 


7 P Calmet treats at large of the houſes, palaces, and cities o 


be Zews, Differtations, &c. Vol, 1. Dig. 18, 
Judith xiii, 9. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Diſeaſes mentioned in Scripture, 


THIS Subject naturally falls within thed 
ſign of this work, which is to explin 
whatever can raiſe any difficulties in reading the 
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Scriptures. For this the diſeaſes mentioned uM 


them may very well do; every country and e 
ry age having ſome peculiar to itſelf. Wha 
has made ſome skilful phyſicians write who WR 
treatiſes upon this ſubje&t. William Ader hs Wl 
written an excellent one, upon all the diſc; 
which are mentioned in the Goſpel. Th 
Bartholine has written another upon all the di 
eaſes which are ſpoken of in all the Bible*. al 
that therefore I may not draw upon my {lM 
 #forace's reproach of entering into another mani 
province; but may leave every one to the p. 
. buſineſs of his own profeſſion; I ſhall fo 
ow theſe two authors, and extract from then 
and ſome others, whatever I ſhall judge prop 


for my defign. 


Ir is an unalterable rule of divine juſtic 
that he only can be unhappy who is a criminal; 
and that no pain is any further juſt, than as" 
is the puniſhment of ſin. As long as man cor 
tinued innocent, he continued happy; and tha 


nothing might interrupt his happineſs, God hal 


_ planted a tree in the terreſtrial paradiſe, whol T4 
fruit would have preſerved him from all ſo 
of diſeaſes, and from death itſelf. As to ti 


” Calmet treat: of the phyſicians of the ancient Hebrews, at 


the progreſs they made in their art. Diſſertations, &c. Vol.. 
Diſſert. 18. 


natur 
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Nature of this tree, I have not room to enquire 
ere what tree this may have been, or how man, 
ho was by nature mortal and corruptible, could 
have been rendered immortal by it: But the idea 
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MEfrms us in the belief of it. To create man out 

f nothing, is a much greater work than to ſe- 

ore him from death. And what is certain, is, 

That fin, the Heathens themſelves being judges, 

Ss the cauſe of all diſcaſes ; and That man no 

Voner became ſinful, but death came haſtily 

bon him, and a deluge of evils overflowed the 

arth. | 8 . 

Wr havein another place taken notice of cer- 
in miraculous puniſhments which the Rabbins 
all, The Puniſhments of the hand of Cod. Such 

aas the plague which God ſent in puniſhmenr 

f David's vanity in numbering his ſubjects f. 

ouch was the death of Herod, which St. Luke 
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Fiddy with the honours he had received, was 
Ritten by the angel of the Lord, and eaten up 


aſe, but one that was more tedious”. It is in 
his ſenſe that God is the author of all evils, 
W fin only excepted) becauſe he makes uſe of 
hem, in the common courſe of his providence, 
Either to puniſh finners, or to preſerve the righte- 


t was he who juſtly enraged at the corruption 
f the world, reſolved not to let his ſpirit al- 
Ways ſirive with man, for that he was fleſh, as 
Whe Scripture ſpeaks, but to reduce his life to 


ole 
It 


i 2 Sam. xxiv, Acts xii, 23: 2 Chron, xxi. 18. 


the 


elates in the Ads t. This prince being grown 


Worms. And king Joram died of a like diſ- 


Pus from the corruptions of the world. And 
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ee have of the divine Omnipotence, eaſily con- 
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the ſtandard of one hundred and twenty years 
A term which has ſince been very much ſhortne, 
fince the common length of the life of man i; 


now but ſeventy years, or thereabouts; and i 
the ſtrongeft men exceed it, the overplus is on f 


a complication of infirmities and pains. 5 
AnD the divine juſtice does ordinarily make 
uſe of the devils. as its inſtrument in the er 
cution of vengeance. It makes it their pro 14 
vince to torment ſinners; ſo that they are the 
concealed: inſtruments of natural diſeaſes; a 
the Goſpel gives us many examples of perſon 
who were poſſeſſed. God does alſo ſometins i 
make uſe of good angels as his miniſters; « 
which the hiſtory of Jacob is a proof. Thu t 
is ſaid in, Genefis, that the Angel touched the nr 
of this Patriarch's thigh, and it dried up * ; at 
7 ulgate and Foſephus expreſs it. But the LXX 8-3 
Gen. vi. 3. Our author ſeems here to miſtake the ſmſe 1 
this paſſage in Geneſis; which appears to be, not that God vi 
or did, then reduce the duration of the life of man to the finial 
of 120 years ; but that he would even yet allow the world 12.0 years 08 
repent in. My ſpirit ſhall not always ſtrive with man in vai; 
J will puniſh his miquities; nevertheleſs, his days of repent" 
ſhall yer be 120 years; and if he does not amend in that time, 
will deſtroy the whole earth. And in point of fact, the 11th cha 
ter of Geneſis gives us many inſtances of poſt-diluvians, who 
ed ſeveral hundred years, and mentions none that lived lefs tha 
149 years of all the Patriarchs down to Abraham's time. And 1 | 
elay of vengeance for 120 years, ſeems to be what S. Peter aul 
God's long-{uffering in the days of Noah, (1 Pet. iii. 20.) 5 
was a preacher of righteouſneſs, (2 Pet. ii. 5.) and perhaps ml 
ployed this ſpage pf time in that office. Biſhop Patrick under 
theſe words of Geneſis in this ſenſe ; and onologers allow ja 
120 years berween the ſaying of theſe words and the deluge. 
E xxXii. 25. Vulg. Biſhop Patrick explains it of the hip- bon 
being out of its place; and by the ſinew that ſhrank, v. 32. 
underſtands that ſinew, or tendon, which faſtens the hip- bone ® 
15 its ſocket, and romprehendt the fleſh of that muſele. By i 
angel he underſtands what the Fews call An angel of the pte 


ſence, one who always attended on the S HECHINA k. In locum 


3 ſpeak 
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peak otherwiſe; they ſay the breadth of bis thigh 
uss benummed; that is, the bone of his thigh 


arch continued lame to the end of his days. 
Thus in the fiſh-pool at Feruſalem, there was 
an Angel which ſtirred the water in which the 
diſeaſed were cured. So that both good and 
bad angels are equally the executioners of the 
will of God, in the good and evil, which he 
ſends to mankind. But I ſhall not here ſpeak 
of the miraculous cures with which the Scrip- 
WS tures are filled, of the reſurrection of the child 
Es which Eliſba brought to life; of the cure of 
MNaaman, who only waſhed ſeven times in the 
river Jordan, and was cured of his /eproſy *; or 
of that of Hezekiah, by the application of a 


3 | remedy, and is generally uſed in impoſthumes; 
but it has not ſo quick an effect as this had up- 


vas put our. And however that be, the Patri- 


3 poultis of figs a; 1 know this laſt Was a natural 
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5 on Hezekiah, of curing him in a moment. The 
= Goſpel is full of ſuch miracles. We there ſee 


turally ſpeaking was more proper to put out 
his eyes, than to open them; we there ſee the 
lame reſtored, the ſick cured; the dead raiſed, 
and that with ſo much eaſe and readineſs, as vi- 


ſibly ſhews the finger of God. 
this matter, and to run over the different diſ- 
eaſes which are mentioned in Scripture. ah 
Barrenneſ5 is a ſort of infirmity,”and was for- 


women. 


* 2 Kings 18— 25 2 Kings = * Kings Xx. 


WxE come now to a particular account of 


merly thought a reproach among the Hebrew 


a man born blind cured with dirt, which na- 


Barrenneſs. 


| THERE is no part in the human body ſub- Blindneſs. 
ject to a greater number of diſtempers than the 


Vor. II. 1 eye. 
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eye. The greateſt of all which is the loſs of 
ſight, which no art can cure. So that the num. 
ber of blind people whom JESUus Cnurnisr Wl 
reſtored to ſight, was a ſignal teſtimony of hs 
divine power. Nevertheleſs, when a catarai 
happens to be the only cauſe of the loſs of 
ſight, oculiſts can remove it, and reſtore the 
ſight ; but this operation is very different fron WW 
the miracles of JesUs CHRIST. 1 
Cancer. A Cancer is one of the moſt terrible diſeaes MF - 
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in the world: If it be not ſoon ſtopped, it makes 

a terrible progreſs. St. Paul compares the di. 
courſes of Hereticks to the Cancer; as the Yu. i | 
gate tranſlates the word Gangrene b, which hn Wl | 
the original. And the ſenſe is much the fame. Wl 
Caftration. THERE are different ways of caſtration: Wi 
- It may be done either by bruiſing, treading a BW ; 
cutting off, or pulling out the parts which az WW : 


appointed for the preſervation of the ſpecs Wi 
But this was ſo rigorouſly forbidden, that it 
was not lawful to offer up a caſtrated animal 
ſacrifice, and it diſqualified a man for the pre: 
hood e. | .2 
en. WHEN a wound is healed, and there rema Wl 
only the mark of it, that ſcar is what the /u- 
gate calls Cicatrix, and the French, from the Lu Wil 
tin, Cicatrice. = 
Circumci- Circumciſion may be reckoned among di- 
ſion, eaſes, becauſe the pain that was occaſioned by 
this rude ceremony, brought one upon thole 
who received it; eſpecially if they were of an 
advanced age. The third and fourth days after 
circumciſion were the moſt painful, which hap 
pens in all forts of wounds: And this made Hip- 
Pocrates forbid the touching them on theſe day5 


d 2» Tim, ii. 19, © Lev, XXU, 24. - 
8 2 | fot 


— 
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| 1 | for fear of an inflammation. Dinab's brethren 
WE were not ignorant of this; and therefore they 
= choſe the third day after the Sichemites had been 
WS circumciſed, to fall upon them, and make them 
= an cafy conqueſt 4. | 


| ; deaf and dumb, is, that the tongue and ear have 24 
ſo much dependence upon one another, that they 


TAE only obſervation I ſhall make upon the Deafneſs 
Dumbneſs 


| | | who are born deaf, are always dumb: Which 


is the reaſon why the deaf man whom. Jtsvs 


Es Cruxisr cured, was alſo dumb; and it was a 
double miracle for a man who had never ſpoken, 
to ſpeak in a moment, without having had time 
to learn. For the reaſon why they who are born 
deaf, are dumb, is, that they having never 
heard a word ſpoken, their tongues cannot pro- 


nounce any; words being nothing elſe but an 
imitation of what we hear others lay. 5 
Tux Drop/y is a known diſtemper, and is of Dropſy. 
ſeveral kinds. The moſt cruel is that which 
ſwells the patient ſo terribly, that it not only 

fees him 1ntolerable pain, bur makes him even 

WF hideous to the fight. The man whoſe cure S. 

= Luke relates ©, was without doubt afflicted with 
W ſuch a Dropſy as this 5 
= Wurar Fevers, and the different ſorts of Fevers. 
them are, is known to every body. 

| Trex Gangrene is a corruption which ſpreads G:nzrene: 
itſelf from the corrupted to the ſound part, un- 

leſs it be very ſpeedily prevented. And therefore 

S. Paul, as I have juſt now obſerved, compares 

| the poiſon of herely to a Gangrene f. 

Tas Gonorrbœa is a diſtemper peculiar to Gonorrhœs 
men; it made thoſe unclean who were ſeized 


. 


© Gen, xxxiv. Ch. xiv. 2 Tim. ii. 17. 


© © Gm with 
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Gout. 


Hemor- 
rhoides. 


ſpeaks, was of that kind, which made the wo- 


| call it, Podagra ; when the hands, they call i 


blood, by the veins of the Auus. When they 


women are {ſometimes ſubject, made them o s 


Jesus CaurisT out of the city, and from her 
coming behind him, and privately touching the 


becauſe whatever ſhe did touch became imme- 


r hoides is Greek, and ſignifies in general any fu | 
of blood; but cuſtom has appropriated it to that 
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with it, and they were not ſuffered to enter into 
the temple. 

THE Cont is a diſtemper I here mention, 
becauſe it is ſaid in the Chronicles 8, that Aſa fel 6 
on of a violent pain in his feet, and, died of 

When this pain ſeizes the feet, the Greek; Ml 


Chiragra - So that it takes its name from the 
part affected. ä 1 
Tu Hemorrhoides, or Piles, . are a loß of ff : 


have not this effect, they cauſe a ſwelling in is 
which is often extremely painful. It is beliey- 
ed that this was the diſtemper with which God 
puniſhed the inhabitants of Azorus®, for having 
dared to detain the ark among them. This lol 
of blood did not make the perſons afflicted with 
it unclean ; but one of another kind, to which 
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long as it continued. They were forbidden al 
the intercourſes of civil ſociety whilſt it laſted; i 
and it is probable the Iſue of blood with which 3 
the woman was afflicted, of whom S. Matthew ' 


man unclean, from her preſenting herſelf to 
tufts of his robe: as knowing that it was for- 
bidden her to touch any one at that time; or 


diately unclean; as her bed, and all the furnt- 
ture ſhe made uſe of, was. The term Hemor- 


— 


— 


which comes by the Anus. 


2 2 Chron, xvi. 12, "1 Sam. v. Ch. ix. 


W Chap. VI. e Holy Scriptures. 
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No diſtemper is more naſty and dreadful than <profis 


the Leproſy. The word is originally Greet, and 
may have been taken, either from the Scales 
WW which a Leproſy brings upon the body, or from 
its making che skin rough and full of pimples. 


lt is ſo contagious, that the breath, or rouc 


of the Leper communicates his diſtemper; and. 


it was therefore deemed a ſpecies of unclean- 
== neſs under the ancient law. No Lepers were 
Ws ſuffered to dwell in cities, nor did any one eat 


= with them; and as Joſephus ſays, they were 


: | little better than people dead. They wore a 


particular habit, their cloaths were rent, they 


went with their heads bare, and their faces co- 


vered; and all this by Moſes's own direction k. 
But we muſt take care not to confound the Le- 
= 770/75 with S. Anthony's fire, or Tetters, or the 
lich, or what the French call, Mal S. Mein. 


W Ons of the offices of the prieſts of the an- 


J | cient law, was to diſtinguiſh Leproſies; that is, 
to judge which were truly ſuch; for which 


$ they had ſeveral marks. The Firſ# was white- 


= neſs : Whence it is that Gehazz, who was ſmit- 


ten with a Leproſy, for having accepted of Na- 


aman's preſents, is ſaid in Scripture to have been 
as white as ſnow Il. Secondly, The place which 
was infected with the Leproſy, was ſunk lower 
than the other parts of the fleſh. As this dif- 


= temper proceeds from a ſharp phlegm, it dries 
up the part affected, which conſequently does 


not riſe ſo high from the bone as the reſt. Third. 
ty, The skin of a Leper was all over ſpotted ; 
and when the Leproſy was got into the fleſh, 


it looked never the redder for rubbing, and if 


you pricked it, no blood came. Fourthly, The 
E Lev. xiv, 45. 1 2 Kings v. 27, 


U 3 | hair 
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Lunacy. 


hair of the body changed from black to white, 


but his diſciples could not, was troubled with 


in the ancient canons and liturgies, Mr. Mede infers, that by De- 
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#7 L 
and the hair of the head and beard became ex- Me 


tremely fair and fine. And Laſtiy, The Leper 1 
infected both his cloaths, and the walls within 
which he lived; and marks of this corruption 
appeared upon both. We are not fully acquaint- 
ed what theſe marks were; but the Scripture 
expreſly ſays, there were ſome; and as the dif- 
temper has now ceaſed, we know not the effed 
and conſequences of it m. 1 

THE Lunatic whom JE sus CHRIST cured, 


the Falling-fickneſs. What his father ſays of hs 
diſtemper, are the ſymptoms of it. Lord hav 
mercy on my ſon, ſays he, for he is lunatick anl 
ſore vexed; for oft-times he falleth into the fn, 
and oft into the water n. Experience ſnews thu 
the Epilepſy, or Falling-fickneſs, is ſecretly af- 
fected by the motion of the moon; ſo that the fit 
come and go, according as the moon encreaſes or 
decreaſes : But the devil poſſeſſed this man as wel 
as the Epilepſy o. It is the common practice of 


QA. K e ee 66 © © 


2 


_—_ o 


n Matth. xvii. 15. NAY 
 ®From this paſſage in S. Matthew, (xvii. 14, 15.) compared 
with v. 18. of the ſame chapter, and Luke ix. 39. where thi 
ſame ſon is ſaid to be poſſeſſed by a ſpirit 3 and from John x. 20 
He hath a devil, and is mad ; and from the uſe of the word De- 
moniacks, or Ixemersce , among the ancients; and the Ener- 
gumens, (which are the ſume as Demoniacks) ſo often mentioned 


m Fee Calmet's Diſſertations, &c. Vol. I, Di/. 31. 


7 
gs 


moniacks, or perſons poſſeſſed of the devils, in the Goſpel, is 
meant only what we call Lunaticks, Madmen, and melancholy 
perſons. Such as theſe were believed by the Jews to be troubled 
and acted with evil ſpirits, as is ſaid of Saul melancholy, that an 
evil ſpirit from the Lord troubled him; and the Phariſees might 
pr obably give them the name of Demoniacks, vf eifrei, or 
perſons who were actuated by demons, or ſpirits, in oppoſition 10 
the Sadducees, who believed neither angel nor ſpirit, Acts xxvi. 
8. Mede': works, p. 29, 30. | 


pt „ bt oe ble fl fr — Paper 


this 


- 


W Chap. VI. the Holy Scriptures. 
: * this malicious ſpirit, to enter with natural diſ- 
eaſes, and make them both more ſevere, and more 


laſting. 


W temper which ariſes from a black and burnt 
WE choler, which ſpreads itſelf all over the body, 
produces inward cancers, cauſes very ſharp pains, 
is very drying, changes the countenance, and 
= paſſing from the body to the mind, does in a 
manner turn a man into a beaſt. The French 
call perſons ſo affected, loup garoux, i. e. Wolf. 
nnen. Nebuchadnezzar ſeems to have been af- 
flicted with this diſtemper. Daniel ſays, he 
bas driven from all commerce with men, went 
into the foreſts, lived there with wild beaſts, 
and eat graſs p. But we are not to imagine that 
he was turned into a dog, or wolf, or any other 
wild beaſt. He only lived in woods, and was 
WT afflicted with the diſtemper here ſpoken of. And 
the diſtemper of the man who S. Lake ſays broke 
his chains, is very like Lycanthropy 4: But the 
devil was alſo very inſtrumental in it. Some of 
theſe people, who are afflicted with this diſtem- 
per, think themſelves changed into wolves, and 
WT have the fury and inclinations of them. 


ſing from a cold humour which fills them, and 
ſtops up the paſſage of the animal ſpirits. The 
ſoul governs the body by the nerves, and it is 
by them that ſhe becomes ſenſible of what hap- 
pens to the body. But the Palſy breaks off this 
communication, and is a privation of both mo- 
tion and ſenſe. The man who lay by the fiſh- 
pool for thirty eight years together *, and the 


| P Ch. ir. © vii. 29. John v. 7. 
15 4 | man 


= The word Lycanthropy is not found in Scrip- Lycan- 
ture, but the thing it ſignifies is. It is a diſ- thropy. 


THE Palſy is a relaxation of the nerves, ari- palſy: 
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man who was let down before Jssvs:Cnrigr, 
through the roof of the houſe , were both py. 
ralytick. 1 1 

Bur it is not altogether ſo eaſy to determine 
whether the centurion's ſervant was truly ſo, 
8. Matthew, who calls him paralytick, adds, 
that he endured a great deal of pain. Noy 
phyſicians aſſure us, that the Palſy takes away 
all ſenſation. It is probable his diſtemper wa MW; 


violent convulſions, or rather a Rheumatiſm : 


For, this laſt is extremely painful, and almoſt . 


Phthiſick, 


Poſſeſſion. 


JEsus CHRIsSTr. 


was not properly a diſtemper, but a ſort of 5% 
 fefſion*, The devil having reduced her to this W 


takes away all motion from the parts affe&ted Mil 
with it. The word Pal/ſy is not here to be u. 
ken in a rigorous ſenſe; it was a ſufficient e. 
ſon for his maſter to call his young man a pa- 
lytick, that he had loſt the motion of his limbs, WG 
and could not come and preſent himſelf before RF 

THE Phthifick, or Conſumption, is a diſtem- 
per which inſenſibly dries up the body, and makes 
it thinner and thinner, and at laſt ends in death, 
The wicked Jehoram was puniſhed by God with 
this diſtemper. He languiſhed two years, and 
at laſt died; his bowels ſeems to have fallen out". 
This diſtemper generally proceeds from an ob- 
ſtinate Gonorrhea. dt] 

TAE Evangeliſt S. Luke u, relates the cute 
of a woman who had a /pirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years, with which ſhe was bent double, 
and could not lift up her eyes to heaven. This 


C Mark ii. 4. viii. 6. 2 Chron. xxi. 15. 
F Ch. xii. 11, 


* Calmet zreats largely of Poſſeſſions in his Diſſertations, Fol. 
1 Dif. 23. 


condi- 


4 
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Wc ondition cauſed thoſe pains and convulſions 
ovith which ſhe was tormented for eighteen 
ears, and which ſhe would not have felt, had 
he only been crooked, or hunch- backed. 


Noith relation to the igmates, or marks of 8. 
Vancis. I mention them here becauſe S. Paul 


* 


Jays in his Epiſtle to the Galatians, that he bears 


* e ” * 
5 5 * 
2 E 2 
n 3 2 n 
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bis body the Stigmata of the Lord JEsvs . 
Ire word is Greek, and ſignifies marks imprint- 
ed in the fleſh with fire, which was a character 
of ſlavery. Slaves were marked in this manner, 
What they might be known. And therefore S. 
aul figuratively calls his ſufferings for the Goſ- 
wpel, the marks of his ſlavery, and oppoſes them 
ro the marks of circumciſion. 


8. 
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from a great weakneſs, or exhauſting of the veins 
and arteries, which produces an extraordinary 
eanneſs in the hand, and hinders the nerves 
and muſcles. from performing their functions. 


the body is eaten up of them. And this was 
the diſtemper which, as we have ſaid, ſeized 
Herd, who died in the midſt of intollerable 
W pains. But this is not the diſtemper of being 


Wlowſy. Phyſicians obſerve, that the blood is in 

ſome fevers full of worms, and that then the 
s WY fleſh is eaten by the. | 
4s to thoſe who ask what the diſtemper was 


with which 70h was tormented, I anſwer, That 
the moſt common opinion is, that his body was 
by the devil reduced ſo very low, that he felt 


F the ſame pains which attend the moſt contagi- 


; Y vi. 17. 2 Matth. xii, 
i- ous 


Stigmates is a word not uſed in French, but stigmata. 


= JEsus Curisr in the Goſpel 2, reſtores ithered- 
a man's withered hand. This malady comes hand. 


Worms become a ſort of diſtemper, when worms. 
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broke, and that falling down upon a ſtone, x 


ly bears, that Judas ſtrangled himſelf with _ 
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ous diſtempers. God had given the devil tha 4 ; 
dominion over his Gwent „ that his patien 
might be the more ſignal and exemplary, in poi 3 3 
portion to the greatneſs of the ſufferings he u 
derwent. 
Bur how the traitor Judas died, is not cer 5 # 
tainly known. S. Matthew tells us, He 0 If 
himſelf -; and it is ſaid in the Acts, that he 1 
aſunder in the midſt, and all his bowels gu 
out >, By which ſome Interpreters under 1 


5 


that the cord with which he hanged himſd I 


burſt. And the Latin Interpreter confines tl 
Greek word anyy&aro, to the ſenſe it comma : 
Laqueo ſe ſuſpendit. Bur the verb may coli $ + 
any ſtrangling that may proceed from grill 
vexation, or rage. There are ſome Gar 
in which the throat ſwells fo much, that th 
patient 1s at laſt ſtrangled with it. And Mm 
might die thus of rage and vexation, and _ 
as the poet withes Codrus might do. _ 
Rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 1 
Judas's body ſwelled in a little time after ＋ 
was dead, till at laſt it burſt, and made a wich 4 
like that of the burſting of the skin of a dr 
ſical perſon, or of a bladder, which is blown 
WP ſo fullof wind, chat. it burſts with alc. | 7 


= xxvii, 5. 4 18. 


cual 
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D/ Theaters ; the Sports in uſe among the 
== Gentiles ; their different bodily exerciſes ; 
_ Combats ; the rewards propoſed for the 
= vifors in them; and of the military diſ- 
= c:ipline of the ancients, to which the ſacred 
= writers allude. = 


3 


OTHING ſeems more foreign to the 
[2 manners of the //7aelites, and the ſpirit of 
SS -r:/1:anity, than Theaters, publick Shews, or 
oſe cxcrciſes where gladiators fought naked, 
ad hazarded their lives, with no other view but 
at of diverting a multitude of ſpectators. Bur 
gcverthcleſs, we very often find compariſons in 
gcripture which are borrowed from theſe ſorts 
_ cxcrciſes. And it is therefore proper that 
e ſhould at leaſt give a feint sketch of them; 
ich is the more neceſſary, becauſe the uſe of 
l this is at preſent aboliſhed, eſpecially in France 
nnd England;] and becauſe without ſome know- 
age of them, it is very difficult to find out 
e true ſenſe of thoſe paſſages of Scripture 
Which ſpeak of them. | 
Tux RE were in the Heathen cities, certain 
Wlaces appointed for publick Sports. The Thea- 
s held a great number of perſons, and were fo 
ontrived that all could conveniently ſee e. The 
Fentiles greatly delighted in them, which is the 
* alon why there W ſo many in Judæa, as 


* © See De Taber, J. 4. c. 7. H. 3. 


ſoon 
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fight in the Theaters for the diverſion of ti 


_ $gators. | 


We ſee in the Ads d, that at Epheſus, S. Pauli: 


from entering in among them, for fear of e 


words 5 45 as much. It was cuſtomary u 


that they had been made a gag ing ſtoct, both vii 
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ſoon as it became ſubject to a foreign dominion, WK 


|; r 
companions were carried to the place where th ; 
Theater was, and that they hindered this Apoſt; I. 


creaſing the tumult of the people. And in ano. 
ther place, where according to the F ulgats it; 
It ſeems that God treats us, the Apoſtles, as thi 
laſt of mankind, as perſons condemned to dean 
making us ſerve for a ſpectacle to the world, u 
angels, and to men ©. The Greek expreſſion ſę 
nifies, making us a fight for the people, as crin e. 
nals were made in the Theaters. The origin 


force thoſe who were condemned to death, vl 


p-ople, who took a great deal of plealure iii; 
theſe combats. And it is in this ſenſe that the 
ſame Apoſtle puts the Hebrews in remembrance 


reproaches and affiitions. That is, according uM 
the Greet, that they had been expoſed in the Ther 
ters, 70 the ridicule and ill treatment of the ſp 
Tu word Theater in general, ſignifies am 
place from whence any thing was to be en, 
But with us it is taken in a quite different {enki 
and is appropriated to thoſe places where cl 
medies and tragedies are acted. What is call 
a Scene, was at firſt branches of trees, wil 
which the Theaters were covered, to ſhade il 
actors. And beſides the verſes which were fe 
peated in the ancient Theaters there were ſeven 
Sports ſhewn in them, which are all compfe 
hended under the general name of Penzathlun; 


* i. 49. 1 Cop, ir. q. -- Beb-2. 34 oy 
Wil 
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Chap. VII. /e Holy Scriptures, 
3 which is a Greek word, and ſignifies five exer- 
Es iſes z namely, caſting the quoit, running, leaping, 
rowing the dart, and wreſtling. There were 
lo particular places ſet apart for the perfor- 
nance of each of theſe exerciſes ; which places 
ere the Stadia, the Hippodromi, and Circus, 
or running; the Xyſtus, for wreſtling z and the 
he 2ladiators. Men and horſes indifferently 
on in the Sradia. The Xy/us was a very large 
allery, or ſort of E 8 in which the wreſt- 
ers engaged in winter- time, or in bad weather. 
Nhe Hippodromus, as the word implies, was ap- 
ointed for Horſe- races, which might here be 
een through the whole courſe, without once 
eſing fight of them. Circus was a name given 
py the Romans, to a place which was almoſt 
reular, wherein they run chariot-races, round 
oſts, which were there fixed for them, and 
hich the skilful drivers could very artfully a- 
od, as they drove round them: And the Am- 
Pi: beaters differed from the Theaters in this, 
hat they were of an oval figure, and made as 
r were two Theaters. TW 

= THE vrefſtlers were naked when they engag- 
ad; and hence it is, that both the places where 
hey learned their exerciſes, and thoſe where 
hey engaged, were called Gymnaſia. The word 
Ws Greet, and comes from a word which ſignifies 
galed; and the name of Gymnaſium was there- 
ore given to all places where any bodily exer- 
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Theaters, and Amphitheaters, for the combats of 


Wiles were taught, but eſpecially wreſtling. We 


ee in the firſt book of Maccabees, that Antiochus 
e Epiphanes, who would have aboliſhed the cuſ- 
noms of the Jews, and made them learn thoſe 
t the Greeks, obliged them to teach their youth, 
who were ſtrong and luſty enough in body to 
2 ſup- 


ich 
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do miſchief 8. 1 


E from the authority of both princes and ſenate, wi 
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ſupport them, all the bodily exerciſes. According IJ 


the Jews obeyed Antiochus's edicts, and learny Wi 


theſe exerciſes. And as they were naked whe 7 ” 
they fought, and were aſhamed to appear circum Wl 
ciſed, they took away the marks of circumcii 
on. This is what the author of that book «MW 
proaches them with. They built a place of * 


erciſe, Gymnaſium, at Jeruſalem, according + 


the cuſtoms of the Heathen, and made themſeni 
uncircumciſed z that is, effaced the marks of cir” 
cumciſion, and forſook the holy covenant, a 
Joined themſelves to the Heathen, and were ſoll vi 


Ir was ſo common to the wreſtlers to th 
off their cloaths, that in authors which ſpe 
of theſe exerciſes, exuere ſignifies the ſame thig 
as to engage ina combat. Tacitus h, when her 
lates the different opinions of the Romans co 
cerning Nero's eſtabliſhment of publick H 
at Rome, in imitation of thoſe of Greece, which 
were celebrated every five years, makes ſome oi 
them complain, That treading under foot the bi 
laws of their anceſtors, they let in the vice! off 
foreigners among them, that Rome might be in 
receptacle of all ſorts of naſtineſs and corruption 
That their youth, by little and little, gave then 
ſelves up to the idleneſs of the Greeks, and receii 51 
ed their pleaſures, exerciſes, and filthy amoi 
were not content with tolerating theſe vices, lf 5 
even commanded them; That the chief men in 11 
ſtate had already mounted the Theater, ander pri 
tence of ſpeaking verſes, and making barangits; 
and That nothing now remained for them to "i x 
but to throw off their cloaths, and to take up ii" 
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eſtus, infead of the buckler and ſword. The 
ot remarkable part of which paſſage is the 
Et words of it. They ſhew what was ancient- 
the cuſtom of thoſe who either fought with 
heir fiſts, or wreſtled, or ran; and perhaps of 
u thoſe who performed any of theſe exerciſes : 
Bo which cuſtom S. Paul alludes, when he ſays, 
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et us lay aſide every weight, and the fin which 
th ſo eaſily beſet us, and let us run with pati- 
| ce, in the race that is ſet before us i. S. Paul 
Wn this place compares the Chriſtian life to the 
ot races which were run in the Stadia. The Greek 
gnifies, Let us run the race that is ſet before us; 
bat is, Let us run, and fight, let us ſtrip ourſelves 
every thing that is heavy about us, and may 
acumber us, (as fin does, which ſo eaſily beſets us,) 
be that runs throws off his long robe, which 
night have twiſted about his legs, as he was 
unning. And this may ſerve to explain that 
aſſage in S. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthi- 
, where he fays, 
Ko ye not that they which run in a race, run 
, but one only obtaineth the prize ? Co run, 
bat ye may obtain k. 
Wr have already ſeen that the Stadium 
hich is the term S. Paul here makes uſe of) 
as a place in which men and horſes ran. This 
Place was called a Stadium, becauſe, ſay they, 
ercules ran the length of one of them, all ar 
ne breath, and then fopped. The word comes 
rom a Latin verb, which ſignifies 70 flop. He 
ho came firſt to the end, won the prize, or 
ather the crown which was propoſed. The 
reek calls it Gag. and the Vulgate calls it 
Hravium; and the context ſhews it is to be un- 
derſtood of a crown. 


[-* Heb. xii. 1. © ix. 24. 
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And every man that ſtriveih for the maſter, 4 

or every wreſtler, is temperate in all things, bu 
nevertheleſs, they do it only to obtain a cory Wl 
zible crown, but we expect an incorruptible om Wt 
THe term Agone, which St. Paul mata 
uſe of, ſhews that what he ſays is to be und. 
ſtood of the publick trials of skill, as the wrel. 
ling-matches, and the races. The ref 
and they who contended for the prize in runnig 
kept themſelves under a certain conſtant rey. 
men, preparing themſelves for the contelt þ E 
temperance, abſtaining from pleaſures, debauc-Wnl 
ery, wine, and women; and practiſing u 
their youth, the painful labours of thoſe exe 
ſes: As we learn from theſe lines in Horace, 
Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metan, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit, & ali, 
Abſtinuit Venere, & Baccho. 

AN D Tertullian teaches us the ſame thing 
They ſeparate the wreſtlers, ſays he, from on 
men, in order to make them lead a more regung 
life; that they may not ener vate themſelves by HH 
0 


bauchery, but may reſerve their ſtrength for i" 

combat. They abſtain from all ſenſual pleaſim 

from very delicate meats, and from very exquiſi 

drinks. They are forbidden many things, they ſil 

fer torments and fatigues. And our Apoſtle 1 

5 this place alludes to theſe painful exerciſes, pa 

: ticularly to the cruel combats of the Cefn 
* which was a great throng of leather arme 
with lead, which the ancient Athletæ made vl 

of, when they fought with their fiſts in the 

publick Sports. 255 —_ 

I therefore ſo run, not as uncertainly ; /0 fight 

. 1, not as one that beateth the air m. | 
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= THz beginning of this verſe relates to the 
caces. There was a boundary ſet up at the end 
Sf thc courſe, and they who would win the 
rie, ran by it, without rambling to any diſ- 
ance from it; ſo that they did not run ancer- 
ainhy. I ſo run, not as uncertainly, ſays S. Paul. 


5 


enning, and I have that alone always in my 


f TL atter part of the verſe alludes to their boxings. 
„ fight I, not as one that beateth the air, as they 
ihr do, who were not skilful enough in that 
ay of fighting, or who were exerciſing them- 
les in order to the fight. 


ion, left that by any means ben have preach- 
aunto others, I my ſelf ſhould be a caſt- away n. 


eerſaries under their feet. And when S. Paul 
ys, he had brought into ſubjection, and gives 
co underſtand that he had an enemy to ſub- 
oe, he declares that this enemy was his own 


ys therefore, I keep under my body; The 
rk term ſignifies To beat to death Þ, 
== The fame Apoſtle had the publick races al- 
in view, when writing to the Philippians, 
e expreſſes his earneſt deſire of one day parta- 
ing of the reſurrection of JESUS CHRIS ＋T, 
fter having partaken of his ſufferings, and be- 
Ing conformable to his death. I by any means, 
Ways he, I might attain to the reſurrection of the 
ad r. For this reaſon he ſuffered all things, 


np. 27, o Or rather, to make black and blue; witch 
re the marks of one who is beaten and ſubdued. P j. 11. 


X that 


rere is an end which I propoſe to my ſelf in 


eh, which revolted againſt the ſpirit. He 
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ies, referring all my actions to God. The 


For 1 keep under my body, and bring it into ſub- 


: L In the Ceſtus-fights, they beat down their ad- 
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that he might attain to the end propoſed to - * | 
which was the reſurrection of the dead. 2 0 

Not as though I had already attained, what I 
hope for, or were already perfect; but 7 follo 
after 9, J purſue my courſe, Fl that I may appr | $ 
hend that for which alſo 1 am —— 
Jesus CHRIST. 

Wuicu is as if he had ſaid; It is not tell 
I am already got to the end, to receive te | x 
crown, or that I am already perfect; i. e. fi 
that I am already arrived at the end of ml 
courſe: But J continue it, I neither ſtop, na 
tire, that I may be able ar laſt to receive " 
reward; that I may be able to arrive at jr 
CHRIST, whom 1 ſhall receive as my crown if 
or rather, who will receive me himſelf, af 
having called me to the race, and commankiſ 
me to diſpute the prize. 1 

Brethren, I count not my ſelf to have a+ 1 
hended; but this one thing 1 do, forgetting 1 
things which are behind, and reaching forth uf 
thats things which are before, F : 

S. Paul here continues che ſame Aua 2 | 
When they who run are advanced in the court ; F 
they do not amuſe themſelves with looking be 
bind them, to ſee how far they are got in mo 
Way; they think of nothing but getting ov 
the remaining part of it. This is the only 0 1 / 
their minds are intent upon; and in order ul 
this, they exert their utmoſt ſtrength. .. 
I preſs towards the mark, for the prize of li 
higb- calling of God in IRS USS CHRIST. 

THE crown S. Paul expected as the rewulf 
of his running, was JES us CuRIs r him 
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f my race. There were judges appointed for 
bheſe exerciſes, whoſe buſineſs it was to deter- 
wine to whom the prize belonged". 
= AND as the life of man is a perpetual war- 
re, S. Paul conſiders himſelf, in the Epiſtle to 
e Philippians, as a fighter. Aud J entreat 
bee alſo, true yoke-fellew, aſſiſt thoſe which haue 
aboured with me, in the eſtabliſhment of zhe 
% el. The Greek word ſignifies, Tho have 
aongbit with me x. 5 
Tux ſame Apoſtle does likewiſe ſometimes 
lude to the ancient military diſcipline; the prin- 
ipal laws of which, as related by Havius 2 ege- 
is, when he is ſpeaking of the Roman ſoldi-. 
c, are theſe: They neither gave themſelves up to 
= pleaſures, or io any too great delicacies, If 
veat incommoded them, they waſhed themſelves 
=: be Tiber. The ſame perſon was equally fit 


= * 2 Tim. iv. 7. 8. u En parlant des Athletes, il eſt 
on de remarquer, qu ils avoient coutume de froter d huile tout 
We corps, lorſque ils etoient preſis d'entrer dans la lice, & de faire 

ren ves de leur force. Nous voyons auſſi que lorſque les chretiens 
ont preſis de mourir, parce qu alors ils ont des combats plus rudes, 
ſoutenir contre le demon, Dieu a voulu que les pretres les oig- 
ifſent de Phuile ſacree pour leur donner, un nouvel accroiſement 
ie force ſpirituelle dans ce moment terrible. „ 


X 2 either 
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dier J. To this the Roman ſoldiers were obliged, W- 
as we learn, from the ſame Flavius Vegetu 
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either for cultivating land, or commanding ar mis. 


We ſee one inftance of it in Quintius Cincinnaty, 


h was offered the Dictatorſbip, whilſt be us i 
holding the plough. And it was therefore th 
countrymen that were to ſupply the deficiencies if i" 
the army. The leſs a man bas taſted of the plu. 
e 


ſures of life, the leſs he is terrified at the approa z 


of death. For, it is in alluſion to theſe laws of 
military diſcipline, that he ſays, that he who AW 
has once given himſelf to JESUS Cnr, Wl 


ought to be diſentangled from all the affairs d= 


the world. He writes to Timothy thus, Thu 
therefore endure hardſhip as a good ſoldier of 
sus CHRIST. No man that warreth, en. 
gleth himſelf with the affairs of this life, that i 
may pleaſe him who hath choſen him to be a fi. 


When the ſoldiers were once enrolled, there wan. 


other ſervice but the military required of thn, 1 
nor ere they troubled with any particular hi: 


zeſt. This is the law which the Emperor LW 
confirmed: The ſoldiers whom the ſtate ſuppm 


and maintains, ought not to employ themſelve: i 
any affairs but thoſe of the fate. They bught ug 
10 be employed, either in cultivating lands, or in 


keeping ſheep, or in any merchandixe; but ought u 


be wholly taken up with the buſineſs in which th 
are engaged. And Grotius proves that the ſold 
ers were not permitted ſo much as to marry, ali 
have children: He quotes very clear teſtimonis 
of both Greek and Latin authors, in proof ol 


it. 


22 Tim ü 3, . 21. , 6, 15 
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Tur pay which was given ſoldiers for | 
their maintenance, was called in Latin, Stier 
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aum. It conſiſted partly in money, and partly 
in the common neceſſaries of life. And from 
hence it is, that the ſame name has been given 
to the maintenance of the miniſters of the altar, 
ho fight under the banners of Jzsvs CHRIsrT. 
No one, ſays the agar goeth a warfare at 
is own charges :. The publick is obliged to 
ſupply his neceffities. And this is the preſent 
condition of the [miniſters of Inxsus CurisT. 
FA prince is obliged to pay thoſe who fight un- 
der him; and this made 8. Paul fay, that they 
o are the ſlaves of fin, receive the pay, or 
wages of it. But what wages? The wages of 


» 
ok 
A. 
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, ſays he, is death b. 
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: CHAP. VIII. 
. explanation of ſeveral names, the know- 
order to underſtand the Scriptures. 


H HUs have I endeavoured to omit no- 
5 thing in this Introduction, which could 
render the ſtudy of the ſacred books plain and 
eaſy. I have collected every thing that I thought 
could be of any uſe in order to the underſtand- 
ing of them; and I am of opinion, that an atten- 
tive and laborious reader will, with the aſſiſtance 


him, provided he reads the Scriptures in a lan- 

| guage he underſtands. It were to be wiſhed in- 

Jeed, that every one had ſome knowledge of 
2 1 Cor. ir. 7. d Rom, vi. 23. 


3 X 3 the 


ledge of whoſe. etymologies is neceſſary, in 


of this work, find few things that will detain 
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the Hebrew tongue, before : he undertook the 
15 of the Old Teſtament. We have ſeen tha 
ſome pious perſons have made it a duty of reli. 
gion, to ſtudy the language in which God vu 
pleaſed to converſe with che ancient patriarch; 
and have added to this the ſtudy of the C 
tongue alſo, which is the language of all the 
authors of, the New Teſtament, except S. Ma Wl 
zbew. But tha Latin tongue; into which tra: Wl 
lations haye been made ot all the books of the 
Bible, is at the {ame time both the moſt con- 
mon, and the moſt eaſy; and the relation itbem WM 
to the French, makes it eaſy for the Fe 
reader to underſtand all its idioms, when here 
the holy Scriptures in the French tongue, 

| AND as then it is no part of my deſign u 
give the reader here either Grammars or Didi. 
naries of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin tongues, Wal 
there ſeems to remain nothing more for me to Wl 
ſay concerning theſe three languages, which 
were in ſome fort ſanctifſied by the inſcription il 
on the croſs of JESUS Curisr: But never 
theleſs, it maſt} be conſidered, That we find 
{ome words in the ſaered books which are bor: 
rowed from the original languages, and are oo 
tr anſlated; and That we Pad | roper names . 
in them, which ſignify. nothing in other len: 
guages, but are very ſignificative in that from 
whence they were taken. What, for inſtance, i 
would a Frenchman, [or an Engliſhman] under: 
ſtand by the word Micnar 1 if he hear ane 


* . 


He would diſcover nothing in it bur the ſound W 
of thoſe three ſyllables. But in the Hebrew i 
language, this name alone ſignifies ſeveral words 
It is the name of that couragious angel who op- 
poſed the pride of the rebellious angels, who 
would have been like The moſt High, and 1 
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FO ped them with theſe words, bo is like unto 


. Cod? which is the ſignification of the word 


WW MicHAtEL in the Hebrew tongue. The 
greateſt part of the Latin and French proper 


names have no ſignification, they were given 
by chance. But that is not the caſe of the 
= Gr: and Hebrew names; they are all ſignifica- 
tive, and are very uſeful in ſhewing the charac- 
ter of the perſons or things to which they are 


= M:icuAaEtr. 


: given, as we have juſt now obſerved of the name 


8. Jerome in the Preface to his book of the He- 


N 1 | brew names, teaches us to obſerve, that when 
= we ſee names which begin with the letter A, which 
be Hebrews call ALEPH, ve are not therefore 


| to conclude that theſe words can only begin with 
bat letter; for as they often begin with A IN, 


= ey ſometimes begin with HE, and ſometimes 
= wii HET H; and tbeſe letters change both the 
names, and their aſpirations, For inſtance, the 


name ABEL, when it begins with an ALEPH, 
= ſignifies mourning, or ſorrow; but when it be- 
gins with HE, it ſignifies vanity. Thus 
= AMOS, when the firſt letter is ALE P, 
ſignifies frong; but when it is AI N, it ſigni- 
fies charging, &c. To which we may add, that 
the greateſt part of the Hebrew letters are differ- 


ently pronounced. The letter AI N is ſome- 


times pronounced as an a, ſometimes as an o, 
and ſometimes as gna, and in ſome Greek and 
Latin names, as e. The ſame thing muſt be 
ſaid of HET , which others call CHETH ; 
and from hence it is that interpreters do not all 
read the Hebrew names in the ſame manner. In 
the Fulgate we read 18 AI A8, Cin the Engliſh 
ISAIAH, ] and others write it ESC HII A: 
Inſtead of EZECHIAS, in the Engliſt 
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times read I ER US CHALAIMA, Ge. 


which are very different in themſelves, tho 


brew letters, S AME CH, TSADE, ala 
SCHIN, or SIN; and the names which v8 
begin with ar, may begin with a T H ETIE 


We have obſerved, that there are ten names ap- 


that is, The ſalvation of J AH, or The ſalvati 


N 2 N 2 
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HEZ ERIAH] others put CHIZCH H, 
JA; and inſtead of ER U SALE M, is ſono 


BESID Es, there are ſeveral Hebrew let W 
2 
by their pronunciation they appear to us tos 
the ſame, and we therefore expreſs them by ti 
ſame character. For inſtance, we expreſs will 
CAPH, the COPH, and ſometimes Y 
CHETH, by. the letter c; GLMEL, oi 
GHIMEL, and AIN, or G.N AIN, bi 
the letter g; our s ſerves to expreſs three H 


or a THAU. I thought it proper to mak: 
theſe remarks, that the different manner in wia 
interpreters render the ſame words, may not c 
found the reader, who knows nothing at all «We 
the Hebrew language. - 33 FH 
_ I SHALL at preſent enquire only into te 
etymologies of ſome of thoſe Greek and Hemm 

mes, which are moſt frequently found in the 
Scripture, and which may ſerve for a rule w 
find out the reſt, One name is ſometimes com- i 
pounded of two or more names, among wich Wl 
it was uſual to inſert one of the names of God. i 


plied to God in Scripture, but they were not 
all inſerted in other names, in the ſame manner. 
AH is a diminutive of the ineffable name 
JEHOVAH, which was added to ſeveral 
names, as in ISAIAS, or TESCHAIJ4 i 


on of the Lord. The name EL was that of 
which other names were moſt frequently com- 


pounded, as MICHAEL, which 88% 7 


wi 
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is like unto God? GABRIEL, The 
7 of God, &c. ADONAT is allo one 
the names of God, whence comes AD O- 
A, the Lord reigneth. 

or the Hebrews had alſo other names be- 
es thoſe of God, which they added to their 
mon names, and they were chiefly theſe. 
, father; whence comes ABRAM, An ex- 
7 father, ABRAHAM, A father of many 
ions. AB DA, ſervant; whence comes 


* 
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om NATHAN, A gift, NAT HAN A- 
1, that is, The gif? of God, &c. _ 
W THess inſtances are enough to ſhew how 

2 


e 7ews compounded their names. I now 
oceed to give ſome account, in an alphabeti- 
Wl order, of the etymologies of the principal 
mes that are found in Scripture ; that is, of 
Woſe, the knowledge of which is of moſt uſe, 
order to a perfect underſtanding of the Scrip- 
Wures. 
AB ſignifies Father. ABIAH, Father of 

e Lord. &c. yh 55 
ABEL with an ALEPH at the beginning 
f it ſignifies grief, uncaſineſs; with an HE, it 
lenfjcs vanity, The name of ABEL, the 
ſon 


— 


— 
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ſon of ADAM, begins with an HE. ab 
ABESSALON< fignifies The father, 9 
ACE. 3 
n ABRAM, 4 father very highly exalyi 3 
AB RAH A M, A father of a great people. I Wi 
evident, that there was great reaſon for gin 
theſe names to this patriarch. Before he will 
called by God, he may be truly faid to i 2 
been A father very highly exalted, or a g 
man; and when in obedience to the comma + 4 
of God, he left his own country to come i 
the land of Canaan, he deſerved to be l 14 
father of a great people. T9 

ABADDON, is the name which is vil i 
in Scripture to the deſtroying angel d. It ca 
from an Hebrew verb which ſi gni ifies to ruin, « : Þ 
to deſtroy, which is the ſignification of theo 3 
word Apollyon, which is uſed in that place. 

ACH and ACH AH ſignify Brother, vii 
were added to many other names: AC HA 
that is, The brother of the father; AC H IA 
The brother of the Lord; ACH MELEC 
My brother the king, "EY T” 

ADAM, or red. The firſt man was ſo cif 3 
led, becuaſe he was made of a reddiſh earth. 
* O NIBE EC H, 7. be thunderbolt of il 
AM with an ALEPH, faithful; with Mi | 
AIN, a people; whence AMMIN ADA 
A willing people; and AMMON, his people 

AMOS, overcharged, born down. AN NN 
gracious, merciful. 

ANNAS ſignifies almoſt the ſame mag 

but when the firſt letter is AIN, it . 


s E. Abſatora, a rn 


* 
„ 
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BEARMAGEDDON is a name uſed in the 


Revelations, whoſe ſignification is not very 
ell known. It may come from AR, which 
+ 


ich fonifics defrudtion. As if it was faid, 
WAZARIAS, or AZARIAH, ſignifies 


he niſies a mountain, and C H E M ER A, 
E 
e mountain of deſtruction. 


8 


LU 


ee help of the Lord. . 


ee added different names, to diſtinguiſh the 
fferent idols. BAAL-GAD, i. e. The idol 


. * * 


e people; BAALI, My idol; BAAL- 


e idol of flies, &c. 0 

BAL A ſignifies ancient; whence comes B A- 
AAM, The old-age of the people. Hence al- 
comes BAL, which is the name of an idol, 
nd ſignifies nothing. The Scripture often gives 
his name to idols. The word BEL in He- 
eu ſigniſies without, and comes very near to 
BPALAH. BELIAL ſignifies impious, un- 


of governed. 


BEN, BAR, and BO AN, ſignify Son. 


0 


| PENAIAS, or BENAIAH, is The ſon 


© xvi, 16. 


4 


AAL, BE EI, or BEI. Us, is the name 
an idol; it ſignifies maſter, or lord. To it 


oN, Te idol of in; BE EL Z EB UB, 


7 


3 15 


une; BAALHAMON, 5. e. The id! 
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of the Lord; BENJAMIN ſignifies The (ol 
of the right band; BARN AB A8, rin 


tte prophet; BARTHOLOMEUS, 4 (wil 


who keeps back the waters; BOANE ER GH 
A ſon of thunder, &c. 


BARUCH ſignifics bleſſed ; ; of which 
ral names are formed: As BARACHIAS wif 


BARACHEL, Ibo bleſſed the Lord. D 0 


RECH in Hebrew ſignifies To bleſs. _ 


a well, or fountain ; BEER- ELIM, The we], 4 


the rams, or of the frong, BERSAB EE, A 
BEERSHEBA, The well of the oath. 


BATH, 4 daughter : Hence BATH- SED 4 4 
or BETH-SHEBA, The daughter of the ua; 


which was the name 'of Urijab's wife, whom 1 
 Pulgate calls BETHSABEE. 


BETH, @ houſe, is a name which was Jon 2 4 
to ſeveral places: As BETHABARA, 7a Ly 


houſe of the paſſage ; that is, the place wherl 
the river Jordan was forded. BET Hell 
The houſe of God. BET H- DA GON, 


houſe of wheat. BETH-LEHEN, or pETHll 1 2 


3 


SHIP; 
200) 1 
2 SE 3 
* — * LY * by — 20 
RUE 9 1 _ 2 — 2 % 


m | 


LE HE M, The houſe of bread. B ETH. 8 


MES, or BETH-SHEMESH, The tl 1 | 


of the "fan, &c. 


CA DEM, or KE DE M, figniffes 1 


ra; CADUMIM, or KEDEMIM, ö 


ancient, or The Eaſtern people. 


CAR IAT EH, or KIRIATH, 4 tl 


CARIATHARIM , or KIRIATH- ARINY 1 


The Town of Towns. CARIATH-JARIM, ag 
K 3 EA RIM, Tbe zown of 11 
fore ſis 

£ EPHAS isa Syriack name, and Ggnifeſi 
a ſtone. 

DAN fignifies He who judgeth, or Judge 


DANIEL, Cod who judgeth, or the fang; H 


God. 1 


. 
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55 paul ſignifies Beloved. : 

& DIBON ſignifies abundant DIBON- GAD, 

be abundance of a happy ſon. 

7 | EDOM, red. Hence the Edomites, or Idu- 

4 ans, have their name. | 

1 FELGAN A, A jealous Cod. IE, 

EELIEZER, 7 2 help of God, Sometimes 

L., the name of God, was joined to other 

nes of God, as in ELIAS. 

= ID "ELIZABETH, The God of the oath. 

- * ELISEUS, 7 he ſalvation of God, or God ao 

E Ves. 

| 4 EM MANUEL, God with us. | 

2 EN, or HEN, a fountain. EN-GADDI, 

. fountain of F the goat. E N-DOR, The foun- 

f the habitation. EN-GAN NIM, the 

| unten of Gardens. 

3 WW ESAIAS, or ISAIAH, The ſalvation of the 

* Lord. 

1 F ESAU, who Iaboureth. ES DRAS, or EZ- 

RA, who afſifteth. 

3 | ESTHER, who is concealed. 

| EZECHIAS, or HEZEKIAH, The firength 

be Lord. 

=_ GCABA, à little bill. This name 1s joined to 

23 everal names of „ 

1 The man of God, or The ſrrength 
0 

GAMALIEL, The reward of God. 

GETH, when it comes from GATH, 

; gan a preſi; and when it comes from GHE, | 

i t ſignifies a valley. Thus GET H- RE M- 

EM ON, The pomegranate-preſs ; G ET H- 8 E- 

1 AN E, The valley of %. 

* HANAN, gracious, pious, merciful. AN- 

Is, The grace, or The mercy of the Lord. 


1 
| g 


1 > 
We 2 
8 
* b 2 
74 & 


1 


/l HE- 
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HEBREW, a ſtranger, one who bas 50% 
over. This name, as has been ſaid, comes roa 
the verb AV AR, 10 paſt over. It was given 
to Abraham, and his deſcendants, becauſe lf 
paſſed over the Euphrates, and ſeveral 4. 
in order to come into the land of Canaan. EL 
JAD, The hand. JADA, To praiſe. Fl 
theſe two words comes JED DO, His hu 
or Praiſe ye; and from thence comes 190 
Us, a Jew; that is to ſay, One who praiſes. iſ 

7 ERU SALE M, The viſion of Peace. 

JESUS, Saviour. This word is allo pr 2 
nounced JESU E, or JOSHUA in 9 "+ 
JEHOSHUA. 

JETHRO, excellent. JOACHIN, The 1 
paration of the Lord. 

JOACHIM, T be reſurrefion of the il 
TJ OB, afflifted. 1 

 JOANNES, or JOHN, The grace, or "| * 
vour of God. F 

ORDAN. Jordan. This word is comp 
ſed of JOR, which ſignifies a river, and DAN 
which is the name of the place where this ri 
riſes. So that it ſignifies, The river of Dan. | |. | 

_ JOSAPHATH, or EH OSAP HAN 
The Lord judgeth. . 

JOSEPH, augmentation, or increaſe. 

JOSUE, or JOSHUA, Lord, Saviour. 

ISAAC, Laughter. Abrabam and Sara | 
fon had this name: 

ISMAEL, or ISHMAEL, The Ll 
heareth. 

ISRAEL, Whoprevails againſ God. ? Jul 
received this ** from God, when he wreſlelf 
with an an 

LAZ. A Nis, The help of God. LIBANUSIE 
white. NA 


— 


ay 
; 7 


A a wat Wn nn Tr VEN IOOOY x 


. 


= 
4 
N * 
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AN. A, very bitter, or A ſea of bitter- 


EFMATTHAT, A gift. MATTHANIAS, 
F be Biff of God, M ATTHEW, Ibo is 


LEE, «tn. MELCHISEDECH, 
4 be king of juftice. MELCHIAS, Lord, king. 


ir king. MOLOCH, reigning. 

q : V ESSIAH, anointed; 3 in Greek, Chriſt. 

| WNATHANAEL, The gift of God. N A- 
BEA R EAN, Separated. 

5 OBE D, or EBED, Servant. OBADIAS, 


| TDG The ſervant of man. 


be Lord. 

Þ [PHARES, 3 jon, Separation. PHARI- 
+ RAB, Great. RAB BI, Mafer, Doctor. 
Ra, EZxaired, maſculine; RAMA, Exal- 
„ feminine: Whence comes RAMATHA, 
name of a town in Syria, upon mount E- 
aim. 

RAPHA, PN ck. RAPHAEL, The 257%. ck 
Cod. 

8 AL E M, Peace, or Perfection. SAL O- 
oN, or SOLOMON, Peaceful, or Per- 
3. 

3 SAMUEL, Who is efabliſhed by Cod? SA- 
4, Lady, Princeſs. 

3 SARA, My lady. SATAN, Adverſary. 
= SAUL, Which is demanded, or which is lent. 
1 SEDECIAS, or ZEDECHIAH, The juſtice 
= he Lord. 

gw SEMET, or SHEMEI, Who hears ? SE- 
WIEIAS, or SHEMAIAH, Who heareth the 
ord ? SIMON, 
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MELCHIEL,, God my King. MELCHON, 


* 1 Servant of the Lord. OBED-EDON, or 
EOCHOSIAS, or AHAZIAH, The poſeſfon 
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of all the proper names that are to be met vi 


it is very difficult to find out the true a 


original tongues: Becauſe there are, as Ih 


of a very different ſignification, yet cannot A 4 
expreſſed i in our language but by the ſame wolf 


talogue of all the proper names written in th 
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SIMON, who obeys. 
T HOMAS, A twin. DIDYMUS ; in Gul 
ſignifies the ſame mind... 
TOB, Good. TOBIAS, — 
URIAS, or URIAH, The fire 75 the Lora. 
- ZAC HARIAS, or ZECHARIai 
T he memory of the Lord. 9 1 
I Do not deſign to give here an explanatin - 


in the Bible; my intent is only to give the nl 
der a general idea of them; and if I may ol + 
ſpeak, to open the way for thoſe who arc oh Ho 
clined to ſearch farther. There i is, indeed 
the end of all the Yulgate Bibles, an explantal ir 
of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek names; buf 3 4 


on of them without ſeeing them written in tl 1 P 


ſaid, ſeveral Hebrew letters, which though thy 
differ both in figure and pronunciation, yet ca 
not be rendered in the Latin tongue, or ou 
but by the ſame letter. There are alſo, for 1 
lame reaſon, ſeveral Hebrew names, which 0 


Ea 


And in order therefore to diſcover the origi 
of theſe words, it is neceſſary that we havefanll 0 
little knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. nil 
Prolegomena to the Antwerp Polyglott may after 
wards be conſulted ; where you by find a cl 1 


original languages; the Hebrew ones in Hebreng 1 
and the Greek ones in Greek. The Hebrew nam c 
are alſo there written in Greek, becauſe the af NH 
thor of the Yulgate follows the LXX in cel 
manner of expreſſing the Hebrew names. Tiff 


caralogue. is perfect, nothing can be deſired i 
be more ſo. Ty 


Chap. VIII. the Holy Scriptures, 
ro this I ſhall here add the explication of 
me Hebrew words which were uſually made 
ee. of in the affairs of religion, and which the 
1 aterpreters not having tranſlated, are often found 
Wn the Latin Scriptures *. Et: 
= AMEN is a mark of affirmation. This 
Word comes from AMAN, which ſignifies 
be faithful. IJxsus Curisr often uſed this 
Word, and even repeated it, to ſignify a kind of 
Wath. Ir ſignifies a uredly, or in truth, And 
is in this ſenſe that S. Paul underſtood it, when 
e ſaid that the promiſes of God were Nai, and 
nen 5. Theſe two words, one of which is 
eee, and the other Hebrew, ſignify the ſame 
ing; and the Latin Interpreter has rendered 
oem by the verb Ef. The LXN often tran- 
ate the word AMEN by this verb, and Ge- 
67%; that is to ſay, in Latin, Fiat, or ſo be it: 
SV hich ſhews that the word AMEN, is a 
ark of conſent and delire. 
Ss ALLELUIA, or HALLELUJAH, 
a4 word we often meet with in the P/alms, 
Id the Yulgate has preſerved it: It ſignifies 
raiſe ye the Lord. INIT: 
uz CHERUBIMS were figures com- 
ounded of thoſe of ſeveral animals, which no 
ody knows how to deſcribe. God command- 
ed Moſes to put ſome of them over the propitia- 
ory, or cover of the ark of the covenant, as if 
his ark had been @ chariot, which is call'd in 
ag bre RACHAB , adding to it the letter 
apb, which is called The Particle of reſemblances : 
vo that the word CHER UBIM ſignifies as 
ariots. Ezekiel i ſays, that the figures of the 


. i. e. The Vulgate. * 2 Cor. i. 20. * 0 15 
E CH UB. - 4. . L. — head 


Vor. II. * Cferubims 
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dam had been driven out of it. God, ſays thi, 


worſhipped, and in honour of whom the Jem! ; 3 


which is appointed for the eternal puniſnma 


is a word which ſignifies O God ſave us, or HH 
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Cherubims were compounded of four other figure, 
And the greateſt part of the Interpreters gin $ 
them childrens faces, and think they took th 
names from thence. For, RUB, or RA VIV, 
in the Chaldee language, with the letter CAPh, 
which, as I have faid, is the mark of reſen- 
blance, ſignifies as children. But the Scriptur 
alſo gives the name of Cherubims to the ange 
whom God appointed to guard paradiſe after 4| 


Scripture, drove out the man, and placed ai H 
Eaſt of the garden of Eden, Cherubims an 
flaming ſword, which turned every way, 10h 
the way of the tree of life k. VP 
 GEHENNA is a word compounded of 
GHE, which ſignifies à valley, and HEN. 
NON, which is the proper name of a n 
and has ſince been given to a valley near H 
city of Jeruſalem, in which the idol Moloch 


were barbarous enough to burn their own chi 
alive. Which cruelty is the reaſon why tn 
name has ſince been uſed to ſignify the p 


of the reprobates; and alſo to ſignify the (0 : 4 E 
ments they ſuffer with the devil and his rebei . 
ous angels. „ 1 


HOSANNA, in Hebrew HOSIAN NIC, 


u5. The Jews often repeated it on their days ha 
rejoycing, and in their wiſhes for the proſper: 
of perſons of diſtinction, as for that of ca 
new king. We find it in the 118th P/alm, (1 
2F.) and they to this day repeat it on their fe 
of tabernacles. They alſo give the name of A 


Gen. iii. 24. 
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anna to the branch which they carry in their 
bands on this day. On this feſtival they cele- 
rate their expectation of the deliverance of //- 
ae by the Meſſiah; and therefore looking on 
rsus Curisr as the Meſſiah, when he entered 
Friumphantly into Jeruſalem, they received him 
Vith branches in their hands, and crying H O- 
ANNA I. 

RR MESSIAH comes from the Hebrew MAS- 
cHAcEH, which ſignifies 20 anoint. Ir is the 
Wname which the Jews themſelves give to him 


hom their kings and prieſts typified by their 
EMELECH, and pronounce it MELEECH 
EBSHAMASHIACH ; that is, King Meſſiah; or 
ſeſſiah the king. They alſo call him CHRIST, 
rom a Greek verb which ſignifies fo anoint. 
or Lord Jzsvs CHRIST who was born of the 
irgin Mary, has ſufficiently ſhewn both by 
is diſcourſes and actions, that he was the Me/- 
ab, which God promiſed to mankind. 

== PASSOVER, or rather PASCHA,comes from 
PFSPASACH, which ſignifies t paſs over. Theo- 
otion and ſeveral other Interpreters have render- 


{lied the Hebrew word PAS ACH, by that of 


ae; and the Fulgate does alſo ſometimes make 
uſe of the word Phaſe m: But the Syrians and 
cCbaldeans add an ALEPH, and tranſlate it 
ASSP 1$S CH A, or PASCHA,; in which the LXX 
have followed them, becauſe this was the lan- 
guage of the Jes when they returned from the 
captivity of Babylon. PASCHA in Hebrew is 
the ſame thing as paſſage, or paſſing over. The 


Mo 
i che deſtroying angel's paſing over them, when he 


be 
1 
EA. 


Matth. xxi. 9. * Exod. xii. 17. 


1, F:-4 paſſed 


E@-0intings, They now add to this name that of 


Jews celebrate in this feſtival the memory of 


— 
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paſſed through Egypt, and killed the firſt-bom 


Iſraelites, whoſe doors were ſtained with ti 
blood of the lambs, which God had command. 
ed them to kill, and which for that reaſon wer 3 


reproach, and is as much as to fay, 4 man uh 


fight. The word TSABA allo ſignifies an vn 
ſembly of people, or an army; which is therefor i 1 
metaphorically applied to the ſtars, which area 


fire and laid it upon his lips. And it is either 
for this reaſon they are called SER APH IM 


were worſhipped, and were the Dii Penates il 


_ quite Explique. Jom 4. Liv. 4. Chap. 2. 
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of the Egyptians, but ſpared the houſes of tel 


called the paſſover. 
RACA is a Syriact word, and comes fall 
RECH, which ſignifies empty. It is a term q 


has neitber wit nor judgment. 11 
SABAOTH, or TSEBAOT H, ſignifies i EG 
armies, and comes from the verb T8484. 1 


it were the militia of heaven, and are drawn VN 
in a wonderful order. 

S ABB AT ON comes from SABATHY 
to reſt, or not to work. 
S8 ERAPAIM is a word which — 
thing that is on fire. 1/aiah n gives this name uf 
thoſe angels one of whom brought him à coal 1 


mn 


or becauſe of their appearance, which was vol 
and like fire 
TERAPHIM were idols and images which 


ä _ NA D — — 


the ancients P, which were appointed to watch 
over the houſe. The learned think they were | 
human figures to which was paid a 2 4 
worſhip; and they were therefore forbidden 0 TV 
be made. 3 


* Ni. . ® See p. 215. Note ®. —_— 
P This is Pere Montiaucon's opinion of them. See L Ant: 


Wuan 
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ena now remains is to give ſome account 
Mer the Greek names alſo, which though ſome- 
imes made uſe of in the Latin tranſlation, can 
Meet be applied to no ſenſe, unleſs we know ſome- 
hing of the Greek tongue. This is a very co- 
Wpious language, and has this in common with 
the Hebrew, that its names are not empty ſounds, 
Ex hich only ſignify the things they are the ſigns 
f, becauſe uſe has ſo applied them, as it happens 
in other languages. A perſon who underſtands 
Greek, eaſily diſcovers the reaſon why certain 
names are made uſe of rather to ſignify one 


ot to ſpeak, hear, or read any word, whoſe pro- 


nd diſtinct idea of the thing it would expreſs; 
come now to explain the Greek words which 
the Latin Interpreters of Scripture have not 
rhougzt fit to turn into Latin, though it would 
ſometimes have been more convenient to have 
done it, as in the following paſſage of Ezekiel 4. 
Ad tbou ſhalt prepare a meat offering for it every 
naoyrning, the fixth part of an ephab of fine flower, 
aud the third part of an bin of oyl, to temper 
bvith the fine four; a meat offering continually by 
ga perpetual ordinance unto the Lord. In the Ful- 
gate it is, faciet ſacrificium ſuper eo cata mane 


nmane. The word Cara is a Greek prepoſition 


= which ought to have been rendered in Latin, 
= /e:undum. It is here commanded to offer ſacri- 
fice every morning in the morning; that is, e- 
very day in the morning, or every morning. 
And the word ſacriſicium, which the Yulgate 
WT uſes, is alſo equivocal. It is uſually taken for 
= 7-2 offering up of a vlctim in ſacrifice. But in 


— — — 1 a err 


1 xlvi. 14. | : 
* 3 the 


thing than another. And as then it becomes us 


vunciation does not at the ſame time give a clear 
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the Hebrew you have here the word MIN 4. 
C HA, which is a clearer term, and Gita 
I have already ſaid, an offering of fine flour mix 
with oyl. 1 

TRE Greek words which are unexplained in 15 3 . 
the | Latin] Bible, are according to their 1 3 | 
phaberical order, as follows. 

ABYSSUS, an aby/s, is cee of 1 9 
word which ſignifies The bottom, and what | | | 

called the privative ; and it is as much as 0 
ſay, bottomleſs. An ABYSS ſignifies a rh : ” 
lake, or other collection of waters which is | 
an immenſe depth; and in this ſenſe thoſe 5 
underſtood it who tranſlated the — Scripanſſ 
into Greek, 

ANATHE M A comes from a verb which 
ſignifies t0 ſeparate, or to devote. It my 
ching ſeparated from common ule, in order to 
its being conſecrated to God, with imprecationſ 
that they who ſhall be- raſh enough to turn i 
apain to common uſe, may feel the moſt err 
effects of God's wrath. The apoſtle deſires uf 
be Anathema for his brethren* ; that is, he + 3 J 
voted himſelf to ſuffer all thoſe evils in Ki own 
perſon, which God might juſtly have brougsil = 
upon his brethren f. 1 

ANGEL Us, angel, Ambaſſador, deputy 7 
[or meſſenger} in Hebrew MAL EAC H. Tie T 
word angel comes from a verb which ſi gnific : 
zo declare. It is uſed to ſignify the deputies of 
Princes and great Lords, who are entruſted with Bw 
their orders, and the care of their affairs in fo: 


1 


3 


5 Hoax, 3 _ 
or rather, he deſires to |; 8 death, if that coull : 
k a means of prom ormg hes 2 1 of his brethren tht I 
ews. 


reign | 
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gn countries. The miniſters of God, whom 
ſends from heaven, whom he has entruſted 
Sth affairs of the. greateſt conſequence, and 
nom he makes uſe of for the good of man- 
Ind, are alſo called by this name. Of the an- 
, (ctrictiy ſo called) ſome are rebellious, and 
Whers continue faithful. The former are the 
evils, the latter are thoſe happy ſpirits which 
always in the preſence of God, and ready 
put his commands in execution. 
g n that is, Aulicbhriſ, 

"4 Wa Greek word, ANTI denotes oppoſition ; 
that by Antichriſt we are to underſtand one 
ho is oppoſed to Jesus CHRIST; as that wick- 
1 Y 1 one will be, who muſt come before the con- 
nmation of all things, and will raiſe the moſt 
rrible perſecution againſt the Cones Church, 
L Pat it has ever felt. 

. FL APOCALYPSE, ſignifies a revelation, 
manifeſtation of hidden things. It is the 
nme of the laſt book of the Scriptures, which 
1 Pntains ſeveral things which were revealed to 
Nee Apoſtle S. John. : 
APOSTATE is a name given to thoſe 
ho have been wicked enough to deſert the faith. 

BE POSTASIE is the ſame thing as deſertion, or 
iitling any thing. 

= APOSTLE is a Greek word which Geni- 
; cs in general, a meſſenger, or deputy, who is. 
Wo take care of the affairs of the church, or of 

= republick. It. was fo uſed even by the Athe- 
ians. Among Chriſtians it gage thoſe great 
en whom Jesvs CHRIST himſelf 2 to * 
he foundations of his church. 
= ARCHISYNAGOGUS, or governor 

f + the ſynagogue, is compounded of ARCHI, 

Wy hich Hgnifies a prince - So that we are to 
| N underſtand 


E 2 44 
To "oY 
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ſter of the place where beds were "Pops fir 


where the Athenians met to deliberate of their 9 1 
affairs; [ it ſignifies, as we render it in Eng 14, _ 


cleanſed and purified, therefore the word is ſon 
times uſed to ſignify Immerſion, or Purificatin, Wh 


given to the reward which was given to tha 


bottom. Andi it is in this ſenſe, that the Scrip: 3 | 


when he ſent the rains which brought down 


An Introduction 26 Book Ill. 7 
underſtand by it the firft, or principal pf 2 
belonging to a ſynagogue. Thus the chief a. 


gels are called Archangels, and the title of ak 
CHITRICLINUS was given to the m. 


entertainments*, 1 
AREOPAGUs is the 1 name of the mM $ 4 


Mars: Hill.] | 'F 

ALYME, that is, witddul leaven. Ty. © 
MOS ſignifies Jeaven; z and the ALPHA 
which is called nnn is 128 ſame thing x L 
without. : 

BAPTI SM comes from a verb which (ir 
niſies 70 waſh, or 10 dip into water : And b 
cauſe they who are thus waſhed in water, al 


BRAVIUM (Greek SBA) is the nant I 


who came off victorious, in the- combats, and 
publick Sports. 3 

CATARACTES were a ſort of openin;M 
or windows, which were at the tops of houſe 


When they were open, any thing might eaſily 


be let down from the top of the houſe to tht 1 


ture accommodating itſelf to our way of ſpeak 
ing, ſays, that God opened the cataracts of heaven" 


the waters of the deluge upon the earth. 
CATECHESE, or CATECHISMPB 
are names which come from a verb which {i 1 | 
nifies 1 inſtrutt viva voce. The CATER 
or perhaps rather to the maſter of the feaſt, . 6 maſter o | 
the ceremonies, at pablick entertainments, : 
Gen. vii. 11, Vlg. Windows, Eng. 


q 


CHU 
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EHUMENS were thoſe who were taught 
Moe firſt principles of the faith, in order to pre- 
are them for baptiſm. ä 
Car HOLI CE, that is, 2niverſal. 
= CHRIST, that is, anointed, in Hebrew 
10/270" 3 
= CLERUS, Clergy, properly ſignifies lot, 
r that which fell to any one 5) lot; and from 
Fence it came to be uſed to ſignify an inheri- 
ace. This name is now appropriated to thoſe 
bo are fer apart for the ſervice of God, and 
Have choſen him to be their iheritan ct.. 
FX CONOPEUM was a fort of veil made in 


he form of a fine net, which left a paſſage for 


| 3 the light, and at the ſame time kept out flies. 
he Egyptians uſed to throw fine nets all over 
heir beds, to guard them againſt certain flies 


* 
1 % 
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= ONOPES. The ponds and marſhes with 


. 


Fheſe inſets. And perhaps they who tranſlated 


"Rp ull:d down the Conopeum of Holofernes's bed, 
fter ſhe had cut off his heady. 

= DEMON ſignifies one who knows ; fo that 
Wt is taken both in a good and bad fenſe. Homer 
Wpplics it to his gods; and it is now commonly 
Applied to the rebellious angels, who endeavour- 
Wed to. cauſe thoſe honours to be paid to them- 
Wiclves, which belong only to God. 1 

= DEUTERONOMY is e ſecond law. 
t is the name of the laſt book of Moſes, in 
which this law-giver repeats, and if I may fo 
peak, propoſes a ſerond time, the law which 


» Jud, xii. 9. Pulg. Canopy. Eng. 
| had 


"RS hich arc called in French Coufins, and in Greek 
wv hich Egypt abounds, breed a great number of 


= hc hiftory of Judith into Greek, ſpake after their 
WT ountry manner, when they ſaid that Judith 
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ly ſignifies an aſſembly of people called 1 
by order of the magiſtrates: W hence it consſfi 


"* kati 10 Book uy 


had been already written in the preceding books 

DIABOLUS, devil, that is, colonic Th 
tor, or one who accuſes falfly. The Greeks = 3 
this name to thoſe who give themſelves up u. 72 


iniquity z and from thence it came to be ral FT: 
to evil angels. 4 | | 
DIACONUS, deacon, that is, miniſir; 
comes from a verb which ſignifies to ſerny, 3 $ 
DIADEM properly ſignifies a wreaj, 
which emperours and kings formerly var] x 


round their heads, to ſhew their dignity. _ 4 b- 
ECCLESIA, church. This word proper. 


to be applied to all thoſe whom God has cal 4Þ 1 | 


wan . oi hoc | ( 
ECCLESIASTES is ane who ga 8 
the people in an aſſembly. 2 
ENCGENIA comes from a Greek wall 1 
which ſignifies to renew. The Interpreten 1 . 
Scripture make uſe of it, to tranſlate by it Hr 
Hebrew CHANAK, which may be unde P 
ſtood of all dedications x, whether that which i 5 
made after the building of a temple, or tau 
which is made after it has been n and 1 . 
I may fo ſpeak, renewed. _ 2 
EPISCOPUS, Biſhop, comes from 100 4 
word which ſi nifies an overſeer. E „ 
ET HNIC Us is the fame thing as Gemil 4 2 
The Jews called themſelves the people of Gol 
and gave all other people the name of Gol 7 
that is, Nations. So that theſe Nations N = 
in Greek Ethnoi, in Latin Gentiles, were the ide * 
laters who did not worſhip the true God, wh | . 
was known only in Judas. E 
5 John NA b 
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WW EVANGELIUM, Goſpel, ſignifies: a 


cce of agrecable, happy, and good news 3 as 


? 


at was which informed mankind of the birth 
fa Saviour. 

= EUCHARIST is :hank/giving. 5 
== EXODUS, à going out. This is the name 
tine ſecond book of Moſes, fo called, becauſe 
e firſt thing ſpoken of in it, is the miraculous 


f 


: a 
3 7 i 


arch of the //raclites out of Egyyt. _ 
EGAZOPHYLACIUM, treaſury, is pro- 
rly the place where the riches and treaſures 
the temple were kept. The firſt part of this 
old ſignifies riches, and the other comes from 
eerb, which ſignifies to keep. The place where 
ee alms were kept, were called by this name. 
BS GENEALOGY is a deſcription of the 
Wmily and anceſtors, from whom any one is 
= cended. 
HERESY was taken at firſt to ſignify 
y opinion in general which was ſtrictly ad- 
red to, whether it were good or bad; ſo that 
== properly ſignified a ſect. But ſince the Apoſtles 
oe preached to us the doctrine of J ESus 
unis r, and ſince it has been no longer law- 
l to follow any other doctrine, they have been 
led Heretices, who have ſeparated themſelves 
m the communion of the faithful, to follow 
rour. So that the word is now taken in a 
ad ſenſe, to ſigniſy a ſe& that revolts and re- 
ls againſt the church. ES 
HOLOCAUST is a word compounded 
an adjective which ſignifies 2 burn. It was 
operly a ſacrifice in which the victim was 
prey burnt and conſumed upon the altar. Ne- 
WE: mheleſs, this name has been given, but in a 
ore extenſive ſenſe, to ſome other ſacrifices, 
me parts of which the prieſts had for them- 


Ver IDOL 


| 


— 
— 


* 


| ſacrifice to them. 


are called, [as oppoſed to the Clergy.) LAG 


it is particularly applied to thoſe who have bn 


IDOL fignifies a figure, or an image. V 
| 


5 * 


vertheleſs, cuſtom has appropriated it to ſigni 4 


k 
8 
N „ 
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IOTA is the name of a Greek letter. 


U 
1 


the Greek, is but half a letter, and is much 1 
than any other. „ 4 
L AI CRS is a name by which the ln 
in Greek ſignifies people. = 
MARTYR, according to the import q 
the Greek, ſignifies any witneſs in general; nr 


very and courage enough to confeſs the faith 
Jesvs CHRIST, and to lay down their I 
in the defence of it. Be 

MYSTERY is a word which comes iral 


v. 18. 
a Veſt 


= that a myſtery is a thing ſacred and concealed. 
= NEOPHYTE ſignifies 4 new plant, or a 
ing newly planted, a novice. So that this name 
applied to thoſe who being newly converted 
che faith, are not yet fully inſtructed, or 
ly ſettled in it. 
PARADISE is a Greek word which ſig- 
bes a garden, or a park, or nurſery, where trees 
brought up, and where wild beaſts are kept 
r diverſion. The Greek Interpreters give this 
= . | . 
me to the garden God planted in Eden, where- 
Adam was put before his fall. And it is from 
is dclightful garden that the name is applied to 
oſe happy manſions of bliſs which God has 
epared tor thoſe who ſhall faithfully keep his 
14 pmmandments. . 
= PARASCEVE, preparation, is the name 
at was given to the day in which the law 
mmanded the Fews to prepare every thing 
at was neceſſary for life, againſt the ſeventh 
y, which was the day of reſt. 
PENT AT EUCH is a name given to the 
ee boots of Moſes, PEN T E fignifies five, 
nd TEUCHOS à book; fo that to call them 
e Pentateuch is the ſame thing as to ſay, The 
e books. | 5 
PENTECOST. was the fiftieth day, 
Wckoning from the day after the feaſt of the 
ſſover, and from thence it takes its name. It 
fas one of the moſt ſolemn days. 
= PERIPSEMA in Greek ſignifies properly 
ure, or excrements; and it is allo taken in the 
retk for expiation. This name was given to 
bole who were condemned to death in expia- 
Wo” of ſome crime. And when S. Paul ſays that 
Was omnium peripſema, he intended to ſignify 
thereby, 


Reg 


thereby, vial the people had as great an 50 
ſion to and contempt for him, as for the e 
who were condemned to ſuffer death. 7; 
PHYLACTERIES were pieces oi 
parchment artfully made up, in which the * | 
put ſome words of the law. We have _ Yo 
nough of theſe phylaferies in om former pal 
of this work. 
PRESBYTER ſi onifies an old man; t fn Tf 
name was given to the miniſters of the 9 T 
either becauſe formerly ſuch perſons only v 
choſen miniſters as were of an advanced age; of 
rather becauſe nothing ought to appear in af 
lives and conduct, which is not the effect oY 
conſummate prudence; or even becauſe, till 
people had the fame reſpect for them, and piſ l 
them the ſame honours, as they did to pero 
of an advanced age. Andin this ſenſe chisranſ & 
rather ſhews their dignity than their age. 1 
PROPHE T, according to the a 06 | 
on of the Greek name, imports one who 3 2 
future things. But the Helleniſt Jews don't 
ways ſo underſtand it. They alſo under I 
by it, a teacher, or a man of letters, and eval 
poet. So that S. Paul ſpeaking of a poet " 
had ſaid that the Cretans were _ calls hi [4 


_— 


given to thoſe who left the 1 of the 
fathers, to embrace the Jewiſh religion. 1 
word ſignifies a ranger. I 

PSEUDO is a Greek word which fi * 4 


falſe, or deceitful: So that pſeudo-apoſtoli, i 
2 apepies 1 3 pſeudo-prophete, are falſe prophi 1 


Z j. 12. Vulg, = 4 | 
4 py 


Wap. VIII. 2e Holy Scriptures. 

pyro NEss ſignifies a woman poſ= 
Ji by a demon, which was worſhipped un- 
r the name of Python. Apollo was called by 
is name, becauſe he killed the ſerpent Python. 
Nut the word is rather to be derived from a 


4% 
5 


cls M fignifics ſeparation. Schiſmaticks 


die faithful. | 
SYNAGOGUE ſignifies an Aſſembly. 
ut it is alſo uſed to ſignify the place where the 
eus aſſembled to hear the law of God. 

= 54 NHEDRIM was the place where the 
eiſß magiſtrates aſſembled. I have already 
id enough of it in the firſt part of this work. 
be Great Sanbedrim fate in the temple. 
ET RAR CH L, it is pretended, ſignifies 
ee fourth part of a ſtate, fo that a Tetrarch is 
ne who governs that fourth part. But never- 
beleſs, it ſeems to be rather a title of honour 


Nut ſuperior to that of Toparch. 

= 1r often happens, that where we find an 
brew word in the New Teſtament, we find al- 
the interpretation with it. Thus when the 


called Didymus. Theſe two words, one of 


e ſame thing. [viz. Twins.) S. Peter is alſo 
Walled Cephas, both which names ſignify à fone. 

ABIT H A and DORCAS are the Greek 

ind Hebrew names of the ſame perſon, and both 
W1gnify 2 goar. 

 ELYMAS and MAGUS are allo the 
ames of the ſame man, the firſt of which is 


Y Hebrew 
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bhich was inferior to that of King and Ethnarch, 


vangeliſts ſpeak of S. Thomas, they add, who 
| [ which is Hebrew and the other Greek, ſignify 
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Hebrew, and the other Greek: [and both fig 
fy a ſorcerer.] = "= 
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The manner of dividing the holy Scripts 
ſo as they may all be read in a year. Wa 
: 5 bk D( 
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nerable than others. In the ſame manner lon 
parts of the Bible are more holy than the rei 
or are at leaſt more proper to make us ſo: A 
in this rank I put the Goſpe/. It contains the 
life of Jesus Curisr,. the hiſtory of hl 
miracles, and his divine inſtructions 5 : 

| | make 


hap. IX. abe Holy Scriptures. 337 
ale up the body of chriſtian morality. His 
iracles convince us of his divinity; his life is 
ee pattern of ours; and his inſtructions are the 
ies by which we are to walk in it; and no 
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ook of P/alms; becauſe it is moſt proper to 
it us in the moſt eſſential duties which are 
ie from man to God; namely, prayer and 
hankſgiving. For if our not knowing how to 
ray, and our being ignorant of what we ought 
ask, makes us ſtand in need of the HoLy 
nos to aſſiſt our weakneſs; how much 
ore difficult is it for us to praiſe the ſupreme 
ajeſty of heaven, who are in his fight but 
guſt and aſhes? Now the P/alms of David teach 
both how to praiſe God, and how to pray to 
im. No body has ſpoken more worthily of 
he divine power, greatneſs, holineſs, mercy, 
nd providence, than the Royal Prophet. The 
onders of the creation, the beauty and order 
f the univerſe, the viciſſitudes of day and night, 
and different ſeaſons, the infinite variety of the 
rcatures, and the ſurprizing ſplendour and num- 
er of the ſtars, are all repreſented by him with 
gc moſt lively eloquence. He ſpeaks of all 
he elements, and the beings which are particu- 
arly appointed to ſhew the power of God, 
and to execute his commands, I mean winds, 
hunder, and tempeſts. Who has ever given a 
Vore lively, and more magnificent deſcription 
f them than David? And is not all the hiſtory 
4 Vo. II CZ. of 
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Webrew, and the other Greek: [and both fg 
fy a ſorcerer.] 8 —_ 
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The manner of dividing the holy Srcripum 
ſo as they may all be read in a hear. 


+ 


901 
S the end and deſign of this work is nl 


. 
0 V 
8 
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inſpire the reader with a taſte and love will 


ps without reading ſomething in this di i 
ook. Nothing can conduce more to the i 


with all ſpiritual comforts. 


ALL the Bible is holy; every thing in i 


9 


parts of the Bible are more holy than the reli; 
or are at leaſt more proper to make us ſo: And L 
in this rank I put the Goſpel. It contains wn 
life of Jesus CHRIST, the hiſtory of I 
miracles, and his divine inſtructions "I 

make 


Whip. 1X. % Holy Scriptures, 337 
Wake up the body of chriſtian morality. His 
iracles convince us of his divinity; his life is 
ee pattern of ours; and his inſtructions are the 
ies by which we are to walk in it; and no 
Wy ought therefore to be let ſlip without read- 
g ſome part of the Goſpel, ſince our lives are 
be regulated, and we ſhall hereafter be exa- 
ined by it. The workman never lays aſide 
o rule and compals. . ; 

BS AND among thoſe parts of Scripture, which 
ght to be principally read, I alſo place the 
ook of P/alms; becauſe it is moſt proper to 
niit us in the moſt eſſential duties which are 
e from man to God; namely, prayer and 
hankſgiving. For if our not knowing how to 
ray, and our being ignorant of what we ought 
ask, makes us ſtand in need of the Horry 
nuos v do aſſiſt our weakneſs; how much 
ore difficult is it for us to praiſe the ſupreme 
ajeſty of heaven, who are in his fight but 
uſt and aſhes? Now the P/alms of David teach 
both how to praiſe God, and how to pray to 
im. No body has ſpoken more worthily of 
obe divine power, greatneſs, holineſs, mercy, 
nd providence, than the Royal Prophet. The 
onders of the creation, the beauty and order 
df the univerſe, the viciſſitudes of day and night, 
ind different ſeaſons, the infinite variety of the 
reatures, and the ſurprizing ſplendour and num- 
er of the ſtars, are all repreſented by him with 
he moſt lively eloquence. He ſpeaks of all 
he elements, and the beings which are particu- 
arly appointed to ſhew the power of God, 
and to execute his commands, I mean winds, 
hunder, and tempeſts. Who has ever given a 
ore lively, and more magnificent deſcription 


Wor them than David? And is not all the hiſtory 
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king? But what ought to make this book mot 


our aſſiſtance. David makes uſe of every i 
ducement, and neglects nothing that can lv 
perſuaſive; and when he cannot find in hin-: 


ing reaſons for ſucceſs from the divine natut if 


give up his people into the hands of their ene 


church always have a particular reſpect and lor 


have theſe divine ſongs always in his mouth. vi 


6 © 1 8 "= 
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of the ewiſh people, from the calling of Abra. . 
bam till they became the peaceable poſſeſſot q 
the land of promiſe, contained in the Pain; . 
and ſo adorned with the fineſt beauties of pox. Wi 
try, that prophane authors have nothing of thi 


kind which can equal the poems of this greu WM 


eſteemed and valued by Chriſtians, is, its ca- 


taining ſome of the cleareſt prophecies conca. i 
ning JESUS CRHRISH: So that this book be 


comes thereby as proper a ſtudy for Cbriſia 
as for Jews. _ 2 
The Pſalms are alſo excellent prayers. I 


* & + 


miſery. of man was never better expreſſed, ori 
wants more ſtrongly repreſented, than by e 
Pſalmiſt. We here find the moſt preſſing no 
tives that can be made uſe of, to incline e 
Almighty to favour us, and to engage him ul 


elf ſufficient reaſons for his obtaining his pet 
tions, he has recourſe to God himſelf, and drau 


engages God for his own glory's ſake, not to 1 


deer who would inſult their God, for having 
deſerted them. And this is what has made tit 


for the P/alms; inſomuch that they were all oi 
them formerly appointed to be read over ond 
a week in the publick offices. And every pil 
vate perſon ought, according to her example, uu 


So 


that we muſt diſtinguiſh the other books of Scrip! 
ture, which are read only at certain ſeaſons 0 
the year, from the P/alms and the * 


SHER i 
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r beſe ought to be read every day :. And as to 
bat is the proper buſineſs of this place, the 
isiding the reſt of the Bible in ſuch a manner, 
ks that the whole may be read over in a year; 
t ſeems to be of little conſequence, to keep any 


2 
ag 
" A. b 


rer in it, provided the whole be read over, 


=, 


ad begun anew every year; but nevertheleſs, 


will be granted to be yet better to be orderly 
ad regular in it. Now of all the methods that 


Po 


n bc propoſed, none is more juſt, than the 


W710 
« 


2 oY in our priyate readings, the publick 


3 


ons of the church. Beſides, that this unifor- 


Je care the church has taken to chooſe out 
ach paſſages of the ſacred books, as relate to 
oe myſteries which are celebrated in it, does 
lo much contribute to our inſtruction in religi- 
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W have obſerved that the ſynagogue cauſed 


hc ſacred books to be read to her children, in 
der publick aſſemblies. For Moſes, as is ſaid in 
the 4s, hath of old time, in every city, them 


LACS - Ik . 1 
F 
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t preach bim, being read in the ſynagogues eve - 
BS /2-b4th-day b. And the Jewiſh Calendar ſhe ws 


exactly how the Scriptures, and each chapter 
ind feftion was to be read, as we have ſcen. 
In 1mitation of whoſe example it 1s, that the 


Wo be read in her offices. Bur whereas only 
Wome very ſhort paſſages of Scripture, or rather 
nly the title and beginning of each book is 
now read in the Roman Breviary, the church 


* How agreeable is this with the practioe of the Church of 
ngland, which in her public offices reads over the whole tok 


pf Palms once a month, and all the Goſpels three time; ina year ? 
A 


iy is moſt pious and acceptable to the Lord; 


n, and to the filling our minds with the ſpirit 


hurch has always commanded the Scriptures 
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ture may be entirely _ over once a 5er 
118 


paſſed over. And on the ſolemn days no rel. Y 
ing is appointed, becauſe it is ſuppoſed that ei 7 


The author of the Latin work which I trat 
late e, contents himſelf with abridging it; bu 


An Introduction o Book Inc 
formerly read every book entirely over without 
omitting any part of it. ar 

AND it was in conformity to ſo venerable i 
cuſtom, and the general ſentiments of the churc, 
that a perſon as learned as pious, printed i 
pamphlet in French, in the year 1669, at Savry lf 
in which he propoſes a method of reading til 
Scripture every day according to the publizh 
offices. With this method, the whole Sci, 


without making the rea too long at a ti 
For ſome chapters, which contain only gen 
logies, and an enumeration of families, may (i 


ry one is then ſufficiently taken up with tw 
publick offices of the church. 1 

_ THis treatiſe is ſo fine a one, that I thong 
my {ſelf obliged to inſert it here [almoſt] entire 


am perſuaded that the reader will not think it 
too long in this tranſlation. It is a little pro- 
lix, but nothing is mentioned but what is mi 
terial. 157 


„577 rea Ee ch 


© Theſe are the words of the French tranſlator, not of Pere 
Lamy, who is now known to be the author of the work hen 
ſpoken of. And it muſt be here obſerved, that ſome parts | 
2 treatiſe are omitted in the Engliſh, for reaſons given in ii 
Pr kfdee . | 
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new method for diſpoſing of the ſeveral 
_ 7r:s of the holy Scriptures in ſuch a man- 
| 5 ner as that they may all be read in the 
__ /pace of a year, and with moſt convente 
_ ence and advantage. 
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BO OME of thoſe who have propoſed me- The diſer- 
O thods for reading all the Scriptures in a re- t methods 
© 4 | . of reading 
gz ular time, have confined themſelves to the ci- , Scrip- 
il year, dividing the number of the chapters rures that 
f the Bible, by that of the months or days of he bi- 
the year, to ſhew how much muſt be read eve- pared - 2 
gry day, or every month, in order to finiſh the and where- 
whole in the year: And this has plainly not iz his 
much difficulty in it. 55 0 {hap 
= Ornexs conſidering that nothing is more 

WW commendable, than to purſue the general di- 
rections of the church in our private devoti- 
ons, have endeavoured to accommodate theſe 

W pious readings to the order that is kept in the 
Breviary; it being evident, that the church has 
W conſecrated certain books of Scripture to cer- 

| tain times, in order the better to imprint on 
our minds the myſteries which are then cele- 
brated. VV 
Bor as this way of dividing the Scriptures 
is not ſo eaſily adjuſted as the other, becauſe of 
the difficulty of reading whole books of Scrip- 
ture, while rhe church reads only ſome chapters 
of them; ſome perſons have therefore obſerved 
chat the method of this kind, which was pro- 
poſed ſome years ſince, and has been ſeveral times 


Z 3 printed, 


342 


. which beſt agrees with the general order of tell 


in the ſmalleſt things) is undoubtedly preferable 


voured to remove the two inconveniencies be 


gether as well as we could, that ſo every on 


fan obſerves, generally put a lefſon both out d 
the Old and New Tefament, in their nocturnil 
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printed, had two conſiderable inconveniencis WW1 
in it. The firft is, that it often happened tha 
too much was appointed to be read at once | 
ſome days having five or ſix, and ſometimes e 
ven chapters allatted them: And the ſecou i 
that ſometimes it appointed nothing but pieca 
of morality to be read, which is filling the mini 
with too much nouriſhment at a time; whit 
at other times it appointed nothing bur hiſto. 
cal parts, which are not fo inſtructive and ediſ. 
ing to all ſorts of perſons. 1 

CoNnsIDERING therefore that that meth; 


oben gn; 


church, (which we ſhould always honour ev 


2 © 


to all others; we have thought it our duty u 
preſerve it, and have at the ſame time end 


—y- ; = x 


forementioned, in the New-metbod, which iii 
propoſed in the following tables: For, we hav 
endeavoured to adjuft every thing ſo well in i, 
that though in the ſpace of a year we read th: 
whole Scripture, (except ſome enumeration oi 
proper names which may be omitted) yet the 
is generally but three or four chapters to be rea 
in a day, And as for the Second difficulty, we 
have mixed the moral and hiſtorical books to- 


3 3 Es 
4 5 IT 155 © 8 


e 


. 


may daily, with eaſe, find ſome ſpiritual houriſt · I 
ment and edification; imitating in this the com. 
mendable conduct of the ancients, who, 280% | 
| 
offices. 3 ; 
Wx have likewiſe as nearly proportioned e 
very day's reading to one another as was poſſible, 
putting fewer chapters together when 4 are 
- F - oh 
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; long, and more when they are ſnort. But we 

ſet down. nothing particular to be read on the 

olemn feſtivals, becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that the 

SF (crvice of the church ought at thoſe times ſuf- 
W ficiently to employ our thoughts in meditations 

on the myſteries which are then celebrated, as 
has already been obſerved. e 


b. I. 


it muſt be obſerved that the year conſiſts of 365 clefaſtical 
aays and ſomewhat more than fix hours; be.“ 
cauſe the ſun is ſo long in making his revoluti- 
on, before he returns to the point from whence 
he ſet out. 
Wack days, if divided by ſeven, make 
fifty two weeks, and one day over; and theſe 

WS ſix hours are kept to make a day every fourth 
year, which is inſerted on the fixth 7 the Ca- 


ends of March, that is, the four and twentieth 


E | day of February. And this day is called Biſex- 


| ; tis, and the year in which it falls Biſſextilis; 


becauſe the Latius reckoned on theſè years, bis 
7/euto calendas ; that is, they reckoned the ixth 
day of the calends twice; I mean twice before 
the firſt day of March following, [or twice in 
the ſame year. ] | TS 

TE days of the week (called in Latin Fe- 


= 72) are marked in the calendar by theſe ſeven 


= lcrters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. So that if 
= the year conſiſted only of fifty two weeks, theſe 
ſeven letters would make a continual circle, 
which would begin every year. But the odd 
day which the year contains above fifry two 
weeks, makes the year always end with the ſame 
letter, and the fame day of the week, with 
2 4 which 


343 


= Bur in order to a right underſtanding of the of the Ci. 
method which we have followed in this table, vil and Ec- 
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which it began; and conſequently the next yen 
cannot begin with the ſame day of the week WM 
but with the following one: Which is the re, 
ſon of the change that is neceſſarily made of te 
dominical letters every year, ſince the letter which 
one year is the Sunday-letter, muſt, for this * 
ſon, be the Monday-letter of the next year. A 
hence it alſo comes to pals, that the feſtivl, r 
which are fixed to certain days of the month 
muſt conſequently change the days of the week 
on which they fall. 8 . 
 NeveRTHELESS, if this was the only di. 
ference, theſe feſtivals and theſe dominical le. 
ters would return in the ſame circle every ſera 
years. But becauſe there is alſo every four year, ii 
an intercalary day, or b'iſſextile, which make Wn 
the fourth years, or leap- years, to conliſt of 
366 days; therefore this circle cannot return to Wl 
its firſt order in ſeven years, but it muſt be four 
times ſeven years, that is, twenty eight years 
before it begins again in the ſame order it had a 
firſt. And this is what is called The Cycle of the 
Sun, or The Circle of the dominical letters, which 
ſerves to regulate the week days in every yea, 
and the feſtiyals which are fixed to certain days 
of the month. 53-2 DK 
Bur neither is this circle ſufficient to reduce 
the other feſtivals which are called Moveable, Wl 
to the ſame order, and the ſame time; becauſe 
they depend upon Eafter-day, which being fix» 
ed according to a full moon in March, does 
therefore happen ſometimes ſooner, and ſome- 
times later. For if we would have the years to 
return in one perperual regular courſe, as well 
with regard to theſe feſtivals as the others, We 
muſt make a cycle of ſeveral hundred years long. 
But nevertheleſs, it may be obſerved, that there 
are 
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1 & properly but thirty fix differences in all this; 
g that therefore thirty fix briefs, or tables, 
Would be ſufficient to regulate the publick offices 
WS cycr ; though not ſo as that they ſhould al- 
Ways fall in the ſame order and ſucceſſion with 
ect to one another, yet ſo as that the Epacts 
d Dominica Letters would agree together. 
or, as in the circle of twenty eight years, the 
e Letters return four times, ſo in this other 
cle, the ſame Epacts would return ſeveral times. 


8 8 
X. 
tt 
* 
. 


ch particular Epact might alſo fall upon the 


ee day with each particular Dominica! Letter; 
d ſeveral Epacts might join with each Letter, 


giving Eaſter on the ſame day: So that this 
aer would depend upon this concurrence of 
e Letters and Epacts, as is known to all who 
cderſtand a little of the diſpoſition of the Ca- 
aar, and as may be ſeen in the Tables for find- 
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e here to explain d. . 

Ap that I may not detain the reader with 
y thing that is foreign to my ſubject, I ſhall 
rely conſider the year, either as Civil, or as 
ccleſiaſtical. 5 . 
THE Civil year always begins on the firſt 
y of January, be it what day of the week it 
fill, and ends likewiſe the laſt day of December, 
pnſiſting of either 365, or 366 days, as is before 
W plained. . : 
Tarr Ecclefiaftical year, on the contrary, al- 
ays begins with a Sunday, and generally con- 
ſts of fifty two, but ſometimes of fifty three 
Wecks. For as this Eccleſiaſtical year reckons 
Wy by whole weeks, ſo it muſt neceſſarily be 
at the ſupernumerary day by which the year 
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4 See Wheatley on the Common Prayer, Part 1. Ch, T7, 
| ex- 


Eater, which it would take up too much 
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exceeds fifty two weeks, and the intercalary ph 
every fourth, or /eap-year, muſt add ano 
week to it every fix years at leaſt, and {ol 
times every five years, ſince there may hai 
to fall two leap- years in five years. n 

AL. L. the Moveable feaſts which ate reg 
ted by chat of Eaſter, belong to the Ecciejull 
cal year, and this year always begins with ll 
firſt Sunday in Advent Becauſe the church 
ving always a regard to Jezsvs CHN in e 
thing ſhe does, begins her year alſo with his bini 
that is, with the time of Advent, which ſhe offi 
points to be the time for our preparing our 
for the worthy commemoration of his nary 
THe Firft Sunday in Advent is always tn 
Sunday which is next to the feaſt of S. Animal 
which was regulated in this manner, that thn" 
might never be leſs than four weeks, either c 
plete, or at leaſt begun, in Advent Andh 
this means, this Fir/# Sunday in Advent is (om 
times carried up fo high as the 27th of New 
ber, and ſometimes brought down ſo low as ti 
third of December; which makes it eaſy to fi 
room to place the fifty third week of the yah 
here, before Advent. | 


. II. f 
ne diviſi- THAT this method of ranging the Scriptuſ 
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en ef the which is repreſented in the following tab 
pans may be the more eaſily underſtood, and be in! 
10 Fixed ways uſeful, by making a ſort of perpetual «ll 
and Move- cle, we have divided the Ecclefaftical year i 
ableweeks. certain ſeaſons, and theſe ſeaſons into Fixed u 
Moveable weeks, as ſome authors have alread 

done before us. 8 136-50 
Wx call thoſe weeks Fixed, which alwi 


fall at the ſame time; and thoſe Moveable, wh 
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cometimes placed in one part of the year, and 
retimes in another. 

Tus the four weeks in Advent are called 
ea; becauſe though the fourth is not always 
mplete, yet a fourth Sunday does always hap- 
n in Advent, and at the ſame time of the 
ar. N 5 
WT 1 three Sundays after Advent are allo 
ca, becauſe there are never leſs than three Sun- 
s between the Fourth Sunday in Advent and 
— U11004,7\ 1 m_S 

Bur between the third Sunday after Advent 
d S:-:uage/ima, we have placed five other 
eeks which we call Moveable; becauſe they 
e {omctimes found here, eicher in part, or 


rt, placed after the twenty ſecond Sunday after 


by 
a. — 


"» 


init), according as the Septuageſima happens 
fall, either ſooner, or later: which entirely 
pends upon Eaſter-day, which is regulated by 
full moon in March, as has been obſerved in 
e foregoing ſection. 
The three weeks of Septuageſima, Sexage/ima, 
ad Quinguageſima, are allo fixed as well as the 
ve weeks in Lent, Paſſion-week, Eaſter- week, 
ad the ſix weeks that follow it between that 
nd /h:t/untide, and Mhitſun- week itſelf allo ; 
rr theſe always fall in the fame order, and no- 
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Wornetimes ſooner, and ſometimes later, as Eaſter 
jappens. | Th 1 
AFTER Mbit ſuntide there are alſo Trinity-Sun- 


re fixed, and always the ſame. 


80 that if wereckon the Four Sundays in Ad- 
ent, the three Sundays after Advent, the three 


the 
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holy; and ſometimes they are wholly, or in 


hing can interrupt it, though this order begins 
lay, and two and twenty Sundays after it, which 


ff Septuageſima, Sexage/ima, and Quin uageſima, 
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the five of Lent, that of Paſſion-week, that of 


though this week does not always happen ever) 


Eaſter, the fix after Eaſter, that of IM bitſuntidt, / 
that of Trinity, and the wo and twenty after N a 
Trinity, we ſhall find that there are already ſe. 
ven and forty which are fixed and permanent in f 
their order, in which they always follow one d 
another. | = FL 
Bur the five which remain to make up the t 
number of fifty two, of which the common t 
year conſiſts, are not ſo ; becauſe, as has ben I p 


| obſerved, they may ſometimes be placed after b 


the third Sunday after Advent, and ſometimes after IM tt 
the twenty ſecond ſunday after Trinity; and thut 
is the reaſon why they are called Moveable. By ® 
which it appears, that there may be ſometime 7 
ſeven and twenty Sundays between Trinity and 
Advent, and then there will be but three Sundays 
berween Advent and Septuageſima ; and that on 
the contrary, there may ſometimes be eight Sui 
days between Advent and Septuage/ima, and then 
there will be but two and twenty Sundays be- 
tween Trinity and Advent; which is neyerthe- 
leſs much more uncommon than the other, the 
laſt week of the year almoſt always falling after 
Trinity, and making the twenty third week after 
IC. | 

Tus is the order of the common year, which 
conſiſts of fifty two weeks. But the extraord: 
nary years have alſo another week beſides theſe, 
which makes a fifty third week, and is always 
that with which theſe years end. And therefore 


year, yet we do not call it moveable, becauſe 
when it does happen, it is always in the ſame 
place, and can never happen before Sepruage/ims; 
though it is ſometimes joined to thoſe moveablt 
weeks which are placed after Trinity: which il 
is neceſſary to obſerye, leſt ſo many of theſe 

mo ds. 
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moveable weeks ſhould be placed before Septuage- 
fima, as not to leave enough to fill up the time 


after Trinity. 

FoR inſtance, There were in the year 1708. 
five and twenty Sundays after Trinity; but that 
does not imply that therefore three of theſe 
Moveable weeks were added to the two and 
twenty, to make up that number: For three of 
theſe Moveable weeks having been in that year 
placed before Septuageſima, there could remain 
but two to be placed after Trinity. But then to 


theſe two was added the extraordinary week for 


the laſt, which made up the number; and fo of 
other years in like manner. At the end of our 
Tables the reader will find this extraordinary 


week, with a rule which may ſerve for his di- 
rection, that he may never miſtake it, Bur it 
may here be obſerved, that as often as the Sun- 
days between Trinity Sunday and Advent, joyned 
to thoſe between Advent and Septuageſima, make 


in all 31; (or which is the ſame thing) when 


the weeks between Trinity Sunday and Advent 
joyned to the Moveable weeks of that year, make 
in all 28, this ſhews that this extraordinary week 


muſt then be uſed; as will more particularly 
appear from the Table of the Moveable feaſts, 
which we ſhall add to that of the Scriptures. And 
by this means, this order will be found to begin al- 
=% at the ſame time, and to be always the 
ame. 


$. III. 


We have in this New-method, placed the 2, reaſe 
reading of the prophet ISAIAH, in Advent, for the or- 


becauſe he is the Evangelical Prophet, who is 4r that is 


more expreſs and particular in his prophecies of a 3 


the coming of Chriſt, chan any other. And method. 
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we joyn Leviticus with him, not on 
it were difficult to find any other Red hy 1 = 
in; but alſo becauſe the ſacrifices mentioned in 
this book, contain an infinite number of figure; 
which may be referred to Ixsus ChRisr him. 
ſelf, who was born only to take upon him our 
fins, and to become the victim which was to be 
our purification. E 
As to our beginning S. Paul's Epiſtles here, 
on the fourth Sunday in Advent, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that there would not be time enough to 
read them all over, if we did not begin them 
till after Chriſimas; beſides that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, this fourth Sunday is not ſo ſtrictly in Advent, 
bur that it may be conſidered as diſtinct from it. 
For, according to ſome authors, Advent origi 
nally was but one and twenty days, which make 
three weeks, which repreſent the three times" 
our Saviour's coming to the barren fig-tree, oi 
which S. Gregory ſpeaks; namely, before the 
law, under the law, and after the law : or hi 
coming among men, by the myſtery of the in. 
carnation; his coming into men by the operations 
of his grace; and his coming againſt men to judg: 
ment; as has been obſerved by S. Bernard 
Which is further confirmed by pope Innocen 
the third, who on account of this fourth Sur 
day, makes two comings to judgment, one im 
mediately after death, the other the general one 
at the laſt day. 0 
Bur however that be underſtood, nothing 
ſeems more proper to be read in this laſt week 
of Advent, than this Doctor of grace; finceit 
the laſt judgment be then the ſubject of our me 
ditations, nothing can better diſpoſe us for uct 
reflections than the truths which he teaches u 
And if it be ſuppoſed that this magen, ha 
| cel 
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been already figured out in the preceding weeks, 
we are then the more at liberty to begin a new 
ſubje& this week, and to look on it as indepen- 
5: 

Bur however that be, it would perhaps be 
difficult to find a more proper ſeaſon to read 8. 
Paul in, than that which approaches the co- 
ming of our Redeemer, whole grace he ſo often 
preaches. 

TRE reading of this Apoſtle is continued to 
the Moveable weeks; and if the Septuageſima 
happens to fall ſoon, he cannot be read all o- 
ver, (according to our method) till the laſt 
weeks after Trinity : Which may likewiſe ſerve 
to repreſent to us, by this diſtance of time, the 
diſtance of the nations where S. Paul preached 
it being very reaſonable that he who laboured 


different countries than all the reſt of the Apoſtles, 
ſhould alſo be our meditation at more different 
times than they. e x OE 

Leviticus is continued during the whole feſti- 
at leaſt to the third Sunday after Advent : And 
then in the Moveable weeks which follow, the 
three hiſtories of TOBIT, JUDITH, and 
ESTHER, are joyned with S. Paul. 

Is JUDITH we may learn what care we 


made very prophane*®; and that it is only by 


gain the victory over our ſpiritual enemies, of 
which Holofernes was a figure. 


* The Carnivals ſeem here to be meant. 


4 AND 


more in the Goſpel, and preached it in more 


val of Jeſus Chriſt's Nativity, which we extend 


ought to take not to pollute our ſelves at our 
tables which luxury and intemperance have 


ſobriety, retirement, and prayer, that we can 
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AN p by the example of ESTHER, ve 
may alſo be led to love temperance, and to hate 


the vanities of the world; and may obſerve in 
her hiſtory, the difference between thoſe feaſts 


where nothing is ſought, or aimed at, but 


luxury, and good cheer, and thoſe which have 
more lawful and more honourable views. Since 
on the one hand we here ſee the fall of a great 
Princeſs, which points out that of our own 
ſouls; and on the other, the deſtruction of Ha. 
man, and the exaltation of Eſther and Mordecai, 
which ſhews how much God hates the proud, 
and delights to exalt the humble, and thoſe who 
are at the greateſt diſtance from all the vanities 
of the world, at the ſame time that their ſtation 
in life obliges them to be perpetually in the midſt 


of them. 


For the two laſt Moveable weeks, ſome of 


the Leſſer Prophets are added to what remains 


of S. Paul, and that not without reaſon. For 
as theſe two. weeks are oftneſt placed befor 
Advent, at leaſt the laſt of them which is al- 


moſt always there, we have alſo placed ſome of 


thoſe Prophets in them, who ſpeak moſt clearly 
of the coming of JEsUs CHRIS r, either at his 


firſt, or ſecond appearance, which is always re- 


preſented by the fit. | * 
Tus we read in JOELf, The ſun ſhal 
be turned into darkneſs, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and the terrible day of the Lord 
come. And MALACHIs ſpeaking of 1. 


| Meſſiah, ſays, Behold, I ſend my meſſenger, an 


he ſball prepare my way before me, and the Lan 
ſhall ſuddenly come to his temple, even the meſſr 
ger of the covenant whom ye delight in, which en 


f ji, 31. * fü 1. 
- tire 
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tirely relates to bis fin coming; and afterwards 
he fays, Behold, I will ſend..you Elijah the pro- 
phet before tbe coming N of the great and dreadful 


day of the Lord h, which relates to his ſecond 


coming. i 19160 c BEES. 

B 11 if theſe weeks happen before Septuageſi- 
ma, it is, likewiſe viſible that theſe readings there 
muſt be very well placed; ſince nothing can 
tend more to the drawing wicked Chriſtians off 
from the exceſſes they give into at this ſeaſon, 
than the repreſenting to them, that if they do 
not take the advantage of rhe ſirſt coming of 
IE sus CHRIS r, they will ſoon be overtaken 
by the ſecond, when he will come as a terrible 


judge, to puniſh their offences. For, as no ex- 


hortations can be ſtronger and more forcible than 
thoſe of the Prophets in Scripture, whether their 


intent be to draw us from evil, or to incline us 


to embrace that which is good, ſo no ſeaſon can 
be more proper for the application'of them, than 
T. / ˙ 5oV OG OHM 15,357 
And therefore the reading of HOS EA, in 
the fourth Moveable week, is alſo excellently 
well adapted to this end: Becauſe this Prophet 
repreſents, very particularly, the ſevere reproofs 
with which God condemns the irregularities of 
the \ynagogue, which he at laft rejects, to take 
in the church of the Gentiles in its room; and 
he ſhews us at the ſame time, the ſevere puniſh- 
ments which God. inflicted on the vices of the 


Iraelites, who inſtead of retaining their integri- 


353 


, ſuffered themſelves to be carried away with 


the profane cuſtoms of the Gentiles... 
ON Septuageſima GEN ESTS is begun, be- 


cauſe this is the time that the church repreſents 


| 2 iv, 5. | l 5 At the Carnivals. I , 
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lead us into. that᷑ ſtate of \{ofrow: and re 


time from the birth of ESU CHRIST hi- 
therto, is a proper figure of the life of the in- 
nocent; fo is this, on the eofirrary, as ptoper 


a one of the lives of penitents. This ſeaſon is 
ſet apart by the church for of beginning to en. 


ter again into ourſelves, and refſect upon the 
miſerable condition to which we have been re. 
duced” by ſin. From whence it appears how 


great a prophanation thoſe' Chriſtians are guilty 


of, who live in a more difſolute manner, àt this 
time, than in any other ſeaſon of the year. 
-Tn1s time was called Septungem for ſve. 
ral reaſons; hut one of the molt viſible is, that 
there are / Sundays between this and Paſſion 
week; which | repreſent the eben ages of the 
world, and the 70 years of the caprivity of Bu 


Hon. For | this eaptivity öught to repreſent to 


us that into which Adam and his children hart 
been led by ſin, in all ages df the world; aud 
the./bventy years it laſted are repreſented by the 
ſeventy 'weeks of DhnielyAt the end of which 
J=sUs CHR1sT was to be offered up in I 
crifice for dur deliverance from it., Thus the 
time of che Paſon, that is, The kme in Whith 
the church prepares her Jef particulafly to & 
lebrare this dffering up of the Lumb, docs nd 
come kill after theſe ſovÞy Werle of Soria 
ma, which repreſetit theſe en years, at ile 


bogintüng of Which theſe: #venty weeks wen 


revealed to Dune. And it is remarkable, tha 


the angel told him, hen he revealed them u 


him, tfrat Rertfluſt firſt reckom eben Werks, al 


then ſixty two. So that theſe ſeven weeks at 
allo very Well reprefehted by the Jevey wi 
=> a = 


4 f 
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to us the fall of the firſt man, and begins to 


. $1 
quarter og: oper hr pentance 
ts which that fall reduced us. Thus, as the 
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between Septuageſima and Paſſion-week, as the 


ſixty two others, (of which it is ſaid, And af- 


ter threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut 
off) are by the ſixty two days which fall be- 
tween the ſame term and Good- Friday. For, the 
church can only give us here a brief repreſen- 
tation of theſe things. And thus the Holy-week 
taken ſeparately, does alſo repreſent to us the 
laſt of Daniel's weeks, in which the ſacrifice 
| was to ceaſe, and that before it was ended; and 
in the midſt of the week he ſhall cauſe the ſacri- 
fice and the oblation to ceaſe *. ee: 

THE books of Moſes (except Leviticus, 
which has already been read) are continued till 
Paſſion-week, to ſhew that we were ſubject to 


NM oo” CST 


delivered us from it. Then we take Jeremiah, 
becauſe he was the moſt expreſs image of Jesvs 


not only by his words, bur alſo by his ſufferings ; 
e and becauſe there would not otherwiſe be time 
nd enough to finiſh it, we begin it the Thurſday 
nn 8 A 

ich On Good. Friday and the day before it, are 
ſo read the LAMENTATIONS of the ſame 
the Prophet. And on Saturday in paſion-week is 
ieh read BARUCH, which is the more ſuitable 
to this time, not only becauſe he is as it were a 
na continuation of Jeremiab; but alſo becauſe he 


vg begins already to raiſe the hopes of the Fews a 
the little, in the midſt of that weight of affliction 
0 and captivity, under which they groaned. 


Josh vA is placed after Eafter, becauſe he 
is the figure of the true Jos HVA, or IRSuS 
triumphant and in glory; who leads into the 


k .. 25. 
A a 2 land 


the law, till JEsUs CHRIST by his death 


ChRisr, as humbled in pains and torments, 


{171.2 10 
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land of the living, the ſouls which he has deli- 
vered from death and hell. After which is read 
the book of JVD GES, which repreſents the 
Apoſtles and biſhops who ſucceeded I Es us 
CHRIST in the government of the church. 
And to this is added the hiſtory of Rurty, | 
who was a poor ſtranger, but was neverthelef; | 
thought worthy to be one of thoſe from whom 
Jesvs CHRIS I deſcended, to teach us That 
God is no reſpecter of perſons, and That his 
church was to be particularly formed out of the 
Gentiles. or, 

Bur with the books of the Old Teſtament, 
thoſe of the New are again begun with the 
REVELATIONS, which may be conh- 
dered as The Goſpel of JESUs CHRIST raiſed 
from the dead; and then follow THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES, that this book 
may be placed as near as may be to Aſcenſion. 
day and Yhitſunday, where its hiſtory begins, 
TRE Epiſtles of the fa are placed in 
A hit ſun- week and the week following, becauſe 
their words ought to be conſidered, as the effed 
of that fulnefs of the HoL Y GHOST, which 
they received, as on Mhitſunday; and as the 
firſt rules which God gave by them to his 
church, which he now began to form. 
THe books of Samuel and Kings are begun 
after Whit/antide, and read for ſome part of the 
ſummer. The wars which are related in them, 
are according to S. Auſtin, the figures of a more 
ſpiritual warfare; and ſhould put us in mind, 
that what graces ſoever we may have received 
in the preceding days of joy and ſorrow, we ate 
never to leave off fighting, till we leave life, 


which the Scripture calls a ſtate of war and temp. 
tation; 


he 
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tation; The life of man upon earth is à continual 


Warfare l. c 
AN p therefore as this ſpiritual war requires 

2 great deal of wiſdom and prudence for the con- 

duct of ir, we have added the books of Solomon 


to theſe hiſtories, in order to teach us how we 


ought to regulate our behaviour; and that how 
confuſed ſoever our external affairs may be, 
which are typified by theſe wars, yet that we 
ought never to fail of ſupplying our ſouls with 
ſpiritual food, by reading ſomething. And theſe 


moral lectures are ſo ranged, that the Proverbs 


and Eccleſiaſtes, and often the book of Wiſdom 
itſelf, (which is a ſort of abridgment, or repe- 
tition of the ſame inſtructions) are all read over, 
before we come to the Song of Songs; that ſo, 
according to the ſentiments of the Fathers, we 


may have learned in the firſt of theſe books how 


to ſubdue entirely the fleſh and its luſts; and in 
the ſecond, how to tread all the vanities of the 


world under our feet; before we come to this 


more ſublime diſcourſe, which is fit only for 


the pureſt ſouls, who can already begin to feed 


on the pleaſures of another life, before they 
leave this. 155 5 

Wx may alſo obſerve in the forementioned 
hiſtories, another great figure, which is, that 
as after God had rejected Saul, had defeated his 
enemies by the hands of David, and had eſta- 
bliſned the glory of his temple, which was the 
figure of his church, under Solomon, who was 
the figure of Jesvs ChRIST, the kingdom of 
the Jews was divided under Rehoboam ſo after 
God had rejected the ſynagogue, had defeated 
his enemies by Jesus CnrisT his Son, the Apo- 


Job vii. 1. Fulg, 


A a 3 ſtles, 
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ring the Babyloniſi captivity. But becauſe the 


An Introduction 20 Book III 
ſtles, and the primitive Fathers, and had ſhewn 
the glory of his church, under Chriſtian Empe- 
rors; ſchiſms, and hereſies began to grow in 
ſtrength, as ſoon as the days of perſecution were 
once paſt. But as this was the time in which 
God cauſed the moſt excellent Doctors of the 
church to appear; ſo we have joined to theſe 


hiſtories of The Kings, the books of Daniel and 
Ezekiel, they being two of the moſt excellent 
men that ever appeared in the 7ewiſh church. 


THESE two Prophets have this in common, 
that they both wrote at the ſame time, and du- 


beginning of Daniel has a more natural connexi- W : 
on with the end of the hiſtories of The King, M | 
and the end of Ezekzel does better connect with L 
the begining of Ezra, we therefore begin with MW 7 
Daniel, and end with Ezekie]. But we intermix f 
their chapters with one another, the better to MF 
ſhew the order of the times in which they (av t 
the viſions which they relate; and how Gol MW e 
behaved himſelf towards his people, during MW v 
this captivity z and the future expectations and MW 7 
hopes which he gave them by theſe Prophets. n 

AFTER this follows Ezra, becauſe it is the MW 2 
hiſtory of the return of the Fews from this t! 
captivity : And we here fee them firſt employed MW v 
after it, in the re-eſtabliſnment of that temple, g 
with the deſcription of which the book of E-: n 
zekiel ends. And becaule ſome may think this v 
deſcription, though full of myſteries, to be 
little dry, we therefore begin in The thirteen I b. 
week after Trinity, to join morality with it, H n. 
joyning to it the book of Eccleſiaſticus, which p. 
we continue to read with Ezra and Nehemiah; 'c 
but break it off when Job is reading, becaue Tre 


chat book is itſelf full of moral precepts, which W 
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are intermixed with the thread of the hiſtory. 

Wx have put this book of ob between Ve- 
hemiah and The Maccabees, becauſe there is no- 
thing in the ſacred books to fill up this chaſm 
in ancient hiſtory. And we may learn from 


thence, that as we read this hiſtory after the 


return of the Jews to Feruſalem, and the re- 
building of the ſecond temple, when they be- 
gan to enjoy profound peace; ſo it was, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, after the Emperors had given peace 
to the church, that there were found martyrs 
to patience among the retired and ſolitary, of 
which martyrs Fob was the figure. Which may 
alſo ſhew us, that we ought never to be better 
ſatisfied with the private afflictions God ſends 
us, than when the {tate wherein we live is in 
appearance moft happy, and fartheit remoyed 
from publick calamities. 5 

THE books of Maccabees follow Job, to 


teach us, that in the progreſs even of the great- 
eſt virtues, there are ſome difficulties to contend 
with; and to ſhew us, that we ought to be ve- 


ry careful, how we ſuffer our ſelves to be weak- 
ned either by outward afflictions, or diſeaſes; 
and ought on the contrary, to act the King in 


the midſt of poverty; and to return with double 


vigour to the combat, after we have made a 
good uſe of our ſufferings. Which we ſhall 


never be able to do, unleſs we watch our ſelves, 


with particular care, in the beginning of our 
overcoming our misfortunes z which ought to 
be conſidered, as a ſtate of recovery from ſick- 
nels, which it is ſometimes more difficult to ſup- 
port ones ſelf in, than under the diſtemper it- 
ſelf. And for this reaſon, therefore, we here 
reaſſume the book of Eccleſiaſticus, to joyn it 
with this hiſtory of the Maccabees; that we may 

A a4 learn 
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learn from this divine work, (which the anci. 


Ents call Tav#gdov, as treating of all virtues) ho- 
ly rules for a truly religious and chriſtian con- 
verſation; and that circumſpection, which we 
ought always to apply to the leaſt actions of 


our lives. | 
© AFTER this, we take The Leſſer Prophets 
becauſe they are full of earneſt exhortations to re- 


N which is the only means ſinful man 
as left to prepare himſelf to receive IESus 


Cuxnisr; [whoſe Advent now approaches] and 
alſo becauſe they ſpake particularly of his com- 


ing. 
Tus, (not to mention Hoſea, Joel, or Ma- 
lachi, of which we have already given an ac- 
count, when we ſpoke of the Moveable weeks) 
we here ſee in Amos, with what fury God re- 
venges himſelf of his enemies without ſo much 
as ſparing his own people, whoſe luxury and 
vices were an abomination unto him; and de- 
clares, that the captivity of Babylon was at hand, 
and that they ſhould not make mention of the nam: 
of the Lord m, in the calamities to which they 
fhould be reduced; that even this might make 
them the more defirous of ſeeing and hearing 
the Meſſiah, who was infinitely to excel all the 
„„ Saab, 

' OBADIAH alſo aſſures us, that he 
day of the Lord is near ®. © 1 
JON AH ſhews us the value of repentance; 
by the example of the Ninevit et. 
MIC AH: ſeems to be another 1/aiah in hi 
ſtile, in the force and energy of his reproofs, ati 
in his manner of comforting Sion, promiſing 
her her Sovereign and her Saviour; and by be 


m vi. 10. u V. 15. 


ing 
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ing fo particular as to declare that Bethlebem 

ſhould be the place of his birth. 

| NAHUM alſo expreſſes God's fury againſt 

his enemies; but he adds, Behold upon the moun- 

rains, the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 

that publiſheth peace ! O Judah, keep thy ſolemn 
feaſts o. By which he ſhews that the coming 
of the Meſſiah was near at hand, 5 
HAB AKK UK propheſies of the ruin of 
Jeruſalem, and alſo of that of the Chaldæans 
whom God would make uſe of to deſtroy it; 
and he ſhews at the ſame time the deliverance 
of the Jews by Cyrus, and that of the elect by 

| Jesus CHRIST, of whom he ſpeaks as if he had 

already been in his temple, and had enjoyned all 
the earth to keep ſilence before him p. | 

| ZEPHANTIAH {ſeems to be the abridger 

| of Jeremiah. He firſt brings confuſion upon 

the Jews, and other nations, for their ſins ; and 

then comforts them, as if the Lord, who was 

| fo be their deliverer, was already in the midſt of 

| them 1. 5 , 

|' HAGGAT], full of a wonderful boldneſs 

and confidence, preſſes upon the Fews the re- 

| building of the ſecond temple: and aſſures them, 

| that zhe'glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater 

| than that of the former, becauſe of the Meſſiab, 

| who was to appear init*. And looking through 

| the fir ſ# coming of JesUus CHRISSH to the ſecond, 

and conſidering them both as very near, he ſays, 

Let once it is a little while and I will ſhake the 

| heaven, and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry 

land i, which may be underſtood of his laſt com- 

ing; and then he adds, And JI will ſhake all na- 

lions, and the defire of all nations ſhall come, and 
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0 
Iwill fill this houſe with glory t, which may ala 
ſignify his fit coming. So viſible 18 3 0 
together. 1 


Z ECHARI AH is more copious in de- 
ſcribing what was to happen to the Jews, till 
the coming of the So N of God, whom he al- 
ways has in view; and he is ſo particular in re- 
lating the circumſtances of his life and death, 
and the advantages which the church would de- 
rive from thence, that he ſeems rather to be an 
Evangeliſt, than a Prophet. 

So that whether the year ends with this week 
or with the laſt of the Moveable weeks, the rea- 
der will always find things which point out the 
coming of the SoN of God, in a very ſingular 
manner, and are particularly proper for this ſeaſon, 
For it may here be obſerved that the laſt week 

of the Eccleſiaſtical year is as it were the pre- 
paration for Advent; whence it was that ſome 
would formerly have it to be a part of it, and 
therefore made Advent tocontain five weeks. 

AND if the year ends with the extraordinar) 
week, you will there alſo find things taken from 
the Epiſtles of S. Peter, and the Revelations, 
which ſpeak of the laſt time, and the day of 
judgment; and this we thought proper for the 
ſame reaſons ; namely, the ſeaſon in which this 
week always falls. | 

I T may alſo be obſerved, that in thi 
New-method, the Prophets which are the Apoſiles 
of the Old lau, and the Apoſtles which are the 
Prophets of the New, are diſperſed throughout 
a]moſt all the different ſeaſons of the year; That 
we may at all times look on them as our maſter; 


ti, 7, 
who 
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who are to teach us how to know, and love 
God, and reform our manners; and That by this 


means, We may not tire ourſelves with reading 
too much at one time. 


The Us of the TABLE. 


HIS table is very eaſy to be underſtood. 
Above the columns is ſet down the time 
of the year, and at the fide of them, the Fun- 
days and week-days and in the body of each 
column are cyphers, which anſwer to theſe Sun- 
days and week-days, and ſhew what chapters 
are then to be read of the book which is named 
above. And wherever we fee other ſmaller cy- 
phers under theſe with a line between, as 38 
, it ſignifies that you are to leave off at 
the ninth verſe of this thirty eighth chapter, 
and re- aſſume it at the one and twentieth verſe, 
either entirely omitting what is between, or run- 
ning it but ſlightly over. And if there are ſe- 
veral little cyphers one above another, it ſigni- 
fies that theſe places are as it were ſo many pa- 
rentheſes, which are paſſed over, but all the reſt 
is nevertheleſs read. But if there be an o be- 
fore the little bar, inſtead of a cypher, as o- 27, 
it ſignifies that you are to begin reading this 
chapter at the 27th verſe : And if on the con- 
trary, the o be after the bar, as 23-0, this ſhews 
| that you are to read this chapter to the 23d 
verſe, and no farther. 9 5 
AND if you find an o by itſelf among the 
large cyphers, which ſhew the chapters, it 
either ſignifies, that the chapters which are not 
| marked, 
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marked, are to be omitted, or that you are not 
on that day to read any thing of the book which 
„ is named, where this o is. 
N. B. It muſt be here obſerved, that what we 
here call, the firſt week after Chriſtmas, i 
the firſt week after Advent ; which is the 
laſt week of the civil year, which ends in | 
December; and we call it ſo, becauſe Chriſt 
mas-day is always in it, at leaſe, if nar be» 
fore it. 5 
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WEEK. IT PETER. | REVELATIONS. | 
I. Chap. 1 8 6. | 
II. 2. 6, 7. 
III. 1 3. 8, 9 
I JOHN. | | 
IV. Chap. 1, 2] 10, 114 
| V. | 3] 12, 13 
VL. 4. 14, 20. 
I Sat 5 21, 22, 


N. B. If there yet remain any weeks between the twenty 
ſecond Sunday after Trinity, and Advent, they muſt be filled 
up with as many of the moveable weeks as were not read 
before Septrageſima 3 and by this means, the number of 
fifty two weeks, which ordinarily make up the year, will 
always be found complete. But becauſe, as we have ſaid, 
the 3 year has ſometimes fifty three, we have there. 
fore added this extraordinary week, which can never come 
before Septuageſima, but always falls immediately before 
Advent; which can happen no oftner than once in five or 

fix years. And therefore we have filled it with what has 
been already read, becauſe otherwiſe what would have been 
put in this week, would not have been read every year. 

But if any one ſhould not remember, how many of 
theſe moveable weeks were left unread before Septuageſina; 
they need only obſerve that he Sunday of the firſt moveabl: 
week is always the third Sunday of the CIVII year, 
in Fanuary. So that they have only to look on an Alm 

nack, and reckon as many moveable weeks before Septus. 

_ gefima, as there are Sundays between this third Sunday in 
January and Septuageſima, and then the moveable week 
which remain after that, 'will be thoſe which are to be 
read in this place. And if after all there yet remains 3 
week before Advent, it mult be filled up with this etre 
ordinary Week. 

But that every thing may be the more clear and eafſ, 
we ſhall hereadd A TABLE OF MOVEABLE 
FEAST'S, up to the year 1740, wherein theſe wech 
will be ſhewn, as well as the feſtivals which depend upd 
Eaſter, and one glance of the eye will ſhew all that bus 


been ſaid about the. 


_ Te 


The number which is ſet againſt them in this Table 
ſhews how many of them happen every year before Septu- 
ageſima; and conſequently what remains of them, after 
that number is taken out, muſt be added after the 224 
week after Trinity, to complete the number of the weeks 
of the year. : | 

For inſtance, the year 1723, is ſaid to have one moveable 
week and 26 weeks after Trinity; and conſequently there 
will then be one of theſe nopeable weeks before Sept uage- 

ina, and four to add to the 22d after Trinity. | 

But if the number of moveab/e ꝛueels in the Table, when 
added to that of the weeks after Trinity, makes in all 28, 
this ſhews that to them muſt alſo be added the extraordi- 
nary week before mentioned. And that this may be the 

better diſcerned, I have marked the years which have it 
with an Aſterisk. 
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A. 


Aron, the high-prieſt- 

A hood of the Fews con- 

tinuec down to his 
poſterity, p. 10, vol. i. 

His rod in the ark of the cove- 

nant, 109.1. 
Abel, his death a figure of the 
death of JESUS CHRIST, 
23 


| b 
Abraham, the ſignification of 
this name, 26. i. God pro- 


miſes him a numerous poſ- 
terity, 26 i. Why called 
an Hebrew, 53. ii. His 
death, 30. 1. 

Adam, his place of abode after 
the fall, 70. 1. 


Afflition, the practices of the | 


Fews under affliction, 325.1. 


Africa, its bounds, 82. 1. 


ge, the firſt age of the world, 


from the crea: ion to the de- 
luge, 21. 1. The ſecond, 
from the deluge tothe calling 
of Abraham, 24.1. The third, 


from the calling of Abra- 


ham to the going out of E- 
gypt, 25. i. 
rom the going out of E- 
 gypr to the building of the 
temple, 35. i. The fifth, 
from the building of the 
temple to the end of the cap- 


The fourth, 


tivity of Babylon, 46. 1. 
The ſixth, from the end of 
the captivity of Babylon, to 
the birth of Jesvs Caxisr, | 
Fr. i. The laſt age of the 
world, from the birth of 


Jesus Cnnisr to the pre. - 
tent time, 8 " 
Alexandrians, ſee Schim. 4 
| / 
Altar of burnt-offerings, the | 
form and extent of it, 107, 
1 Altarof incenſe, the form 
of it, 110. 1. „ 
—_—_ what, and its figure, W 4, 
| Antrals, how many ſpeciesof 
them according to the Fews, 
189. ii. The names and re- * 
markable properties of the | © 


domeſtick animals mention- 
ed in Scripture, 191, i. 
F ur-foare oviparous ani. 
mals, their names, 204, ii. 
Water animals, 221. i. 
Doubtful and fabulous ant 
mals, 224. ii. | 
Apoſtle, whence the name 
comes, 316. 1, | 
Arch:laus, the time of hs 
reign, 59. i. His exile, iu 
| Ark of the covenant, its figur 
108. i. It was placed in tit 
Holy of t;olies, 10g. i. Wii 
was in it, ibid, The wal 


| 


of Ferigho fall down at de 
approad 


approach of it, 41. i. The 
name David gave it, 260. i. 
The figures of the animals 
that repreſented it, p. 113. 
260. v. i. 5 

Ark of Noah, a figure of the 
church, 23. i. Demonſtra- 


+ x A 
8 
BS 
„ * 
ng 
2 
% 5 
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ing all that is ſaid to have 
been in it, 7 1. i. The form 
of it, 74. i. The place 
where it was built. 78. i. 
The place where it reſted, 


ibid. 
Aſia, its bounds, 79. i. It 
» was the habitation of the 
A Patriarchs, 66. 1. 
i 4, its value, 329. i. 


Aſſemblies, the ſeveral occaſi- 
' ons of calling them, 268. i. 

Aſtronomers, how they regu- 
late the year and the ſeaſons, 
148. i. The error of the 
ancient aſtronomers rectified 
in the 16th century, 150, i. 

Avarice, the ruin of ſtates, 
- 301, i. The remedies pro- 
vided againſt 1t by the law 
of Moſes, ibid. 

Auguries, what, 170. ii. 


the Jews, 142. i. His death, 


B. 


form of it, ibid. 

Balaam could not curſe the 

people of God, though de- 
ſired to do it, 40. i. 


1 
Bdellium, what, 68. i. 261. ii. 


BenediFions, or bleſſings, how 


ted to be capable of contain- | 


Auguſtus, his edict in favour of 


59. i. His ſucceſſor, ibid. 


Abel, the tower ſo called, 
why built, 78. i. The 


Baptiſm, the ceremonies of it | 
rrowed from the Fews, | 


Behemoth, what animal, 22 1. ii. | 


ID 


many uſed by the Fews e- 
very day, 257. i. 

Betheſda, the pool, why ſo 

called, 101. i. Note. 

Bible, the practices of the Fews 
concerning it, 250. i. The 
tradition of the Jecus con- 
cerning the copies of it, 12.1, 

ii. The diviſion of it, 8. ii. 
See Scriptures. 

Birds, the names of ſuch as the 

law permitted to be eaten, 

205. ii. The names of un- 

clean birds, 209. ii. 

Biſſextile, what it ſignifies, 

149. i. | 
Books, the form of the ancient 
books, 250. i. The Fews 
to this day uſe Bibles in that 
form, ibid. One fault pro- 
phanes a book, according 
to them, 251. i, They 
have three offices relating 
to the book of the law, 
which fel] very dear, ibid. 
The reſpect they have for 
the book of the law, ibid. 
The number of the canoni- 
cal books, according to the 
Fews, 24. ii. How they 
are divided in peneral, 25. 
ii. Their diviſion into grea- 
ter and leſſer ſections, 26. ii. 
The authors of the canoni- 
cal books, 31. ii. When 
the books of the New Teſta- 
ment were written, 37. ii. 
The canonical books were 
not all written in the ſame 
language, 39. ii. What gives 
a book authoriry, 42. ii. S. 
Auſtin's rule on this head, 
43. ii. There are ſeveral 
claſſes of theſe books, 4 t. 
ii. A liſt of the books of 
each claſs, 44. ii. Why the 


| 


Jews put none of the books 
i which 


Burials, how 


Cakes, the ſeveral ſorts uſed 


Camp, theform ofthat of the 


Ceremonies of the pagans in 


 Cherethite, what it ſignifies, 


IND 
which were written in| 


Greek in their canon, p. 47. 
v. ii, The canon of the 


books of the New Teſta- 


ment, ibid. Which are A- 
pochryphal books, 49. ii. 
Building, fee Houſes. 


the Fews, 325.1. They 
never burnt the dead, 326. 1. 


Butter, what it ſignifies in| 


Scripture, 278. ii. 
. | 
Abala, what, 88. ii. Three 
ſorts of Cabala, 89. ii. 
Practical Cabala, what, 91. 


ii. 


by the Jews, of what made, 
and how baked, 196. i. 
Calendar of the Jews, ſeveral 
remarks upon it, 154. i. The 
Jewiſh Calendar itſelf, 155. i. 
Calvary, the mount, why ſo 
called, 101. 1. 


Jews, 112, 1. 
Canaan, what people inhabited 


it when Abraham came to | 


it, 89. i. ; : 
Candleſtick of gold, its place in 
the tabernacle, 110.1. and 
inthe temple, 123. i. 
Captivity, the beginning of the 
captivity of Babylon. 48. i. 
Princes of the captivity, what 
26 5. i. | hy 65 
Cattel, how bred by the Jews, 
324. 1 | 


their idolatry, what, 162. 
1; and where performed, 
160. ii. 


performed by 


E X. 


P. 109. v. i, 

Ceſar, his death, 56. i. 

Circumciſion was what diſtin- 
guiſhed the Hebrews from 
other people, 5. i. It was the 


we 

* 
1 
2 
# 


ſeal of God's covenant with | 


them. 6. i. It gave all who ö 
received it, admittance 2. 


mong this people; 296. . 
Why it was not praftifed g 


for circumciſion, and why, 


ibid. The opinion of the 


modern Jews concerning 
the neceſſity of it, ibid. 


When it became uſeleſs, 9. 
i. S. Paul's cenſure of thoſe 


who took away the marks 
of circumciſion, ibid. 8. 
Ferome's expoſition of thoſe 
words of S. Paul, ibid. 
Commentaries, ſee Scriptures, 
| Concordances , What, and by 
whom made, 150. ii. 
Congius, its capacity 328. i. 
Copper, its value, 336. i. Se- 
veral forts of it, 338. 1. 
How the Latin word which 
| ſignifies copper, is to be un- 
derſtood, 268. ii. : 
Court of the Prieſts, 122. l. 
Of the Iſraelites, 121. | 
Of the Gentiles, ibid. 
Creation of the world, how 
underſtood by the pagans 
themſelves, 21. 1. in what 
ſeaſon of the year it wi 
created by the Mord, and far 
the Word, ibid. 
Criminals, the method uſed by 
the Fews to perſuade them 
to confeſs their crimes, 288 


273, L 
Cher abim, what it gn 


i. What was dogs wn 


in the wilderneſs, 6. i. The 
ſecond circumciſion performed 
by Foſhua, what, ibid. S. 
Ferome's opinion of it, 7. i. 
The eighth day appointed 


De 
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the poſts to which they were 
tied, ibid. 

Crucifixion, not praiſed a- 

mong the Jews, in the ſame 
manner as among the Ro- 
mans, 86. i. 

Cubit of the Jews, its length, 
348. i. Cubit of Egypt, fee 
Meaſures, 


Cycle of the ſun, what, 344. ii. 
5 


Aniel, his character, 50. i. 


Why the Jews don't 
place his wor ks among thoſe 
of the prophets, 25. ii. 
David defeated Goliah, 45. 1. 
His reign and proſperity , 
„„ 7 : - 
Day, the different ways of be- 
ginning the day, according 
to different people, 139. i. 
How begun by the Jews, 
ibid. The ancient way of 
dividing the day, 140. i. 


How the Jews call a whole | 


natural day, 141.1. They 
reckon two evenings to e- 


| verſes of it, 11. ii. 

Diviners, their Hebrew names 

explained, 168, ii. 

Diſeaſes are the effects of fin, 
286. ii. A catalogue of the 
diſeaſes mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, 289, 11, 

Drachma, what, 329. ii. 

Drinks, the cuſtoms of the 
Fews at eating and drinking, 
323. 1. | 

E. 

Agle, three ſorts of them, 
209, 210, 213. ii. 
Earth the, is round, 64. i. Its 

diviſion, 65. 1. Its princi- 

pal parts, ibid. 
Eating, ſee Drinks. - 
Editions of the Scriptures. The 
. tradition of the Fews, that 

every one was obliged to 

take a copy of them, 122. 

ii. Editions of the LXX, 
124. ii. Of the Vulgate, 
126. ii. Of the Polyglotts, 
ibid. Of the whole, and all 
the parts of the Bible, 130. 
Note *, ii. | 


very day, ibid. Days of af- 
fliction, 154. i. 
Dead, what the 7 ews believe! 
of their ſtate, 327. 1. 
Decalogue, an obſervation on 
it, 297. i. Its diviſion into 
two tables, and the number 
of laws in each table, 298.1. 
Decapolis, why ſo called, 96. i. 
Dedication, ſee Temple. 


Denarius, what, 331. i. Whence 
ſo called, ibid. Its weight, | 


ibid. 

Devils have wrought miracles, 
164. ii; have had a know- 
ledge of future things, 
165. 11. 

Deureronomy, Foſephus's opi- 
nion concerning the laſt 8 


Egypt deſcribed, 80, 81. i. 
= and Samuel, Judges of the 
people of God, 45. i. 
Embroidery, by whom invent- 
ed, 272. ii. 
Empire Roman, a civil war in 
"2, 1 125 
Ephod, what, 217. i. - 
Eſau his birth, and Jacob's, 
30. i. Why called prophane, 
. Note © 1. | 
Eſſenes, ſee Sed. 
Erhnarck, what, 98. i. 
Evil, in what ſenſe God is the 
author of it, 278. 11. 
Europe, its bounds and iſlands, 
65. i. 
Excommunication, what 279. 
i. Why 


IND 


i. Why the Fews thought 
the Pagans excommunicate, 
280. i. A form of excom- 
munication, ibid. deſcrip- 
tion of an excommunicated 
perſon, 281. i. How the 
Samaritans were excom- 
municated, ibid. Three 
ſorts of excommunication, 
212. i. 

Expiation, the feaſt of it, 18 1. 
1. The facrifice offered up 
by the high prieſt on that 
day, ibid. | 


P. 
Aſfts, how obſerved by 
the Fews, 256. i. 


Feſtruals, three forts of them 
among the Fews, 173. i. 


Feaſt of New-mo0n, what, | 


175. i. The Fews obliged 
to appear at Feruſalem, at 
their 2 feſtivals, and 


[Gene 


E X. 
8 


| Alilee, there were twyo 
ITT Galilees, 94. i. Gali- 


% 


96. 1 
Gehen 


called, 102. 1. 
Gemara, what, 3 1 1. i. 


genealogies, 


lee of the Gentiles, what, g 


" 
2 
© 
Fg 
$i 
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ab A why hell was ſo | 


Genealogy, the Fews kept two f 
317. i. Their 


exactneſs in drawing and 


Keeping them, ibid. 


aret 


ed. 


97. i. 

| Geneſis, why called The book | 

of the juſt, or of Faſter, 
> 9. ii 


Giants, what is meant by them 
in Scripture, 90, 91, i. 
Goat ſcape, why ſo called, 182. 
i. He was a figure of ]t- 

sus CunisT, ibid. 
God, proofs of his exiſtence, 
19. i. The qualities he al- 


the o 
- 176. 1, Several ſorts of pri- 
vate feſtivals among the 
Fews, 185. i. How kept 
bp them, . 
Figures, three ſorts of them 
in Scripture, 133. ii. 
Firſt fruits, a proof of the 

reſpect ſhewn to the prieſts 


204. ii 

Fiſhes, the moſt prolifick ani. 
mals, 190. ii, Clean and 
unclean fiſhes, ibid. A liſt 
of the fiſhes mentioned in 

Scripture, 221. 11. 

Flies, ſeven ſorts of them, their 
names and properties, 217. 


ii. 
Food, different ſorts of food, 
and how dreſſed, 276. ii. 
| Funerals, how performed by 
the Jews, 325. i. 


( 


rings they then pr 


ſumed with reſpect to the 
Iſraelites, 112. i. The names 
given him in Scripture, 172. 
1. The ſuperſtition of the 
Jews about writing his name 
173. ii. The names given 
do the falſe gods in Scrip- 
ture, 175. 11. 


Gold, the proportion of value 


it bears to ſilver, 335 | 
The names by which it 1s 
| called in Scripture, and thelr 
ſignifications, 267. ii. 
Gopher- wood, what, 70, 78. i. 
$33. -- - : 
Goſpels what, 8, 22. it, It 
ought to be read every daſs 
337. li. 
Government, that of the Few: 
was a theocracy, 259. | 
The beginning of their . 


lick, 261, 1, The had 
pub CK 2 / As 


, the lake, why ſo 
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ſeyeral forts of government 
ſucceſſively, 263. i. Mo- 
ſes divided the men of un- 
derftanding into ſeveral claſ- 
ſes, to be Judges of the 
people, 262. i. Remark- 
able things in the civil ad- 
miniſtration of the Repub- 
lick of the Hebrews, 265.1. 
Greece, what people famous in 


Grief, ſee Afﬀiidion, 
H. 
Abits peculiar to the 
Jews, what, 316. i. 

How they rent their cloaths 
when grieved at any thing, 
291. i. When this was 
forbidden the high; prieſt, 
ibid. The ſtuffs of which 
the Fewiſh habits were 
made, 271. 1i, Silks not 
in uſe in Moſes's time, 274. 
3 | 

Hair of the head and beard, 
how worn by the Fews, 

1 

Harmonies of the Scripture, 

what, and by whom made, 
150. ii. 1 

Harveſt, what, the firſt- fruits 


of it, and when offered up, 


178, 179. i. 

Hatred of the Fews for the reſt 
of mankind, 248. 1. 

Havilah, what country, 68.1. 

Hebrew tongue, that of the ſa- 
credBooks, 52 ii. Whence it 
had its name, 53. ii. Its 
antiquity, ibid. Whether 
the mother of all languages, 
54. ii. Altered in the cap- 
tivity, 57. ii, When it 
ceaſed to be the vulgar 
tongue, ibid. The proper- 
ties of it, 69. ii. The ne · 


INDEX 


The purity of the Hebrew 
text, 76. ii. The artifices 
of the Fews to rob us of 
ſome propheſies, by altering 
the Hebrew text, 80. ii. The 
Corrections of the Scribes, 
What, 10 4. . 
ebrews, two ſorts of them, 


2. i. Hebrews by birth what, 


2. i. Their origin, 2. i. Their 
names, 3.1. Their diviſion 
Into tribes and families, 10. 
1. Different opinions con- 
cerning the origin of their 
name, 3. i. Hebrews by con- 
Perſon, what, 13. 1. 
Helleniſts, why hated by the 
 Fews, 252.4 The ſchiſm 
of the Helleniſts, what , 
| 242. 1. 
Herod re- built the temple, 57. 
i; divided his kingdom a- 
mong his children, 98. i. 
Herodians, ſee Sect. 
Hippopotamus, What, 22 1. ii. 
Holocauſt, what, 199. i. | 
Honey, when not to he uſed by 
the Jews, 196. i. | 
Hoſpitality eſtabliſhed among 
the Jews at Feruſalem, 102. 
i. 
Houſes at Feruſalem had flat 


of great mens houſes, ibid. 
No houſes to be let in Feru- 
ſalem, oz. i. The Fewiſh 
manner of building. 321. i. 
How theFew:wrotethecom 

mandments of God on the 


doors of their houſes, 3 22. 1 


I. 
Acob, his deſcendants how 
diſtinguiſhed from Eſauꝰs 
4. i. He robs his brother 
of the bleſſing, 30. i. His 
retreat to Laban, ibid, His 


ceſlity of ſtudying it, 75. ii. 


viſion, 3 . i, He . 
| 7 


roofs, 104. i, The form 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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by Laban, ibid. His wreſtling 


with an angel, ibid. His 

propheſy of the birth of IE- 

sus Cnnts r, 32. 1. 
Idolatry of the Iſraelites pu- 


niſhed, 42. i. The origin of 


idolatry, 156. ii. It was 
introduced by flattery and 
ambition, 157. ii. God's 
commands to blot out all 
the ſteps of it from among 
his people, 163. ii. The e- 
pocha of idolatry, 170. 1i. 
Three ſorts of it, 168. ii. 
Idols the names of ſuch as are 
mentioned in Scripture, 176. 
| 


1dumea of the Old Teſtament 


what, 84. Note* i. By 
whom conquered, 93. 1. 
Whence it derived its name, 
ibid. 
Idumæans obliged by Hircanus 
to be circumciſed, 5. i. 


Why they obey'd his com- | 
: | 
Fealouſy, the Waters of it, | 


mand, 93.1. 


what, 303. 1. 

Feruſalem deſcribed, 99. 1. 
The mountains Within it, 
what, 100. i. It was built 


by David, and called the ho- 


ly city, 92. i. A particular 
cuſtom in it concerning the 
letting houſes, 102. i. Its 
advantageous ſituation for 
preaching of the Goſpel, 87. 
i. 
of the temple, 63. i. Why 
it was neceſſary that Jxsus 


Cunis r ſhould die at Feru- 


ſalem, 198. i. The Scrip- 
ture ſpeaks of the ſituation 
of the parts of the World, 
and of the climates, acccord 
ing as they are with reſpect 
to this city, 103. i. The 


Its deſtruction with that 


houſes in it had flat roofs, 
104. 1, The form of a 
great man's houſe, ibid. 

Jesus CurisT ſuffered at the 
fame hour the paſchal lamb 
was offered up, 34. Note® | 
and 60. 1. An K e 
of his life, 38. i. Alithings | 
that happened to the Hebrews | 
were types of him, 23, i. 
Proofs of hisdivinity, 19.i. | 

Jews by what name diſtin- | 
guiſhed from other nations, 
5. i. The beginning of their 
70 years captivity, 48. i. 

They were 200 years under 
the dominion of the Pexſi- 
ans, 52. i; were perſecu- 
ted by Antiochus, 53. i. 
Mattathias exhorts his bre- 

thren to defend their liberty, 
ibid. Whence the Macca- 
bees had their name, ibid. 
They ſucceſſively governed 
the people, 54. i. What 
the firſt employment among 
the ancient Jews, 324. i. 
They brought up, men of 
quality to ſome trade, ibid. 

Inſects, the name of ſuch as 
are mentioned in Scripture. 
. 

John the Baptiſt, when he be- 
gan to preach, 59. i. The 
miracles attending his birth, 
ibid. He baptized JESUS 
CHRIST, bid. 

Fonah is ſent to Nineve, 47. 
i. Embarks to avoid going 
thither, 75d. is thrown into 
the ſea, and ſwallowed bya 
great fiſh, ibid. becomes 
thereby a figure of JESU 
CurisT, 48. i. What the 


tree was under which he 


of the 
name 


ſate, 234. ii. 
Fordan, the origin 


name, 88. i. is almoſt the 
only river in Paleſtine, ibid. 
Joſeph ſold by his brethren, 
31.1, makes himſelf known 
to them in Egypt, 32. i. 
His death, ibid. 1 
Foſhua encourages the people 
who were diſheartned by 
the report of the ſpies, 39. i. 
He and Caleb only enter the 


the land of promiſe, 40. 1. | 


He ſucceeds Moſes, ibid. 

fights with the Amalekrtes, 

36. i, His Death, 41. i. 
Iſaac, his birth, 29. i. His mar- 


riage, 30. i. His death, 3 f. i. | 


Iſhmael, his birth, 26. 1. 1s 
driven with his mother from 
Abraham's houſe, 28. i. 

Iſrael, the names of the kings 


of J/rael and Fudah, from 


the diviſion of the kingdom, 
46. i. The end of that of 
Iſrael, 48. 1. 


«| 


Iſraelites delivered from the E- 
geybtians, 33. i. Their in- 


_ creaſe in Egypt not incredi- 


ble, 32. i. Note S. They ſtay | 


40 years in the wilderneſs, 
87. i and why, 83. i. How 
divided in their Camp, 113. i. 
Ithamar, his deſcendants, 10. i. 
Ituræa ought not to be placed 
in Peræa, 9y. i. 


Jubilee, the year of Jubilee, 


153. i. The etymology of 


the word, ibid. The privi- 
ledges of that year, 154. i. 
It was one of the moſt a- 
FIDE feſtivals the Fews 


ad, 173. i. The manner of 
freeing {laves at that time, 
ibid. The Jews reckoned 
their time by Fubilees, 154. l. 
Judah, ſee Iſrael, 
Fudas of Galilee, ſee Sef. 
Fudaea, Pilate was Governor 
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of it when John began to 

Preach; 99.1. It was a Ro- 
man province, 264. i. Ar- 
chelaus governed it under 
the title of an Ethnarchy, 
98. i. See Paleſtize and 
Land of Promiſe. 


[ Judges, their number different 


according to the Cauſes they 
heard, 269. i. Their num 
ber muſt have always been 
unequal, and why? 270. i. 
Therules they were obliged 
to govern themſelves by, 
276. i. Their method of 
proceeding, 277. i. The o- 
pinion of ſome concerning 
What was required to be 
done to condemned crimi- 
nals, both by the witneſſes 
and judges, ibid. Their man- 
ner of interrogating crimi- 
nals, ibid. Three clerks wrote 
down the opinions of the 
Judges, 278. i. How they 
adminiſtred oaths to the wit- 
neſſes, ibid. . 


555 Kk. 
Ku of Iſraeland Fudah 
their names, 4.6. 1. The 
Books of Kings, by whom 
written, 3 1. ii. | 


KF 476, an obſervation con- 
cerning that which was 
offered up daily, 198. i, 

Land of Promiſe its bounds, 84. 
i. its divifion, 91. i. its dif- 
ferent names, 87. i. 

Law, God gives the law to the 
Jews, 37. i. The books of 
the law read only in Hebrew, 
252. 1, The zeal of the 
Jews againſt thoſe who 
tranſgreſſed the law, 290. i. 
Some allegorical laws ex- 


— 


plained, 292. i. God has 
D d given 


Leviathan, What, 222. 11. 
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given different laws at diffe- 
rent times, 294. i. The law 
of Noah. Mai monides's 0 
pinion, concerning the laws 
given to Adam, Noah, A- 
braham, and other patriarchs, 
296. i, The opinion of the 
Fews concerning the law of| 
Moſes, ibid. Several things 
. ſhew God to be the author 
of it, 300. i. Laws forthe 
| ſecurity of life and property, 
301. i. Laws for the ſup- 
port of the ſtate, 300. i. 
The Oral Law what, 305. i. 
Maimonides's opinion of it, 
ibid. The opinions of the 
Jews concerning it, 306. i. 
The practice of the Jews in 
caſes wherein the law is not 
clear, 308. i. The author of 
the Oral Law, 3 10. i. See 
Tradition. 8 
Letters, when, and by whom 
brought to the Greeks, 56. ii. 
The likeneſs of the Greeꝶ and 
Hebrew letters, ibid. where- 
in they differ, 67. ii. The 
Hebrewcharacters changed in 
the captivity, 57. ii. The 
opinion of e con- 
cerning the difference be- 
tween the preſent Hebrew 


{ 


and Samaritan characters, 


58. ii. The likeneſs of ſome 


Hebrew letters to one ano- | 


ther one cauſe of the differ- 
ence we find in the verſions 
of the Scriptures, 64.11, The 
Hebrew and Greek alpha- 
bet, 67. jj. 
Levi, his poſterity dedicated 
to the ſervice-of the altar, 
10.1. Thediviſion of them 
into families, 9. 1. 


ty of each Levite in the camp, 
I 11.1. their ſubſiſtence, 207, 


their age, and qualifications, 
ibid. Their clafles and aum- 
bers in David's time, 209. i. 
They might marry intoany 
of the tribes, 317 i. 

Libations, what, 195. i. They 

always accompanied facrifi- 
ces, 196. i. 

Libra of the Romans, and the 
pounds of other nations, what, 
$ID bi; 

Linen, ſeveral ſorts of it, 27 3. i. 
Lion, his different names, 201. 
ii. His qualities, 202. ii. 
Locuſts, their different names 
and ſpecies, 2 19. ii. Some 

of them were permitted to 
be eaten, 220. 11. 
Lot retires to Sodom, and is ſet 


| at liberty from Chedorlaomer 


by Abraham, 25. i. An an- 
8 him out of Sodom, 
. 

Lots, the feaſt of Lots, 185. i. 
On what occaſion inſtituted, 
ibid. Why fo called, and 
how celebrated, ibid. 

M. 

Accabees, ſee Fews. 

Magiſtrates, how inſti- 
tured among the Fews, 
267. i. Rules they were o- 
bliged to obſerve, 276. 1. 
See Fudges. 

Manna tained down upon the 
Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, 
35. i. The etymology of 
the word, 276. ii. The 
pot in which it was pre- 
ſcrved in the ark, 109. i. 

Marriage, laws relating to it, 
303. i. Cuſtoms relating 
to it, 3 15. i. 


Levites diſtributed among the | 
bother tribes, 91. i. The du- 


1. Their conſecration, 208.1. 


Maſſora, what, 83. ii. The 
ex- 


Mierals, an account of ſuch as 
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exactneſs of the Maſſorites, 
ibid. The author of the 
Maſſora, 84. ii. 

Meaſures, the difference be- 
tween the Roman and Paris 
ones, 343. i. A proof of it, 
344. 1. The meaſures of ca- 


The difference in value of 
gold and ſilver, ibid. The 
weight of all the coins that 
are current in Europe, 340. i. 
Mouth, the beginning of it, 
how ſettled by the Fews, 
145. i, Two forts of 


pacity of the Romans, Greeks * months, 146. i. What the 


and Hebrews, 346. i. The 
difficulty of reducing them 
to French ones, 347. 1. How 


to be reduced to Engliſh ones, | 
Of the| 


346. i. Note ©. 
other meaſures in uſe among 
the Greeks, 354. 1. among 
the Romans, 353. i. French 
meaſures, 355. i. Engliſh 
meaſures, 343. i. Note*, 
Meſſiah, what it ſignifies, 5. i. 
He. was typified in every 
thing that happened to the 
Jews 23. i. The Rabbins 


make two Meſſiahs, 247. i. 


The idea the carnal Fews 
have of him, 248. 1. 


are mentioned in Scripture, 
267. 11. 


Metempſychoſis, ſee Tranſmi-| 


gration. 


Midian, two countries ſo cal. | 


led, 84. i. 


Millo of the Scriptures, what, | 


100. 1, : 

Miſchna, what, 310. 1. by 
whom written, ibid. and 
when, 311. i. 

Money, the neceſſity of know- 
ing what that of the Greeks 
and Romans was, 327. i. 


Ancient money, and that of 


the Hebrews, what, 330. i. 
Rules for reducing the an- 
cient to the modern, 331, 
332. i. What a Carat is 
with reſpect to gold, 335, 
i, What a Pemy- weight, 
with reſpect to ſilver, ibid. 


Periodical and Synodical 
months are, ibid. When 
each month began to have 
a particular name among the 
Jews, 148. i. Intercalary 

month, what, 151. i. 

Moon, her courſe different from 
that of the ſun, 143. i. 
The Jews regulated their 
months by the moon, 144. 
1. The names they gave 

each month, 148. i. 15 

Moriah, a mountain famous for 

Abraham's facrifice, 99. 1. 
Solomon choſe it to build the 
temple on by God's com- 
ee, 

Moſes hid after his birth, 3 3. i. 

Taken out of the Nile, and 
brought up in Pharaoh's 
court, ibid. is commanded 
by God to deliver his people, 
ibid. He leads them into the 
wilderneſs, 35. i. he divides 
them into claſſes, according 
to Fethro's advice, 36. i. 
God gives him the tables of 
the law on mount Sinai, 3. i. 
the people murmur againſt 

him, 39. i. his death, 40. i. 

Mountains and woods, the uſual 
places where ſacrifices were 
offered up to the falſe gods, 
160. ij. The mountains of 
Paleſtine, 89. i. thoſe with- 
in the compaſs of Feruſalem, 
101. i. 

Mules, when firſt uſed by the 
Jews, 193. ii. 
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Murder, what was to be done Offerings, ſee Holocauſt. - 


in caſe any body was found 
murdered in the country, 
302. i. 


N. 


remarks on them, 3 14. i. 
The Jews had often two 
names, 315. i. | 
azarites, who the author of | 
that way of living, 221. i. 
W hat qualifications were ne- 
ceſlary in order to be one, 
222. i. Nazarites by birth, 
and NaZarites by vow, What, 
bl. | | 
Nero perſecutes the Chriſtians, 
62. i. kills himſelf, ibid. 
New-moon, the feaſt ſo called, 
what, 135. 1. | 
Night, how divided by the 


Hebrews, 141.1. BF 
Nitre, what is meant by it in| 115 
Palma and Palmus, the diffe- 


Scripture, 170. 11. 

Noah, his ark, a figure of 
the Church, 23. 1. The 
names of his children, 
from whom all nations are 
deſcended, 24. i. The {e- 
ven commandments God 
gave Noah, 294. i. 


O. 


Aths by the name of God, 
and by the creatures, how | 


kept by the Jews, 248. i. 


Oblations, the difference be- 


tween them and ſacrifices, 
203. i. Several ſorts of ob- 
lations, ibid. 
Octavian, Caeſar's ſucceſſor 
forms the Triumvirate, and 
revenges his uncle's death, 
56. i. remains maſter of 
the Empire, and finiſhes 
both the civil and foreign 


Oficers, or minifters of juſtice 
Omer, how offered up at the 
So Oracle, what place in thetemp 
Ames given to infants, | i . 
Oral Law, ſee Traditions. 


J Aleſtine, its bounds, 84. i. 


Paradice, its ſituation, 66. i, 
Paſſover, the etymology «& 


Patriarchs reckoned amy 


Pearls treated on, 261. it. 
Pectoral, what, 217. 1. 
Pelethite, what it Gn" 


wars, ibid. | 


their function, 291. i. 
paſſover, 178. 1. 


ſo called, 123. i. 
. 


why choſen for the in- 
carnation, 85. i. its differ- 
ent names, ibid. its differ- 
ent inhabitants, 88. i. its 
rivers and lakes, ibid. its 


mountains, 89. i. its diviſi- 


on among the tribes, 91. i. 
the great change that hap- 
pened to it, 92. 1. its divi- 


ſion by the Romans, z. i 


its diviſion in the time of 
JE sus CRHRIsS T, ibid. See 
Land of Promiſe. | 


_ ence between them, 353.1, 


the word, 176. i. The fel 
of it, when and how cc 
brated by the Fews, ibi 
What the moſt ſolemn dy 
of it, 178. i. They wi 
did not keep it the fil 
time, were obliged to ker 
it the ſecond, 179. i. V 
uncircumciſed, or polite 
erſon, could eat the paſch 
amb, ibid. We keep or 
Eaſcer according to the fi 
moon in March, 344. i. 


ſacred perſons, 223. i. 


$72. 1. i 
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Pentatench, what, 8. ii. why 
called the lam, 10. ii. its 
Author, 11. ii. The Sa- 
maritans receive only the 
Pentateuch, as facred books, 

n 

Pentecoſs, when ſolemnized, 
and how it ought to be cal- 
led, 179. i. Remarks on 
the Chriſtian Pentecoſt, 
180. 1, | 

Perfumes mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, of what ſpices made, 

1 $5 

Phylacteries, what, and how 
enlarged by the Phariſees, 
218; 1. 


Pigeons, their properties, 206. 


ii. worſhipped by the A 


rians, ibid. Pigeons dung, 


what, 207. ii. TI 

Plants, two remarks on thoſe 
that are mentioned in Scriꝑ- 
ture, 228. ii. 
tical liſt of all thoſe that are 
mentioned in Scripture, 
229. ii. 

Points uſed in the Hebrew 


An alphabe-| 


DEX. 


| Prieſthood, the offices of the 
prieſthood given by David 

to the deſcendants of Elea- 
zar and Ithamar, 10. i. 
Defects which excluded 
from the prieſthood, 21 3. i. 
Proceedings in criminal caſes, 
the order of them, 27". i. 
The number of officers, 
391. 1. 
Propheſies, the artifice of the 
8 70 to rob us of ſome, 

O. 11. | 


Prophets, an uninterrupted ſuc- 


ceſſion of them among the 
Jews, 224. i, Their writ- 
ings muſt have a double 
ſenſe, 2 1. ii. Why the Jews 
don't place Daniel among 
the prophets, 25. i. 
Propitiatory, or mercy-ſeat, 
what, 109. 1. 
Proſelytes, of two ſorts, 1 oy 
Proſelytes of habitation, to 
what obliged, ibid. Proſelytes 
of juſtice, 14. i. How re- 
ceived, ibid, 1 4% 
Pſalms, how reckoned among 


tongue 60. ii, when, and 
by whom invented, 61. 11. 


may be omitted, ibid. Proofs | 


of their novelty, ibid. 
Pool, ſee Betheſda. 


Prayer, cuſtoms of the Fews 


relating to it, 255. - 
Prieſts, their election, manner 
ol life, and the duration of 
their offices, 212, 213. 1. 
The manner of conſecrating 
the high - prieſt, 216.1, That 
. dignity was hereditary, ibid. 
Habits of the prieſts, 2 15. i. 
. Habits peculiar to the high- 


. prieſt, 216. i. The functi- 


ons of the prieſts, 214. i. 
That of the high-prieſt, 
e ee 


the Fews, Greeks, and La- 
tins, 26. i. They are the 
beſt of prayers, 338. ii. 
Puniſhments of them whoſe 
crimes were known only 
to God, 278. i. How ma- 
ny civil puniſhments among 
the Jews, 284. i. Two 
ſorts of them, 285. i. The 
manner of whipping, and 
how many ſtripes they gave, 
ibid. Four ſorts of capital 
puniſhments, 286. 1i. 
Purgatory believed by the Fews, 
327. 1. 
Pythoneſſe, why a name given 
to magicians, 166. ii. What 
was the art of Saul's pytho- 


1. neſſe, or witch, 167, 11, 
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 Abban and Rabbi, the 
difference betweenthem, 
226. i. When the Rabbins 
firſt began, ibid. 
pride, Fa. Their learning, 
ibid. Their quality of doc- 
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Their 


tor did not excuſe from ma- 


nual labour, 229. 1, How 


the Rabbins were inſtituted, 


230. i. | 
Rebekah conſults God, 30. i. 
Rechabites, who, 223. i. See 
Naxarites. | 
Redeemer promiſed to Adam 
after his fall, 22. i. How 
called by the Fews, ibid. 
Religion Jewiſh, cuſtoms con- 
cerning it, 246. i. 


Reptiles have ten different names | amaria, by whom built ay. i 


| By whom inhabited after the 
kingdom of Judah was de- 


in Scripture, 219. ii. 
Republick, {ee Government. 
Rome, when built, 48. i. 

——— 


Abbath, how obſerved, | 
174, i. when inſtituted, | 
141. i. at what time it be- 


gan and ended, 142. i. All 
feſtivals called ſabbaths, 
257. i. Fewiſh ſuperſtitions 
in keeping the ſabbath, 253. i. 
Sabbath. day journey, 355. i. 
Sabbatical year, 152. 1. 
Sacrifices, where firſt offered up, 
160. ii. Why the Jews were 
forbidden to facrifice any 
where but in Feruſalem, 
161. i. Upon what the ob- 
ligation to them is founded, 
15 i. Sacrifices defined, 
188. i. Origin of them. ibid. 
The idea all peop'e. have of 
them, 189. i. Euſebius's o- 
pinion of them, 190. i. What 
their eſſence was, 191. 1. 


Whence they derived their 


virtue, ibid. Tho of th 
law inſtituted to be fi on 
of Jesus Cnkisr. 192. i. 


ed up in them, 193. i. Who 
were the miniſters of them, 
I 97; i. The time and place 
of them, 198. i. Several ſorts 
of them, 199. i. Sin-offerin 
what, 200. i. Treſpaſs-of 
tering, Peace-offerings, 201. 
1. Someother particular ones, 
ibid. Some proper to certain 
feſtivals, 202. i. How the 
were partaken of, ibid. Dif. 
ference between ſacrifices and 
oblations, 203. 1. | 
Sal: thrown upon the victim as 


the prieſt was going up to the 
altar, 196. i. 1 7 


ſtroyed, ibid. The capitalof 
this country, in the time of 
Jeevs ChRIisr, was Sichem, 
called by way of contempt, 
Sichar, 94. i. — 
Samaritans, ſee Schiſin. 


Sampſon, his ſtrength and death, 
i 8 


Samuel, his birth, 45. i. Suc- 
ceeds Eli and conſecrates 
Saul, ibid. Ne 

Sandals uſed inſtead of ſhoes, 
341 11. #3 rs 

Sanctuary, or temple, the roof 

ſtuck with points, 134. i. 

Sanhedrim, Origen's remark con- 

cerning the Sanbedrim which 

condemned IEs us CnRisT, 
197. i. How many judges it 


conſiſted of, 270.1. Its pow- 
er at different times, 272 1. 
Where it fate, 273. i. The 
form in which the judges 


| fate, 271. i. There. were 
| ſevera 


What animals could be offer. 


Se 


Se 


Set 


ſeveral Sanhedrims in Feru- 
ſalem, 206, 207. i. : 
Saul rejected of God, 45. i. 
His jealouſy of David. ibid. 
The opinions of the learned 
concerning his calling up the 
ſoul of Samuel, 167. ii. 
Schiſm, the riſe of that of the 
Samaritans, 240. i. Their 
opinion of the temple, 241.1. 
The averſion of the Fews to 
them, ibid, The ſchiſm of 
Alexandria, what, 242. 1. 
That of the Helleniſts, what, 
ibid. That of the Carraites, 
243. i. 
Scribe, the origin and ſignifica- 
tion of the word, 226, 227. 
1. The Corrections of the 
Scri bes, what, 80.11. 
Scriptures, a form of prayer 


before the reading them, 


251. i. God the author of 
them, 2. ii. They were writ- 
ten by thoſe whoſe names 
they bear, 3. ii. A general 
ſcheme of them, 6. ii. Why 
called Teftaments, 7. ii. The 
names, authors, and ſub- 
ſtance of the ſeveral books of 
Scripture, 8. ii. The differ- 
ences of copies do not de- 
ſtroy their purity, 77. ii. 
In what enk the Fathers 
thought them corrupted, ibid. 
The zeal of the Jews to 
preſerve their purity, 97. 11. 


Their artifice to rob us of | 


ſome propheſies, 80. ii. How 
the Scriptures were ſettied 
by Ezra, and the Men of the 
great Synagogue, 286, 297. 
i. Note . 320. ü. The 
cauſe of Wai 


Set, origin 


f fferences of the 
copies, 8 1. ii. Copies of the 
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Three ſorts of figures in 
Scripture, 133. ii. Several 
ways of explaining it, ibid. 
The neceſſity of commen- 
taries, 146. ii. How many 
ſorts there are of them, ibid. 
Who are the moſt famous 
commentators, 148. ii. See 
Bible, Hebrew, Pentateuch, 
Senſe. 

Sea, the Hebrews give thisname 
to all great collections of wa- 
ters, 89. i. The Dead. ſea, 
88. i. The Red- ſea, why ſo 

called, 93. i. The Brazen 
ſea, where placed in the 
temple, 107. i. Toſephus's 
opinion of the form of it, 
i . 


| 


and epocha of the 
Fewiſh ſects, 230. i. That 
of the Sadducees, 23 1. i. Of 
the Phariſees, 232.1. Oi the 
Herodians, 234. i. The E, 
ſenes, 235. i. That of Fu- 
das of Galilee, 238. i. Why 
the latter called Zealots, 
239. 1. | . 
Seed, what the Scripture means 
by the ſeed of plants, 228. ii. 
Senſe, the literal ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ture muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from the metaphorical 130. 
11. The uſe and neceſſity of 

| metaphors in Scripture, 1 32. 
ii. Several myſtical ſenſes in 
Scripture, 133. ii. The lite- 
ral and ſpiritual ſenſe of 
Scripture, 132. ii. The ana- 
Logical ſenſe, 134. ii. The 
tropological, 13 5. ii. The Fa- 
thers why attached to the 
latter, 136. ii. The ſtudy of 
the literal ſenſe moſt neceſſa- 


Old «Teſtament, whence all 
the reſt were taken, 87. i. 


ry, 137. ii. Rules for finding 
it, 138. ii. | 
Serpents,their properties, 2 14. ii. 
Dd4 The 
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The names of thoſe mentio- | 
ned in Scripture, 215. it. 


Brazen-ſerpent, the figure of 


Jesvs CurisrT, 38. i. Fiery- 
ſerpents, what, 215. ii. 
Seſterce, what, 330. i. 


Skekel, what, ibid. Its value, 


331. 1. | 
Shew-bread, its figure and name, 
110. i. The tradition of the 
Jews concerning it, ibid. 
When changed, 111. 1. 
Shittim-wood, what, 232. ii. 
Sin, what the Talmud ſays of 
original ſin, 247. i. The 
Jews make ſin to be of two 
lorts, 249. 1. Confeſſion of 
ſins, thought neceſſary by the 


Jews, ibid. Sin- offering, what, 


e 1 
Slaves, ſet at liberty, in the year 
of Fubilee, 173. 1. 
Sodom, its Puniſnment, 28. i. 


cers in them, 219. i. How 
called by the Fews, 220. i. 
Hebrew only read in tbem, 
221. i. Synagogues publicæx 
ſchools, ibid. Cuſtoms con- 
cerning them, 255. i. 


* 


Abernacledeſcribed, 106. 

i. Its place in the camp, 
111. i. The wonders 
* wrought in it, ibid. The 
temple ſucceeds it, 119, i. | 
Tabernacles feaſt of, how cele- 
brated, and how long itlaſted, | 
182, 1, 
| Table of ſhew-bread, its place 

in the tabernacle, 110.1, 
Tables of the law kept in the 
Ark, 109. 1. 
Talent, its value, 342.1. 
Taliſmans, what, 187, ii. 
Talmud what, there are two 


Soul, what the Fews think of 
its immortality, 327. i. 
Standards, of the tribes, what 
figures they bore, 113. 1. 
Stones, precious, the names of 


_ thoſe on thepeCtoral, 249. ii. 


The names of thoſe St. John 
ſaw applied to the ſtones of 
the pectoral, 260. 11. 


Stoning, how performed, 288. i. 
Ofren mentioned in Scrip- 


ture, 289. i. 
Stuſß, what ſorts uſed 


came firſt into uſe, 274. ii. 
Sun, lee Moon, Month, 


Superſiitions of the Fews in the | 
obſervance of the law, 253. 


i. The Jews corrupted by the 
ſuperſtition of the Egyprians, 
159. il. The ſuperſtitions 
of the Pagans, 168, ii. 
Synagogues, their origin and uſe, 


136. 1. Several forts of offi- | 


by the | 
antients, 271, ii. When filks | 


l Talmuds, 311.1. 
Temple built by Solomon, 119.1. 
ſucceeds the tabernacle, ibid. 


its form, 120, i. Zerubba- 


bel's temple, 1 34. i. the ad- 
vantages of Solomon's temple, 
ibid. the altar different from 
modern ones, 126. i. Court 
of the Prieſts, 127. i. of the 
Iſraelites, 128. i. Court of 
the Gentiles, 130. i. Solomon's 
| porch, 131. i. plan of tie 
temple, 119. i. Temples of 
Gerizim and Egypt, 135. |. 
dedications of the temyl, 
186. i. number of officers 
in the temple, 210. i. C- 
tam of the temple, ibid. the 
functions of the officers of 
the temple, . 


bid, cuſtoms 
C. i. how 


relating to it, 
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God was ſerved in the tem- 
ple, 260. i. 


Tent hs of cattle and fruits of 1 
| 0 


2 
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how taken care of by the 
Jews, 205. i. four ſorts of 
tenths, ibid. tenths redeem- 
able, ibid. 
Teraphim, ſee Taliſmans. 
Teſtament, ſee Scripture, Bible, 
Books. = 
Tetrarchs, what, 98.1 _ 
Thaminm, what it ſignifies, 
412. li. | 
Theatres, what, 300. ii. the dif- 
ferent ſports ſhewn in them, 
301. ii. how the wreſtlers 
fought, ibid. what regimen 


the runners kept themſelves | 


under, 304. 11. 


Weft, the puniſhments of it, | 


"20 & 
Tiara, a bonnet of the high- 
prieſt's what, 219. i. 


Tiberius, ſucceeds Auguſtus, 


59. i. what he did againſt 
Pilate, 62. i. dies, ibid. is 
ſacceeded by Caligula, ibid. 

Tobias affrighted by afiſh, 223. ii. 


Tombs, cuſtoms relating to 


twelve tribes, 10, i. Levi not 
one of them, ibid. the Land 
of Promiſe divided among 
them, 91. i. ten tribes car- 
ried into captivity, 48. 1. 
the tribe of Judah in capti- 

vity 70 years, 50. i. how 
the tribes were diſtinguiſhed 
in the Camp, 113.1. The 
figures of the ſtandards of the 
four principal tribes, ibid, 
Tribunals, ſeveral ſorts of them, 
269. i. One in every city, 
270. i. Different cauſes were 
heard at different tribunals, 
271, 1, Where the inferior 
tribunals were placed, 273.1. 
The opinion of ſome Rab- 
Eins concerning the tribunals 
FM Feruſalem, 274. i. Sec 
Sanhedrim. 

Trumpets the feaſt of, what, 
180.1, Why ſo called, 184. i. 
Tufts worn by the Jews at the 
four corners of their coats, 
318. i. How worn by them 


them, 327. i. how carefully at preſent, ibid. 


_ adorned by the ancients, 
326. i. fe 

Tongues Hebrew, ſee Hebrew. 

The extent of the Greek 
tongue, 92. ii. the cauſes of 
the extent of the Latin 
tongue, 103. ii. 

Trade, the care the Fews took 


to teach their children ſome 


trade, 242. 1. 
Traditions of the Fews, Moſes 


their author according to the 


| Rabbins, 305. 1. their true 
origin, 306.1. the Sanhedrim 
the true author of them, 
208. i. 
Tranſmigration of ſouls believed 
and taught by the Phariſees, 


249. 1 


| V. 
V Erſions of Scripture ; the 


Samaritan Pentateuch, 


HFiebrew, I 12. ii. Chaldee Pa- 
raphraſes, their origin, 1 15. ii. 
Their authors, antiquity and 
uſe, ibid. Syriack Verſions, 
117. ii. Two of them, their 

_ antiquity, 118. ii. Arabick 
Verſions, 119. ii. Ethiopick, 

ibid. Why other verſions dif- 

fer from the Hebrew, 64. ii. 
Greek verſion of the LXX. 
its authority, 94. ii. Its hiſ- 
tory, 95.11. What judgment 
is to be made of this hiſtory, 
99. ii. Whether the LXX. 


Tribes, the Hebrews divided into 


tranſlated all the Old Teſta- 


1 ment, 


wherein different from the 
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verſiofis of Aquila, Symma- 
chus and Theodoſton, c. 102. 
ii, Latin verſions, the Ita- 


107. ii. In what ſenſe the 
Vulgate is called Old, and de- 
clared authentickby the coun- 

cil of Trent, 108, ii. Verſi- 
ons into modern languages, 
120. ii. Whence the differ- 
ences of the verſions ariſe, 
ibil. 

Victim, the names given to 
victims which were loaded 


among the Jews, 143. i. 

The names of the days of the 
Fewiſh week, 142. 1. 

TVeights of the Romans, 328, i. 


330. i. French weights, ibid. 
Engliſh 328. i. Note u. The 
difference between the 
Alexandrian and Athenian 
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ment, . | 1. ii. Other Greek | 


lick, 104: ii. That of S. Je- 
rome, ibid. The Vulgate, 


with curſes, 283. i. See 
Sacriſices. 
Viſions of the prophets, how to 
be explained, 112,113, 114, | 
ES. + N 
Uncia of the Romans, its weight, 
329. i. divided, ibid.” | 
Urim and Thummim, what, 
154. 1. ES 
W. : 


x T Zeks, twoſorts of them 


Attick and Hebrew weights, 
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brew weights were made of 
Rene, n i. 

Mhale, what the Scripture 
means by the word Cete, 
which we render hale, 
190, 11. 

Witch, ſee Pythoneſſe. 

Witneſſes, how ſworn, 277. i. 

They were a fort of execu- 
tioners, 289. i. Womenand 

ſlaves could not be witneſſes, 
301. i. 

Wrves,a plurality of them gran- 
ted to the Fews, 305.1. but 
denied the high-prieſt, 3 17. i. 

Women were ſeparated from the 

men in the ſynagogues and 
temple 256.1, 

Hool had different names ac- 

cording to its different co- 
eint i. A 

Word of God is in us, 27.1. It 
ſignifies the Son of God, 19.1, 

Ne appeared to theParriarchs, 


* 


27. i. How he appeared to 


Abraham ibid. 
World was created by the Word, 
and for the Ford, 19. i. 


Tear of the Fews what, 147. 

They had two ſorts of years, 
152. i. What obliged them 
to be exact in regulating their 
years, 15 1. i. Each year had 
with them four beginnings, 
152. i. The ſabbatical year, 
ibid. The year of Fubilee, 


weights, 334. i. The He- 


N 
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153. i. See Julilec. 
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